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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HTHE concluding Paper of this Work contains 
a very genuine account of the origin of the 
MiKROR, of which the Lounger was a con- 
tinuation. The Members of that Society in 
Edinburgh^ in which such a Publication was 
first thought of, and by which the Mirror and 
Lounger were afterwards carried on, were Mr. 
JR. Cullen^ Mr. M^Leod Bannatyne^ Mr. Geo* 
Ogilvy^ Mr. Alex. Abercromby^ and Mr. W. Craig f 
Advocates, (the two last of whom have been 
since appointed Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland,) Mr. Geo» Home^ one of the princi- 
pal Clerks of that Court, and Mr. //. Mackenzie 
of the Exchequer at Edinburgh. Of these Mr. 
Ogilvy, though with abilities and Genius abun- 
dantly capable of the Task, never contributed to 
the Mirror, and the Society had to lament his 
death before the appearance of their second 
publication. None of its Members, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie excepted, whose name is sufficiently 
known as an Author, had ever before been con- 
cerned in any Publication. To Mr. Mackenzie, 
therefore, was entrusted the conducing of the 
Work, and he alone had any communication 
with the Editor, to whom the other Mem- 
bers of the Society were altogether unknown, 
becrecy was an object of much importance 
VOL* xxziv. a 
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to a work of this sort ; and during the publica- 
tion of both these performances it was singularly 
well attained. 

At their first appearance in Numbers, the 
Papers had no marks affixed to them ; on their 
publication in Volumes, ihose written by any 
Member of the Society were distinguished by 
some of the Letters of a Syllable appropriated to 
him. The Papers, or Parts of Papers, contri- 
buted by Correspondents, had no distinguishing 
mark In this Edition it has been thought pro- 
per to furnish the Reader with the following 
Table, (and a similar one is annexed to the 
Lounger,) by which he is informed of the 
Author of every Number, except the few which 
were furnished by Correspondents neither known 
at the lime, nor ever afterwards discovered, and 
who chuse still to remain unknown to the 
Public. 
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VIRO. 

VV H^N a stranger is introduced into a numerous < 
company, he is scarcely seated before every, tody i 
present begins to form some notion of his character. 
The gay, the sprightly, and the inconsiderate^ judge 
of him by the cut of his coat, the fashion of ;^ia peri- 
wig, and the ease or awkwardness of his bow. The 
cautious citizen, and the proud country-gentleman, 
value him according to the opinion they chance to 
adopt, the one, of the extent of his rent-roll, the 
Other, of the length of his pedigree ; and all estimate ■ 
his merit, in proportion as he seems to possess, or tQ | 
want those qualities for which themselves wish to be ; 
admired. ♦ If, in the course of conversation, they 
chance to discover that be i^ in use to make one in 
the polite circles of the metropolis ; that he is f ami- 
Ear with the great, and sometimes closeted with the 
minister ; whatever contempt or indifiFerence they 
may at first have shewn, or felt themselves disposed 
to shew, they at once give up their own judgment ; ; 
every one pays a compliment to his own sagacity, by 
assuming the merit of having discovered that this 
VOL. xxxiv. & 
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I Stranger had the air of a man of fashion ; and all 
• vie in their attention and civility, in hopes of esta- 
blishing a more intimate acquaintance. 
i An anonymous periodical writer, when he first 
.' gives his works to the public, is pretty much in the 
' situation of the 'stranger. If he endesCVour to amuse 
the young and the lively, by the sprightliness of his 
wit, or the saUies of his imagination, the grave and 
the serious throw aside his works as trifling and con- 
temptible. The reader of romance and sentiment 
finds no pleasure but in some eventful story, suited 
to his taste and disposition ; while with nim who 
;iims at instruction in politics, religion, or morality, 
nothing is rehshed that has not a relation to the ob-' 
ject he pursues. But no sooner is the Public in- 
formed that this imknown Author has already figured 
' in the world as a poet, historian, or essayist ; tha^ 
bis writings are read and admired by the Shaftes- 
buries, the Addison s, and the Chesterfields of the 
^ge ; than beauties are discovered in every line ; he 
is extolled as a man of universal talents, who can 
laugh with the merry, and be serious with the grave ; 
who, at one time, can animate his reader with the 
glowing sentiments of virtue and compassion, and at 
another, carry him through the calm disquisitions of 
Kience and philosophy. 

Nor is the world to be blamed for this general 
mode of judging. Before an individual can form 
an opinion for himself, he is under a necessity of 
reading with attention, of examining whether the 
style and manner of the author be suited to his sub* 
ject, if his thoughts and images be natural, his ob* 
servations just, his arguments conclusive, and though 
all this may be done with moderate talents, and » 
•without any extraordinary share of what is common- 
ly called learning ; yet it is a much more compen- 
dious method, and saves much time, and labour, and 
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reflection, to follow the crowd, and to re-echo th6 
Qpinions of the critics. 

There is, however, one subject, on which everf 
man thinks himself qualified to decide, namely, the 
representation of his own character, of the charac* 
ters of those around him, and of the age in which he 
lives ; and as I propose in the following papers^ 
** to hold, as it were the Mirror up to Nature, 
♦* to shew Virtue her own'features, Vice her own 
f* ima^e, and the very age and body of the Time 
**,^hi8 form and pressure," my readers will judge for 
th(ft|l8^ves, independent of names and authorityi 
whefl^r the picture be a just one. This is a field, 
whicfi, however extensively and judiciously cultivated 
by my predecessors, may stiU produce something 
new. The follies, the fashions, and the vices of 
mankind, are in constant fluctuation ; and these, in '■ 
their turn, bring to light new virtues, or modifica- 
tions of virtues, which formerly lay hid in the hmnan 
#oul, for want of opportunities to exert them. Time 
alone c&n shew whether I be qualified for the task I 
have undertaken. No man, without a trial, can 
judge of his ability to please the Public ; and pru- 
dence forbids him to trust the applauses of partial 
friendship. 

It may be proper, however, without meaning to 
anticipate the opinion of the reader, to give hin^ 
#ome of the outlines of my past life and education. 

I am the only son of a gentleman of moderate for- 
tune. My parents died when I was an infismt, leav- 
ing me under the guardianship of an eminent coun- 
sellor, who came annually to visit an estate he had in 
the neighbourhood of my father's, and of the clergy- 
man of the parish, both of them men of distinguisn- 
ed probity and honour. They took particular care 
of my education, intending me for one of the learned 
professions* At the age of twenty I had completed 

« a 
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my studies, and was preparing to enter upon the 
theatre of the world, wnen the death of a distant re« 
lation in the metropolis left me possessed of a hand- 
some fortune. I soon after set out on the tour of 
Europe ; and having passed five years in visiting the 
different courts on the continent, and examining the 
manners, with, at least, as much attention as the 
pictures and buildings of the kingdoms through 
which I passed, I returned to my native country { 
where a misfortune of the tenderest kind threw me^ 
for some time, into retirement. 

By the assiduities of some friends, who haTe pro« 
mised to assist me in the present publication^ I was 
prevented from falling a sacrifice to that languid in« 
activity which a depression of spirits never fails to 
produce. Without seeming to do so, they engaged 
me by degrees to divide my time between study and 
society ; restoring, by that means, a relish for ootlu 
I once more took a share in the busy, and, some* 
times, in the idle scenes of life. But a mind habitu« 
ated to reflection, though it may seem occupied with 
the occurrences of the day, (a tax which politeness 
exacts, which every benevolent heart cheerfully 
pays,) will often, at the same time, be employed in 
endeavouring to discover the spring and motives of 
action, which are sometimes hid from the actors 
themselves ; to trace the progress of character 
through the mazes in which it is involved by educa* 
tion or habit ; to mark those approaches to error 
into which unsuspecting innocence and integrity are 
too apt to be led ; and, in general^ to investigate 
those passions and affections of the mind which have 
the chief influence on the happiness of individuals, 
or of society^ 

If the sentiments and observations to which this 
train of thinking will naturally give rise, can be ex» 
bibited in this paper, in such a dress and manner 9$ 
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to afford amusement^ it will at least, be an innocent 
one ; and, though instruction is, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected from such desultory sketches, yet their 
general tendency shall be, to cultivate taste, and im^ 
prove the heart* 
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No child ever heard frt)m its nurse the story of Jack 
the Giant Killer's cap of darkness^ without envying 
the pleasures of invisibility ; and the idea of Gyget^ 
Ring has made, I believe, many a grave mouth 
water. 

This power is, in some degree, possessed by the 
writer 01 an anonymous paper. He can at least ex- 
ercise it for a purpose, for which people would be 
most apt to use the privilege of being invisible, to 
wit, that of hearing what is said of himself. 

A few hours after the publication of my First 
Number, I sallied forth with all the advantages of 
invisibihty, to hear an account of myself and my 
paper. I must confess, however, that, for sonie 
time, I was mortified by hearing no such account at 
all ; the first company I visited being dull enough 
to talk about last night's Advertifer^ instead of the 
Mirror ; and the second, which consisted of ladies^ 
to whom I ventured to mention the appearance of 
jny First Number, making a sudden digression to the 
price of a new-fashioned lustring, and the colour of 
the trimming with which it would be proper to make 
it up into a gown. Nor was I more fortunate in the 
third place, where I contrived to introduce the sub* 
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ject of my publication, though it was a coffee-house, 
where it is actually taken in for the use of the cus- 
lomers ; a set of old gentlemen at one table, throw- 
ing it aside to talk over a bargain ; and a company 
otyoung ones, at another, breaking off in the mid- 
dle to decide a match at billiards. 

It was not till I arrived at the place of its birth 
that I met with any traces of its rame. In the well- 
known shop of my Editor I found it the subject of con- 
versation ; though I must own that, even nere, some 
little quackery was used for the purpose, as he had 
taken care to have several copies lying open on the 
table, besides the conspicuous appearance of the 
^ubscription-pftper hung up fronting the door, with 
the word Mirror a-top, printed in large capitals. 

The first question I found agitated was concern- 
ing the author, that being a point within the reach 
ot every capacity. Mr. Creech, though much im- 
portuned on this head, knew his business better than 
to satisfy their curiosity : so the hounds were cast 
off to find him, and many a different scent they hit 
on. First, he was Clergyman^ then a Professor^ then 
^ Player^ th^n a gentleman of the Excnequer who 
writes plays^ then a Lawyer y a Doctor of Laws^ a 
Commissioner of the Customs^ a Baron qJ the Exche* 
quer^ a Lord of Session^ a Peer of the Realm, A critic» 
who talked much about style^ was positive as to the 
sex of the writer, and declared it to be female^ 
strengthening his conjecture by the name of the 
paper, which he said would not readily have occur- 
red to a man. He added, that it was full of Scot- 
ticisms, which sufficiently marked it to be a home 
f r eduction . ,»- 5 

This led to animadversiiohs on the wiprk itself, 
which were begun by an observation of my own, 
that it seemed, from the slight perusal I had given 
it, to be tolerably well written. The critic above 
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mentioned ttrenuoiuly supported the contrary opi* 
nion, and concluded his strictures on this particular 
pubhcationy with a general remark on all modern 
onesy that there was no force of thought, nor beauty 
of composition, to be found in thenu 

An elderly gentleman, who said he had a guesa 
at the Author, prognosticated, that the paper woidd 
be used as the vehicle of a system of Sceptkum^ and 
that he had very little doubt of seeing Mr. Hume's 
posthumous works introduced in it. A short squat 
man, with a carbuncled face, maintained, that it was 
designed to propagate Metbodum ; and said, he be* 
lieved it to be the production of a disciple of Mr. 
John Wesley. A gentleman in a gold chain differed 
from both ; and told us he had been informed, from 
very good authority, that the paper was intended for 
political purposes. 

A smart-looking young man, in green, said he was 
sure it would be very satirical : his companion, in 
scarlet, was equally certain that it would be very 
stupid. But with this last prediction I was not 
much offended, when I discovered that its author 
bad not read the First Number, but only inquired 
of Mr. Creech where it was published. 

A plump round Hgure, near the fire, who had just 
put on his spectacles to examine the paper, closed 
the debate, by observing, with a g^ve aspect, that 
as the author was anonymous, it was proper to be 
very cautious in talking of the performance. After 
glancing over the pages, he said, he could have wish- 
ed they had set apart a comer for intelligence from 
America: but, having taken off his spectacles, wiped, 
and put them into their case, he said, with a tone of 
discovery, he had found out the reason why there 
was nothing of that sort in the Mirror ; it was in 
order to save the tax upon newspapers. 

Upon getting home to my lodgings, and reflect- 
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ing on what I had heard, I was for some time in 
doubt, whether I should not put an end to these 
questions at once, by openly publishing my name 
and intentions to the world. But I am prevented 
from discovering the first by a certain bashfulness, 
of which even my travels have not been able to cure 
me ; from declaring the last, by being really unable 
to declare them. The complexion of my paper will 
depend on. a thousand circumstances, which it is im- 
possible to foresee. Besides these little changes, to 

I which every one is liable from external circumstan- 
ces, I must fairly acknowledge, that my mind is na- 
turally much more various than my situation* The 

' disposition of the author will not always correspond 
with the temper of a man : in the first character I 
may sometimes indulge a sportiveness to which I am 
a stranger in the latter, and escape from a train of 
very different thoughts, into the occasional gaiety 
of the Mirror. 

The general tendency of my lucubrations, how- 
ever, I have signified in my First Number, in allu- 
sion to my title : I mean to shew the world what it 
is, and will sometimes endeavour to point out what 
it should be. 

Somebody has compared the publisher of a perio- 
dical paper of this kind, to the owner of a stage- 
coach, who is obliged to run his vehicle with or with- 
out passengers. One might carry on the allusion 

' through various points of similarity. I must con- 
fess to my customers, that the road we are to pass 
together is not a new one ; that it has been travelled 
' again and again, and that too in much better carriages 

I than mine. I would only insinuate, that, though 
the great objects are still the same, there are certain 
little edifices, some beautiful, some grotesque, and 
some ridiculous, which people on every side of the 
ro^di are daily buildingi m the prospect of which wo 
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may find some amusnnent* Their fellbw-passengers 
will sometimes be persons of high, and sometimes of 
low rank, as in other stage-coaches ; like them too, 
sometimes grave, sometunes facetious ; but that 
ladies, and men of delicacy, may not be afraid to 
take places, they may be assured that no scurrilous | 
or indecent company wiU ever be adnoitted. 



w 
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^armam fuidem ipsam etfaciem honesti viJes, qua^ si oculh cef^ 
neretur^ mirabtla amora txcitaret sapientia, 

CIC. DE OFFFia 

^HE philosopher, and the mere man of taste, diffef 
from each otner chiefly in this, that the latter is sa* 
tisfied with the pleasure he receives from objects, 
without inquiring into the principles or causes from 
which that pleasure proceeds ; but the philosophical 
inquirer, not satisfied with the effect wnich objects 
viewed by him produce, endeavours to discover the 
reasons why some of those objects give pleasure, and 
others disgust ; why one composition is agreeable, 
and another the reverse. Hence have arisen the va- 
rious systems with regard to the principles of beauty ; 
and hence the rules, which, deduced from those prin- 
ciples, have been established by the critic. 

In the course of these investigations, various theo- 
ries have been invented to explain the different quali- 
ties* which, when assembled together, constitute 
beauty f and produce that feeling which arises in the 
mind from the sight of a beautiful object. Somo 
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pliilosophers have said, that this feeling arises from 
the sight or examination of an object in which there 
is a proper mixture of uniformity and variety ; othen 
have thought, that besides uniformity and variety, 
a number of other qualities enter into the composi* 
tion of an object that is termed beautiful. 

To engage in an examination of those different 
systems, or to give any opinion of my own with re- 
gard to them, would involve me in a discussion too 
abstruse for a paper of this kind. I shall, however, 
beg leave to present my reader with a quotation 
from a treatise, intitled, An Inquiry Into the Original 
of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue^, Speaking of 
the effect which the beauty of the human figure 
has upon our minds, the Author expresses himself in 
the following words : 

* There is a further consideration, which must 
not be passed over, concerning the external beauty 
of persons, which all allow to have great power 
over human minds. Now it is some apprehended 
morality^ some natural or imagined indication of 
concomitant virtue^ which gives it this powerM 
charm above all other kinds of beauty. Let us 
consider the characters of beauty which are com- 
monly admired in countenances, and we shall find 
them to be sweetness^ mildness^ majesty^ dignity j vi- 
vacity y humility y tenderness^ goodnature ; that is, cer- 
tain airs i proportions ije ne sgal quoins ^ are natural 
Indications oi such virtues, or of abilities or disposi- 
tions towards them. As we observed above of 
misery or distress appearing in countenances ; so 
it is certain, almost all habitual dispositions of 
mind form the countenance, in such a manner as to 
give some Indications t© the spectator. Our vio- 
^ I^nt passions are obvious, at first view, ia the 

> 
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' countenance, so that sometimes no art can conceal 

* them ; and smallar donees of them grive some less 

* obvious turns to the ace which an accurate eye 

* will observe.* 

What an important lesson may be drawn by my 
£ur countrywomen ^m the observations contained 
in this passage ! Nature has given to their sex 
beauty of exemal form ereatly superior to that of 
the other : the power which this gives them over 
our hearts they well know, and they need no in- 
structor how to exercise it ; but whoever can give 
zskj prefcription by which that beauty may be in- 
creased, or its decay retarded, is a useful monitor, 
and a benevolent friend* 

Now I am inclined to think, that a prefcriptlon 
pacf be extracted from the unfashionable philosopher 
above quoted, which will be more effectual in 
heightening and preserving the beauty of the ladies, 
than all the pearl powder, or other cosmetics of the 
perfumer's shop. I hope I shall not be misunder- 
stood, and I beg my fair readers may not think me 
fo lU-bred, or so ignorant of the world, as to recom- 
Biend the qualities mentioned in the above passage, 
on account of their having any intrinsic value. To 
recommend to the world to embrace virtue for iu 
ovm sakef should be left to such antiquated fellows 
as the Heathen philosopher from whom I have taken 
the motto of this Number, or the modem philoso- 
pher I have quoted, who has borrowed much from 
nis writings ; but I would not wish to sully my pa- 
per, or to prevent its currency in the fashionable 
circles, by such obsolete doctrines. 

Far be it from me, therefore, so much as to liint 
to a fine lady, that she should sometimes stay at 
liome, or retire to the country with that dullest of 
ail dull companions^ a husband^ because it Is tUe 
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duty of a wife to pay attention to her spouse ; tha^ 
she should speak civilly to her servants, because it is 
agreeable to the Jitness ofthingSy that people under us 
should be well treated ; that she should give up play 
or late hours upon Sunday, because the parson says 
Sunday should be devoted to religion. I know well 
that nothing is so unfashionable as for a husband and 
wife to be often together ; that it is beneath a fine 
lady to give attention to domestic ceconomy, or to 
demean herself so far as to consider servants to be of 
the same species with their mistresses ; and that go- 
ing to church is fit only for fools and old women* 
But though I do not recommend the above, or the 
like practices on their own account, and in so far 
must differ from the philosophical gentlemen 1 have 
referred to ; yet, I think, what they recommend 
ought to be attended to, for the good effects it may 
have on female beauty. Though I am aware, that 
every fine lady is apt, like Lady Townlyy to faint at 
the very description of the pleasures of the country ; 
yet she ought to be induced to spend some of bet' 
time there ; even though it should be her husband'^ 
principal place of residence ; because the tranquillity' 
and fresh air of the country, may repair some of the 
devastations which a winter campaign in town may 
have made upon her cheeks. Though I know al- 
so, that spending Sunday like a good Christian i$ 
the most tiresome and unfashionable of all things^ 
yet, perhaps, some observance of the Sabbath, and 
a little regularity on that day, by going to chiu-ch, 
and getting early to bed, may smooth those wrinkles 
which the late hours of the other six are apt to pro« 
duce : and though ceconomy, or attention to a bus* 
band^s affairs, is, I allow, a mean and rulgar thing 
in itself; yet, possibly, it should be so far attended 
to as to prevent that husband's total ruin ; because 
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duns, and the other impertinent concomitants of 
bankruptcy, are apt, from the trouble they occasion^ 
to spoil a fine face before its time. In like nvanner, 
though I grant it is below a fine lady to cultivate the 
qualities ofs*weetnesff mildness^ humility ^ tenderness^ or 
good nature, because she is taught that it is her duty 
to do so ; I would, nevertheless, humbly propose to 
the ladies, to be good-humoured, to be mild to their 
domestics, nay, to be complaisant even to their hu»- 
bstnds ; because good-humour, mildness, and com- 
plaisance are good for their faces. Attention to 
these qualities, I am inclined to believe, will do more 
for their beauty, than the finest paint the most skil- 
fully laid on : the cttfture of them will give a higher 
hiilre to their complexion, without any danger of 
this colouring being rubbed off, or the natural fine- 
ness of the skin being hurt by its use. 

Let every lady, therefore, consider, that when- 
ever she says or does a good-humoured thing, she 
adds a new beauty to her countenance ; that by giv- 
ing some attention to the affairs of her family, and 
now and then living regularly, and abstaining from 
the late hours of dissipation, she will keep off, some- 
what longer than otherwise, the wrinkles of age; 
and I would hope the prescription I have given, 
may, amidft the more important cares of pleasure, 
appear deserving of her attention. 

This prescription must, from its nature, be con- 
fined to the ladies, beauty in perfection being their 
prerogative. To recomme»dt.vir/w^ to owrjine gen- 
tlemen, because vice might hurt their shapes, or spoil 
their faces, may appear somewhat like irony, which 
on so serious a subject, I would wish to avoid. 
Some considerations may, however, be suggested, 
why even zjine gentleman ma][ find his account in an 
occasional practice of virtue, without -derogating 
from the dignity of that character which it co3t$ 

VOL. xjrxiv. c 
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liim so much labour to attain ; and these may per- 
haps be the subject of a futuie paper. 
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JM^liora pit docuert Mareniiu 

HOR, 

Tnfi following letter I received from an unkiiowii 
correspondent. The subject of it is so important^ 
that I shall probably take some future opportunity 
of giving my sentiments on it to the Public : in the 
mean time I am persuaded it will afford matter of 
much serious consideration to many of my readers. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

SIR, 

At the age of twenty-five I succeeded to an estate 
of 1500/. a year by the death of a father, by whom 
I was tenderly beloved, and for whose memory I still 
retain the most sincere regard. Not long after, I 
married a lady, to whom I had for some time been 
warmly attached. As neither of us were fond of 
the bustle of the world, and as we found it every 
day become more irksome, we took the resolution of 
quitting it altogether \^ and soon after retired to a 
family -seat, which has been the favourite residence 
9f my ancestors for many successive generations. 
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There I passed my days in as perfect happiness 
as any reasonable man can expect to find in this 
world. My affection and esteem for my wife in- 
creased daily ; and as she brought me three fine 
children, two boys and a girl, their prattle afforded 
a new fund of amusement. There were, likewise, 
in our neighbourhood, several families that might 
have adorned any society, with whom we lived on 1 
an easy, friendly footing, free from the restraints of 
creremony, which, in the great world, may, perhaps, [ 
be necessary, but, in private life, are the bane of alt 
social intercourse. 

There is no state, however, entirely free from care 
and uneasiness. My sohcitude about my children 
increased with their years. My boys, in particular, 
gave me a thousand anxious thoughts. Many plans 
of education were proposed for them, of which the 
advantages and disadvantages were so equally balan<* 
ced, as to render the choice of any one a matter of 
BO small perplexity* 

Meantime .the boys grew upi ; and the eldest, 
who was a year older than his brother, had entered 
bis tenth year, when an uncle of my wife, who, by 
bis services in parliament, and an assiduous attend* 
ance at court, bad obtained a very considerable office 
tmder government, honoured us with a visit, tte 
seemed much pleased with the looks, the spirit, and 
promising appearance of my sons ; he paid me many 
compliments on the occasion, and I listened to him 
with all the pleasure a fond parent feels in hearing 
the praises of his children. 

After he had been some days with us, he asked 
me in what manner I proposed to educate the boys, 
and what my views were as to their establishment in 
the world ? I told him all my doubts and perplexi« 
ties. He enlarged on the absurdity of the old-fash^ 
ioaed system of education, as he termed it, and talked 

tC3 
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I touch of the folly of sending a boy to Eton or West- 

/ xninster, to waste the most precious years of his life 

/t in acquiring languages of little or no real use in the 

^j world : and begged leave to suggest a plan, which» 

he saidy had been attended with the greatest succesf 

in a variety of instances that had fallen within hu 

own particular knowledge. 

His scheme was to send my sons for two or three 
years to a private school iu the neighbourhood <S 
London, where they might get rid of their proviiK 
cial dialect, which, he observed^ would be alone 8U& 
ficient to disappoint ail hopes of their future ad* 
vancement. He proposed to send them afterwards 
to an academy at Paris to acquire the French laa« 

fuaffe, with every other accomplishment necessary to 
t them for the vsrorld. * When your eldest «on,' 
added he, * is thus qualified, it will be easy for me to 

fet him appointed secretary to an embassy ; and if 
e shall then possess those abilities of which he Jiai 
now every appearance, I make no doubt I shall be 
able to procure him a seat in parliamegt ; and there 
will be no office in the state to which he may not 
aspire. As to your second son, give him the .same 
education you give his brother $ and, when he is of 
a proper age, get him a commission in the army^ 
and push him on in that line as fast as possible*' 

Though I saw some objections to this schemet 
yet, I must confess, the flattering prospect of ambi- 
tion it opened, had a considerable effect upon my 
mind ; and, as my wife, who had been taught to 
receive the opinions of her kinsman with the utmost 
deference, warmly seconded his proposal, I at lengthy 
though not without reluctance, gave my assent to it* 
When the day of departure came, I accompanied 
my boys part of the way ; and, at taking leave of 
them, felt a pang I then endeavoured to conceal, and 
ftrhich I need not now attempt to describe. 
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I had the satisfaction to receive, from time to 
time, the most pleasing accounts of their progrressa 
and after they went to Paris, I was still more and 
more flattered with what I heard of their improve- 
ment. 

At length the wished for period of their return 
approached : I heard of their arrival in Britain, and 
that, by a certain day, we might expect to see them 
at home. We were all impatience : my daughter, in 
particular, did nothing but count the hours and mi- 
nutes, and hardly shut her eyes the night preceding 
the day on which her brothers were expected : her * 
mother and I, though we shewed it less, felt, I be- 
Heve, equal anxiety. 

When the day came, my girl, who had been con- 
stantly on the look-out, ran to tell me she saw a 
post-chaise driving to the gate. We hurried down 
to receive the boys. But, judge of mv astonish- 
ment, when I saw two pale, emaciated figures get 
oat of the carriage, in their dress and looks resem- 
bling monkies rather than human creatures. What . 
was still worse, their manners were more displeasing ,' 
than their appearance. When my daughter ran up, ' 
with tears ofjoy in her eyes, to embrace her brother, 
he held her from him, and burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter at something in her dress that ap- 
peared to him ridiculous. He was joined in the 
uugh by his younger brother, who was pleased, 
however, to say, that the girl was not ill-looking, 
and, when taught to put on her clothes, and to use 
a little rouge^ would be tolerable. 

Mortified as I was at this impertinence, the parti- 
ality of a parent led me to impute it, in a great mea- 
sure, to the levity of youth ; and I stiff flattered 
myself that matters were not so bad as they appear- 
ed to be. In these hopes I sat down to dinner. But 
there the behaviour of the young gentlemen did not^ 

C3 
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hy any means, tend to lessen my chagrin : there 
I was nothing at table they could eat ; t£«y ran out 
in praise of French cookery, and seemed even to be 
adepts in the science : they knew the component 
ingredients of the most fashionable ragoos andjri* 
candeauSf and were acquainted with the names and 
characters of the most celebrated practitioners of the 
art in Paris. 

To stop this inundation of absurdity, and, at the 
same time, to try the boys further, I introduced 
some topics of conversation, on which they ought 
to have been able to say something. But, on these 
subjects^ they were perfectly mute ; and I could 
I plamly see their silence did not proceed from the 
> modesty and diffidence natural to youth, but ^om 
1 the most perfect and profound ignorance. They 
soon, however, took their revenge for the restraint 
thus imposed on them. In their turn they began to 
talk of things, which, to the rest of the company^ 
were altogether unintelligible. After some con* 
versation, the drift of which we could not discover* 
they got into a keen debate on the comparative 
merit of the Dot de puce^ and the Puce tn Couchu g 
and, in the course of their argument, used words 
and phrases which to us were equally incomprehen- 
sible as the subject on which they were employed. 
Not long after my poor girl was covered with con* 
fusion, on her brother's asking her. If she did not 
think the CuUse de la Reine the prettiest thing in 
the world ? 

But, Sir, I should be happy, were I able to 8ay» 
that ignorance and folly, bad as they are, were all 
\ I had to complain of. I am sorry to add, that mf 
young men seem to have made an equal promss it 
I vice. It was but the other day I happened to ob* 
serve to the eldest, that it made me uneasy to see 
his brother look so very ill ; to which he repliedt 
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with am air of the most easy indifference, that poor 
Charles had been a Httle unfortunate in an affair 
with an Opera-girl at Paris ; but, for my part, add- 
ed he» I never ran those hazards, as I always con- 
fined my amours to women of fashion. 

In short. Sir, these unfortunate youths have re- 
turned ignorant of every thing they ought to know ; 
their minds corrupted, and their bodies debilitated, 
by a course of premature debauchery. I can easily 
see that I do not possess either their confidence or 
affection ; and they even seem to despise me for the 
want: of those frivolous accomplishments on which 
they value themselves so highly. In this situation, 
what is to be done ? Their vanity and conceit make 
them incapable of Hatening to reason or advice ; and 
to use the authority of a parent, would probably be 
as ineffectual for their improvement, as to me it 
would be unpleasant. 

I have ^hus. Sir, laid-my case before you, in hopes 
of being favoured with your sentiments upon it. 
Possibly it may be of some benefit to the public, by 
serving as a beacon to others in similar circum- 
stances. As to myself, I hardly expect you will be 
able to point out a remedy for that affliction which 
preys upon the mind, and, in all likelihood, will 
shorten the days, of 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 
R L.G. 



NOTES to CORRESPONDENTS. 

ViTViZvi^s favours have been receive J9 and shall h 
duly attended to. 
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A Letter signed K, Z. and an Essay subscribed T). 
are under consideration. ^ 

On Wednesday next f Tuesday being appointed for 
the day of the National Fast) will be published 
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Pedantry, in the common sense of the word 
means an absurd ostentation of learning and stiffhes 
of phraseology, proceeding from a misguided kno^ 
ledge of books, and a total ignorance of men. 

But I have often thought, that we might exten 

its signification a good deal farther ; and, in gene 

ral, apply it to that faiHng, which disposes a perso 

to obtrude upon others subjects of conversation n 

lating to his own business, studies, or amusement. 

In this sense of the phrase, we should ^nd fedam 

in every character and condition of life. Instead < 

^ black coat and plain shirt, we should often see p( 

dantry appear in an embroidered suit and Brusse 

lace ; instead of being bedaubed with snuff, i« 

should find it breathing perfumes ; and, in place < 

9. book-worm, crawling through the gloomy cloiste 

of an university, we should mark it m the state of 

gilded butterfly, buzzing through the gay region < 

the drawing-room. 

Robert Daiseyy Esq. is a pedant of this last kin 
When he tells you that his ruffles cost tweni 
guineas a pair ; that his buttons were the first of tl 
Eilid made by one of the most eminent artists 
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Birmingham ; that his buckles were procured by 
means of a friend at Paris, and are the exact pattern 
of those worn by the Comte (Pjirtols ; that the loop 
of his hat was of his own contrivance, and has set the 
fashion to half a dozen of the finest fellows in town : 
when he descants on all these particulars, with that 
smile of self-complacency which sits for ever on his 
cheek, he is as much a pedant as his quondam tutor, 
who recites verses from Pindar, tells stories out of 
Herodotus, and talks for an hour on the energy of 
the Greek particles. 

But Mr. Daisey is struck dumb by the approach 
of his brother SirJjiflaMtft^whose pedantry goes a 
pitch higher, and pours out all the intelligence of 
France and Italy, whence the young Baronet is just 
returned, after a tour of fifteen months over all the 
kingdoms of the continent. Talk of music, he cuts 
you short with the history of the first singer at Na* 
fles ; of painting, he runs you down with a descrip* 
tion of the gallery at Florence ; of architecture, he 
overwhelms you with the dimensions of St. Peter* ^ 
or the great church at Anttuerp ; or, if you leave 
the province of art altogether, and introduce the 
name of a river or hill, he instantly deluges you with 
the Rhiney or makes you dizzy with the height of 
Etna or Mont Blanc. 

li^igs will have no difficulty of owning her great 
aunt to be a pedant, when she talks all the time of 
dinner on the composition of the pudding, or the 
seasoning of the mince-pies ; or enters into a dis« 
quisition on the figure of the damask table-dothf 
with a word or two on the thrift of making one's 
own linen : but the young lady will be surprised 
when I inform her, that her own history of last 
Thursday's assembly, with the episode of Lady Di*« 
feather, and the digression to the quahties of Mr. 
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Frizzle the hair-dresser, was also a piece of down- 
right pedantry. 

Mra. Caudle is guilty of the same weakness, when 
«he rec6tlhts tEe numberless witticisms of her daudu- 
ter Emmyy describes the droll figure her httle &ff 
made yesterday at trying on his first pair of breech- 
£S, and informs us, that Bobby has eot seven teethy 
and is just cutting an eighth, though he will be but 
nine months old next Wednesday at six o'clock is 
the evening. Nor is her pedantiy less disgusting^ 
when she proceeds to enumerate the virtues and 
good qualities of her husband ; thoueh this last spe- 
cies is so unconvnou) that it may, perhaps, be adzniu 
ted into conversation for the sake of variety. 

i^ucknvorm is the meanest of pedants, when he tdlf 
you of the scarcity of money at present, and that he 
IS amazed how people can afford to live as they do i 
that, for his part, though he has a tolerable fortune^ 
he finds it exceedingly difficult to conunand cash for 
his occasions ; that trade is so dead^ and debts so ill 
.paid at present, that he was obliged to sell some 
shares of bank stock to make up the price of his last 
purchase ; and had actually countermanded a service 
of plate, else he should have been obhged to strike 
jseveral n^mes out of the list of his weekly pension- 
ers ; and that this apology was sustained t'other 
day by the noble company (giving you a hst of thi;^ 
pr four peers, and their families) who did him tl^ 
honour to eat a bit of mutton with him. All thiiy 
however, is true. As is also another anecdote, which 
Muckworm forgot to mention ; his first cousin dined 
Ithat day with the servants, who took compassion on 
the lad, after he had been turned down stairs, with 
^ refusal of twenty pounds to set him up in the trade 
4>f a shoemaker, 
i 71^1^ ^ pedantry in every disquisitioni howevor 
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masterly it may be, that stops the general conversa-j 
tion of the company. When Silius delivers that sort 
of lecture he is apt to get into, though it is support- 
ed by the most extensive information and the clear- 
est discernment, it is still pedantry ; and, while I 
admire the talents of Siliusy I cannot help being im- 
easy at his exhibition of them. In the course of this j 
dissertatioh, the farther a man proceeds, the more he I 
seems to acquire strength and inclination for the! 
progress. Last night, after supper, Silius began 
upon Protestantism, proceeded to the Irish massacre^ 
went through the Revolution, drew the character of 
King William, repeated anecdotes of Schomherg, and 
ended at a quarter past twelve, by delineating the 
course of the Boyne, in half a bumper of port, upon- 
my' best table ; which river, happening to overflow 
its banks, did infinite damage to my cousin Sophy'* 
white sattin petticoat. 

In short, every thing, in this sense of the wcwd, 
is Pedantry, which tends to destroy that equality of 
conversation which is necessary to the perfect ease , 
and good-humour of the company. Every one' 
would be struck with the unpoliteness of that per- \ 
son's behaviour, who should help himself to a whole ' 
plate of peas or strawberries which some friend had - 
«ent him for a rarity in the beginning of the season. 
Now, Converfation is one of those good things of t 
which our guests or companions are equally entitled \ 
to a share, as of any other constituent part of the ■ 
entertainment ; and it is as essential a want of polite-.* 
ness to engross the one, as to monopolize the other.^ 

Besides, it unfortunately happens, that we are very ". 
inadequate judges of the value of our own discourse^ 
or the rate at which the dispositions of our company- 
will incline them to hold it. The reflections we 
make, and the stories we tell, are to be judged of by 
others, who may hold a very different opinion of 
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their acuteness or their humour. It will be pru- 
dent, therefore, to consider, that the dish we bring 
to this entertainment, however pleasing to our own 
taste, may prove but moderately palatable to those 
we mean to treat with it ; and that, to every man, 
as well as ourselves, ^except a few very humble 
ones,) his own conversation is iht plati of peas or 
straivberrles. 
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I^ec ex:itatur clasiico miles truci 

I^ec horrit irjfufT! mare ; 
Forumque vitaf, et sxtperha ci'vium 

Futent.or.m limina. 

HOR. 

Great taleits are usually attended with a propor- 
tional desire of exerti;ig them ; and indeed, were it 
othei-wise, t'ley would be, in a great measure, use- 
less to those who possess them, as well as to society. 

But, whilj this disposition generally leads men of 
high parts a. id high spirit to take a share in active 
lif?, by engaging in the pursuits of business or am- 
bition, the.eare, amidst the variety of human cha- 
racter, some instances, in which persons eminently 
possessed of those quahties, give way to a contrary 
disposition. 

A man of an aspiring mind and nice sensibility 
may, from a wrong direction, or a ron- antic excess 
of spirit, find it difficult to submit to the ordiuary 
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pursuits of life. Filled with enthusiastic ideas of 
the glory of a general, a senator, or a statesman, he 
may look with indifference, or even with disgust, 
on the less brilliant, though, perhaps, not less use- 
ful occupations of the physician, the lawyer, or the 
trader. 

My friend Mr. Umphravtlle is a remarkable in- 
stance of great talents thus lost to himself and to so- 
ciety. The singular opinions which have influenced 
his conduct, I have often heard him attempt, with 
great warmth, to defend. 

* In the pursuit of an ordinary profession,* 
would he say, * a man of spirit and sensibility, while 

* he is subjected to disgusting occupations, finds it 

* necessary to submit with patience, nay often with 

* the appearance of satisfaction, to what he will be 

* apt to esteem dulness, folly, or impertinence, in 

* those from whose countenance, or opinion, he 

* hopes to derive success ; and, while he pines in 

* secret at so irksome a situation, perhaps, amidft 

* the crowds with whom he converses, he may not 
< find a friend to whom he can communicate his 

* son'ows. 

* If, on the other hand,' he would add, * he be- 

* takes himself to retircment, it is true, he cannot 

* hope for an opportunity of performing sj^lendid 
« actions, or of gratifying a passion for glory ; but 

* if he attain not all that he wishes, he avoids much 

* of what he hates. Within a certain range he will 

* be master of his occupations and his company ; 

* his books will, in part, supply the want of society ; 

* and, in contemplation, at least, he may often en- 

* joy those pleasures from which fortune has pre- 

* eluded him. 

* If the country, as will generally happen, be the 
« place of his retirement, it will afford a variety of 

* objects agreeable lo his temper. In the prospect 
yni.. xj.xiv, D 
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* of alofty mountain, an extensive plain, or the un- 

* bounded ocean, he may gratify his taste for the 

* subhme ; while the lonely vale, the hoUoW bank, 

* or the shady wood, will present him a retreat 

* suited to the thouffhtfulness of his disposition.* 

Such are the sentiments which have formed the 
character of Mr. Umphra'otUe^ which have regulated 
the choice and tenor of his life. 

His father, a man of generosity and expence be* 
yond his fortune, though that had once been consi- 
derable, left him at the age of twenty-five, full of 
the high sentiments natural, at these years, to a 
young gentleman brought up as the heir Y)f an an- 
cient family, and a large estate, with a very con^- 
derable income to support them; for though the 
remaining part of the family-fortune still aiiorded 
him a rent-roll of loool. a year, his clear revenue 
could scarcely be estimated at 300I. 

Mr. Umphravilky though he wanted not a relish 
for polite company and elegant amusements, was 
more distinguished for an ardent desire of know- 
ledge ; in consequence of which he had made an 
uncommon progress in several branches of science. 
The classical writers of ancient and modem times, 
but especially the former, were those from whose 
works he felt the highest pleasure ; yet he had, 
amone other branches of learning, obtained a consi- 
derable knowledge of jurisprudence, and was a tole- 
rable proficient in mathematics. 

On these last circumstances his friends founded 
their hopes of his rising in the world. One part 
of them argued, from the progress he had made 
in jurisprudence, that he would prove an exceUent 
lawyer ; the other, that his turn for mathematics 
would be an useful quaHfication in a military life ; 
and all agreed in the necessity of his following 
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some profession in which he might have an oppor- 
tunity of repairing his fortune. 

Mr. Umpbravule^ however, had very diflFerent sen- 
timents. Though he had studied the science of 
jurisprudence with pleasure, and would not have de«> 
clined the appHcation of its principles, as a member 
of the legislature, he felt no inclmation to load his 
piemory with the rules of our municipal law, or to 
pccupy himself 'in applying them to the uninterest- 
ing ^sputes of individuals ; and, though he neither 
wanted a taste for the art, nor a passion for the 
glory of a soldier, he was full as Httle disposed to 
carry a pair of colours at a review, or to Ene the 
streets in a procession. Nor were his objections to 
other plans of bettering his fortune, either at home 
or abroad, less unsurmountable. 

In short, after deliberating on the propositions 
of his friends, and comparing them with nis own 
feelings, Mr. Umphravtlle concluded, that, as he 
. could not enter into the world in a way suited to 
his inchnation and temper, the quiet and retirement 
of a country Hfe, though with a narrow fortime^ 
would be more conducive to his happiness, than the 
pursuit of occupations to which he felt an aversion, 
even should they be attended with a greater degree 
of success than, from that circumst^uice, he judged 
Xo be probable. 

Agreeably to this opinion he took his resolution \ 
and, notvdthstanding the opposition of his friends, 
retired, a few months after hi^ father's death, to his 
estate in the country, where he has hved upwards of 
forty years ; his family, since the death of his mou- 
ther, a lady of uncommon sense and virtue, who 
{survived her husband some time, having consisted 
pply of himself, and an unmarried sister, of a dispo-^ 
^i^ion similar to his own. 

]^eit]ier his circumstances nor inclination led Mr« 

9? 
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Umphra'ctUe to partake much of the jolh'ty of his 
neighbours. His farm has never exceeded what he 
found absolutely necessary for the convenience of 
his little family ; and though he employed himself 
for a few years in extending his plantations over the 
neighbouring grounds, even that branch of industry 
he soon laid aside, from a habit of indolence, which 
has daily grown upon him ; and since it has been 
dropped, his books, and sometimes his gun, with 
the conversation of his sister, and a few friends who 
now and then visit him, entirely occupy his time. 

In this situation, Mr. Umphraville has naturally 
contracted several peculiarities, both of manner and 
opinion. They ar^> however, of a kind which nei- 
ther lessen the original politeness of the one, nor 
weaken the natural force and spirit of the other. 
In a word, though he has contracted rust, it is the 
rust of a great mind, which, while it throws a cer- 
tain melancholy reverence around its possessor, ra- 
ther enhances than detracts from the native beauty 
and dignity of his character. 

These particulars will suffice for introducing this 
gentleman to my readers ; and I may afterwards 
take occasion to gratify such of them as wish to 
know somewhat more of a life and opinions with 
which I have long been intimately acquainted. 
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Lua 

To tbe AvTHO^ of the Mirror. 

!JIR> 

I AM a aort of retainer to the muses ; and though I 
cannot boast of much familiarity with themselves* 
hold a subordinate intimacy with several branches of 
their family. I never made yerses, but I can repeat 
several thousands. Though I am not a writer, I 
am reckoned a very reaoy expounder of enignuu ; 
and I have given many good hints towards the com* 
position of some favourite rebuses and charades. I 
have also ^ very competent share of classical learning } 
I can construe Latin when there is an English ver- 
sion on the opposite colunrn, and read the Greek 
character with tolerable facility ; I speak a little 
French, and can make shift to understand the sub^ 
ject of an Italian opera. 

With these quali^cadons, Sir, I am held in con* 
^iderable estimation by the wits of both sexes. I am 
sometimes allowed to clap first at a play, and pro* 
nounce a firm encore after a fashionable song. I am 
consulted by several ladies before they stick their 
pin into the catalogue of the circulating library ; and 
have translated to some polite companies all the 
mottos of your paper, except the last, which, being 
somewhat crabbed, I did not chuse to risk my cre- 
dit by attemptmg. I have at last ventured to put 

D3 
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myself into print in the Mirror ; and send you in- 
formation 01 a scheme I have formed for making my 
talents serviceable to the republic of letters. 

Every one must have observed the utility of a 
pmper selection of names to a play or a novel. The 
bare sounds oiMonimia or Imoinda set a tender-heartr 
ed young lady a crying ; and a letter from Edward 
to Maria contains a sentiment in the very title « 

Were I. to illustrate this by an opposite example, 
as schoolmasters give exercises of bad Latin, the 
truth of my assertion would appear in a still stronger 
hght. 

Suppose, Sir, one had a mind to write a very pa- 
thetic story of the disastrous loves of a young lady 
and a young gentleman, the first of whom was called 
Guhhins^ and the latter Gubblestones^ two very re* 
spectable names in some parts of our neighbour- 
country. The GuBbmsesy from an ancient family- 
feud, had a mortal antipathy at the Gubblestones ; 
this, however, did not prevent the attachment of the 
heir of the last to the heiress of the former ; an at- 
tachment begun by accident, increased by acquaint- 
ance, and nourished by mutual excellence. But the 
hatred of the fathers was unconquerable ; and old 
Gubbins having intercepted a letter from young Gub* 
hlestonesy breathed the most horrid denunciations of 
vengeance against his daughter, if ever he should 
discover the smallest intercourse between her and the 
son of his enemy ; and further, effectually to seclude 
any chance of an union with so hated a name, he 
instantly proposed a marriage between her and. a 
young gentleman lately returned from his travels, a 
Mr. Clutterbucky who had seen her at a ball, and was 
deeply smitten with her beauty. On being made 
acquainted with this intended match, Gubblestanes 
grew almost frantic with grief and despair. Wander^ 
ing round the house where his }oved Guhbini was 
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confined, he chanced to meet Mr. Clutterhuci hasten- 
ing to an interview with his destined bride. Stung 
with jealousy and rage, reckless of life, and regard- 
less of the remonstrances of his rival,- he drew, and 
attacked him with desperate fury. Both swords 
were sheathed at once in the breasts of the comba- 
tants. Clutterbuck died on the spot : his antagonist 
lived but to be carried to the house of his impla- 
cable enemy, and breathed his last at the feet of his 
mistress. The dying words of Gubblestonest the 
succeeding phrenzy and death of Guhbinsy the relent- 
ing sorrow of their parents, with a description of the 
tomb in which Gubbins^ GubblestoneSi and Clutterbuck^ 
were laid, finish the piece, and would leave on the 
mind of the reader the highest degree of melancholy 
and distress, were it not for the mifortunate sounds 
which compose the names of the actors in this event- 
ful story ; yet these names, Mr. Mirror, are really 
and truly right English surnames, and have as good 
a title to be unfortunate as those of Mordaunty Mon^ 
iaguey or Howard, 

Nor is it only in the sublime or the pathetic that 
a happy choice of names is essential to good writing. 
Comedy is so much beholden to this article, that I 
have known some with scarcely any wit or character 
but what was contained in the Dramatis Persons* 
Every other species of writing, in which humour or 
character is to be personified, is in the same predica^l 
ment, and depends for great part of its applause on j 
the knack of hitting off a lucky allusion from the 1 
name to the person. Your brother essayists have 
been particulariy indebted to this invention, for sup- 
plying them with a very necessary material in the 
construction of their papers. In the Spectator, I 
find, from an examination of my notes on this sub- ; 
jecty there are 532 names of characters and corre^*! 
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pondentSy J94 of which sure descriptive apd charac* 
teristic. 

Having thus shewn the importapce of the art of 
name makings I proceed to inform you of my plaq 
for assisting authors in this particular, and saving 
them that expence of time and study which the in^ 
vention of names proper for different pmposes mu8( 
occasion. 

I have, from a long course of useful and extensive 
reading, joined to an uncommon strength of memory, 
Iseen enabled to form a kind of dictionary of nameg 
for all sorts of suhjects, pathetic, sentimental, seri* 
bus, satirical, or merry. For noyeHsts, I have made 
i'H collection of the best sounding EngHsh, or Ene-^ 
I lish-hke, French, or French-like names ; I say, the 
best sounding, soimd being the only thing necessary 
in that department. For comic writers, and essayist^ 
of your tribe. Sir, I have made up from the work$ 
of former authors^ as well as from my own invention, 
a hst of names, with the characters or subjects to 
which they allude prefixed. A learned friend haa 
furnished me with a parcel of signatures for political, 
philosophical, and rehgious essayists in the news- 
papers, among which are no fewer than eighty-six 
compounds beginning with philo^ whi^h are all from 
four or seven syllables long, and cannot fail to have 
a powerful tendency towards the edification and con* 
viction of country readers. 

For the use of serious poetry, I have a set of names, 
tragic, eleeiac, pastoral, and legendary ; for songs, 
satires, and epigrams, I have a parcel properly cor- 
responding to those departments. A column is sub- 
joined, shewing the number of feet whereof they 
consist, that being a requisite chiefly to be attended 
•to, in names destined for the purposes of poetry, 
<jSonie of them^ indeed, ^re so happily contrived. 
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that, by means of an easy and natural contraction^ 
they can be shortened or lengthened, (like a pocket 
telescope,) according to the structure of the line in 
which they are to be introduced ; others, by the 
assistance of proper interjections, are ready made in- 
to smooth flowing hexameters, and will be found 
extremely useful, particularly to our writers of tra- 
gedy. 

All these, Sir, the fruits of several years' labour 
and industry, I am ready to communicate for an 
adequate consideration, to authors, or other persons 
whom they may suit. Be pleased, therefore, to in- 
form your correspondents, that, by applying to your 
publisher, they may be informed^ in the language of 
FalstafFe, * where a commodity of good names is to be 
* bought* As for your own particular. Sir, I am ♦ 
ready to attend you gratis^ at any tinie you V^j' 
stand in need of my assistance ; or you may write 
out your papers blank, and send them to me to fill 
up the names of the parties. 

I am yours, &c. 

V NOMENCLATOR, 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor has to return thanks to numberless Cor^ 
respondents for their favours lately received ; be begs 
leave y at the same time 9 to acquaint them^ tbaty as many 
inconveniencies would arise from a particular acknc*ti^* 
ledgment of every letter ^ he must henceforward be excused 
from making it ; they may^ however y rest assured of the 
strictest attention and impartiality in regard to their com- 
munications ,-~^jis to the insertion of papers sent himy he 
will be allowed to suggest ^ that from the nature of his 
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publieatlonf the acceptance or refusal of an essay is no 
criterion of its merits nor of the opinion in which it is 
held by the Editor. A performance may he improper 
for /^^ Mirror 9 ^7j often on account of its rising above j 
as of its falling itelow^ the level of such a workf which 
is peculiarly circumscribedy not only in its subjects ^ but in 
the manner of treating them. The same circumstance 
cvill often render it necessary to alter or abridge the 
productions of Correspondents ; a liberty for which the 
Editor hopes their indulgence^ ai^ wkifh he will u^e 
with the utmost caution f 
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Inspicere tanquam in speculum 
yitas omnium jukeo* 

TER. 

It was with regret that the ^Iditor foupd himself im- 
der the necessity of abridging the follo>ving letteri 
communicated by an unknown correspondent. 

To the Editor qf the Mi&ROR* 

Sir, 
As I was walking one afternoon, abput thirty 
years ago, by the Egyptian side of the Red Sea, 
m the neighbourhood of Babelmande), I accidentalr 
ly met with a Dervise. How we forthwith com- 
menced acquaintance ; how I went with him to hit 
hermitage ; how our acquaintance improved into in-* 
timacy, ^nii pm: intim^y into IVie^idship ; how WQ 
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conveilBed about every thing, both in heaven abovey 
and in the earth beneath ; how the Dervise fell 8ick» 
and how I, having some skill in medicine, admini- 
stered to his recovery ; how this strengthened his 
former regard by the additional tie of gratitude ; 
how, after a space, I tired of walking by the Red 
Sea, in the neighbourhood of Babelmandel, and fan- 
cied I should walk with more security and satis- 
faction by the side of Forth; are circumstances, 
that, after you shall be more interested in my life 
and conversation, I may venture to lay before you. 

In the meanwhile, suffice it to say, that my part- 
ing with the Dervise was very tender ; and that, at 
a memorial of his friendship, he presented me with 
a Mirror. I confess frankly, that, considering the 
poverty of my friend, and his unaffected manner of 
offering it, I supposed his present of httle intrinsic 
value. Yet, lookin? at it, and wishing to seem as 
sensible of its worth as possible, * This,' said I, 

* may be a very useful Mirror. As it is of a con- 

• venient size, I may carry it in my pocket, and, if 

* I should happen to be in a public company, it may 
« enable me to wipe from my face any accidental 

• dust, or to adjust the posture of my periwig.* 
For, Sir, at that time, in order to command some 
respect among the Mussulmen, I wore a periwig of 
three tails. 

* That Mirror,* said the Dervise, looking at me 
with great earnestness, * is of higher value thaa 

• you suppose : and of this, by the following ac- 

* count of its nature and uses, I am sure you will be 

< fully satisfied. Of Mirrors, some are convex, and 

* represent their object of a size considerably dimi- 

• nished : accordingly," the images they display are 

< extremely beautiiul. A company of people re- 

♦ presented by this Mirror, shall appear without spot 

< or blemish, like a company of lov6ly sylphs. Now, 
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* my good Cliristian friend, mine is not a convex 

* Mirror. Neither is it concave : for concave Mir- 

* rors have just an opposite effect ; and, by enlarg- 

* ing the object they represent, would render even 

* the Houri in Paradise as hideous as the Witch of 

* Endor, or a Pagan Fury. In short, it is a good 

* plain Mirror, intended to represent things just as 

* they are, but with properties and varieties not to 

* be met with in comrmon glass.' 

* Whenever,* continued he, * you entertain any 

* doubt concerning the propriety of your conduct, 

* or have apprehensions that your motives are not 

* exactly what you conceive or wish them to be, I 

* advice you forthwith to consult the Mirror. You 

* will there «ee yourself without disguise ; and be 

* enabled, not merely to wipe from your face any 

* accidental dust, or to adjust your periwig of three 

* tails, but to rectify your conduct, and adjust your 

* deportment.' In truth. Sir, I have made this ex- 
periment, according to the direction of the Dervise, 
so often, and with such small satisfaction to myself, 
that I am heartily sick of it. I have consulted my 
Mirror, in the act of giving alms, expecting, no 
doubt, to see myself charactered with the softest 
compassion, and, behold ! I was swollen and bloated 
with ostentation. Glowing with indignation, as I 
conceived, against the vices of mankind, and their 
blindness to real merit, I have looked in the Mirror, 
and seen the redness of J^ngtr, the flashings of dis- 
appointed Ambition. Very lately, a friend of mine 
read me an essay he had written ; he seemed to m.e 
somewhat conscious of its merit ; he expected, and 
vns entitled to some applause ; * but,' said I to my- 
self, * I will adininister to no man's vanitv, nor ex^ 

* pose my friend by encouraging his self-conceit ;' 
and so observed an obstinate unyielding silence. I 

f 
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looked in the ftCrror, and am ashamed to tell you 
jBf motrve was not so pure. 

Bnty instead of exposing mr own infirmitieSy I 
wBlf in perfect consistency with some of the most 
powerfnl principles in onr nature, and in a manner 
nmch less exceptionable to myself, explain the pro* 
penies of my Mirror, by the views it gives me of 
other men. 

* Whenever,' continued the Dervise, * you have 

* any doubt concerning the conduct of another 
< person, take an opportu.iity, and, when he is 

* least aware, catch a copy of his face in your Mir* 

* ror.' It would do your heart eood. Sir, if you 
delight in that species of monu criticism which 
some people denominate scandal, to see the disco* 
veries I have made. Many a ^ve physician have I 
seen laying his head to one side, fixing his solemn 
eye on the far comer of a room, or poring with 
steady ffaze on his watch, and seeming to count the 
beats of his patient's pulse, when, in fact, he was 
numbering, in his own mind, the gruineas accruing 
from his circle of morning visits, or studying what 
fine speech he should make to my Lady Dutchess ; 
or, if his patient were a fsir patient---but here I 
would look no longer. 

I have often carried my Mirror to church, and» 
fitting in a snug comer, have catched the flaming 
orator of the pulpit in many a rare grimace, and ex- 
pressive gesture ; expressive not of humility, but of 
pride ; jtiot of any desire to communicate instruction^ 
but tqr procure applause ; not to explain the gospe^ 
but to exjiibit the preacher. 

* This Mirror,' said the Mussulman, continuing 
his valedictory speech, will not only display your 
' acquaintaixe as they really are, but as they wish 

* to be : and for this purpose,* shewing me the way, 
' you have only to hold It in a particular position.' 

VOL. zzxiv. s 
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From tliis use of the Mirror^ holding it as the Der- 
vise desired me, I confess I have received special 
amusement. How many persons hideously deformed 
have appeared most divinely beautiful ; how many 
dull fellows have become amazingly clever; how 
many shrivelled cheeks have suddenly claimed a 
youthful bloom ! Yet, I must confess^ how surpri- 
sing soever the confession may appear, that I have 
found mankind, in general, very well satisfied with 
their talents : and, as far as regards moral and reli- 
gious improvement, I recollect very few instances of 
persons who wished for changes in their present con- 
dition. On the contrary, 1 have met with other 
examples ; and have seen persons not a little solici- 
tous to acquire the easy use of some fashionable im- 
pieties and immoralities. I have seen delicate fe- 
males, to say nothing of dainty gentlemen, wishing 
to forget their catechism ; striving to overcome their 
reluctance, and meditating, in their own minds, the 
utterance of some fashionable piece of raillery against 
religion ; yet, like the Amen of Macbeth, I have 
often seen it stick in their throat. 

* But,' continued the Dervise, * if you hold this 

• Mirror in a fit posture, it will not only shew you 

* men as they are, or as they wish to be, but with the 

* talents of which they reckon themselves actually 
< possessed ; and in that very character or situation 

• which they hold most suited to their abilities.' Now 
this property of the Mussulman's Mirror has given 
me more amusement than any other. By this means 
I have seen a whole company undergo instantaneous 
and strange transformation. I have seen the unr 
weildy burgess changed into a slender gentleman ; 
the deep philosopher become a man of the world ; 
the laborious merchant converted into a fox-hunter ; 
the mechanic's wife in the guise of a Countess ; and 
the pert scrivener become a cropped Ensign^ I have 
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seen those grave personages, whom you may obserte 
daily issuing from their alleys at noon, with white 
wigs, black coats buttoned and inclined to grey, 
with a cane in one hand, and the other stationed at 
their side-pocket, beatino^ the streets for political 
intelligence, and divinc^aiterwards into their natiTe 
lanes, or rising in a conee-house in the full dignity 
of a spectacled nose ; I have seen them moving in 
my Mirror in the shape of statesmen, mmisters at 
foreign courts, chancellors of England, judges, y^^ 
tices of the peace, or chief magistrates in electing 
boroughs. 

Now, Sir, as you have engaged in the important 
business of instructing the PubHc, I reckon you a 
much fitter person than me to be possessed of this 
precious Mirror. By these presents, therefcKiey 
along with a paper of dire^ions, I consign it into 
your hands. AU that I demand of you m return, 
IS to use this extraordinary gift in a proper and be* 
comine manner : for, like every other excellent giffc, 
it is fiable to be misused. Therefore be circum* 
spect ; nor let any person say of you, that yoa 
make use of a false glass, or tiiat the reflection it 
not just, or that the representation is partial ; or, 
iastlYf that it exhibits broken, distorted, or unnatu* 
ral unages. In full confidence that it will be an in* 
stroment in your hands for the most useful purposes, 
I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

VlTRSUS^ 
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N«9. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1779. 



To the Author of the Mirror* 

Sir, 
Some weeks ago I was called from my retreat in 
the country, where I have passed the last twenty 
years in the enjoyment of ease and tranquiUity, by 
an important ramily concern, which made it neces* 
sary for me to come to town. 

Last Thursday I was solicited by an old friend to 
accompany him to the Playhoufe^ to see the tragedy 
of King Lear ; and, by way of inducement, he told 
me, the part of Lear was to be performed by an 
actor who had studied the character under the 
JEnglish Rosciusy and was supposed to play it some- 
what in the manner of that mat master. As the 
theatre had been always my mourite amusement, I 
did not long withstand the entreaties of my friend } 
and when I reflected that Mr, Garrick was now gone 
to < that undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
< no traveller returns,* I felt a sort of tender desire 
to see even a copy of that great original^ from whose 
performances I had often, in the earher part of my 
life, received such exquisite pleasure. 

As we understood the house was to be crowded, 
we went at an early hour, and seated ourselves in the 
middle of the pity so as not only to see the play to 
advantage, but also to have a full view of the audi- 
ence, which, I have often thought, is not the least 
pleasing part of a public entertainment. When the 
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boxea began to fill I felt a secret satisfection in con- 
templating the beauties of the present times, and 
amused myself with tracing in the daughters, those 
features which, in the mothers and grandmothersy 
had charmed me so often. 

My friend pointed out to me, in different parts of 
the house, some of the reigning toasts of our times* 
but so changed, that without his assistance, I never 
should have been able to find them out. I looked 
in vain for that form, that complexion, and those 
numberless ffraces, on which I had been accustomed, 
to gaze with admiration. But this change was not- 
more remarkable, than the effect it had upon the^ 
beholders ; and I could not help thinking the siknt 
neglect with which those once celebrated beauties > 
were now treated, by much too severe a punishment > 
for that pride and haughtiness they had formerly 
assumed. 

While I was amusing myself in this manner^ I ob* 
served that some of the uffer boxes were filled vrith 
ladies, whose appearance soon convinced me that 
they were of an order of females more desirous of 
being distinguished for beauty than for virtue. I 
could not refrain from expressing some disgust at 
seeing those unfortunate creatures sitting thus open- 
ly mingled with women of the first rank and fashion. 

* Poh !' said my friend, ^ that is thought nothing of 

* now-a-days ; and every body seems to be of the 

* same opinion with the celebrated Countess of Dor» 

* cheiter^ mistress of King James II. who having 

* seated herself on the same bench with a lady of 

* rigid virtue, the other immediately shrunk back ; 

* which the Countess observing, said» with a smile» 
< Don't be afraid, Madam ; gallantry is not catch« 

* ing.' 

As I was gomg to reprove my fnend for talking 

«3 
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with such levity of a matter that seemed to be of so 
serious a nature, the curtain drew up, and the play 
began. It is not my design. Sir, to trouble you 
with any remarks on the performance $ the purpose 
of this letter is to request of you to take some notice 
of a species of indecorum, that appeared altogether 
new to me, and which, I confess it hurt me to ob« 
serve. 

Before the end of the first act, a number of young 
men came in, and took their places in the upper 
boxes, amidst those unhappy females I have already 
mentioned. I concluded that these persons were as 
destitute of any pretension to birth or fashion, as 
they were void ot decency of manners; but I was 
equally surprised and mortified to find, that many of 
them were of the first fiunihes of the kingdom. You, 
Sir, who have lived in the woiid, and seen the gra- 
dual and almost imperceptible progress of manners, 
will not, perhaps, be able to judge of my astonish- 
ment, when I beheld those very gentlemen quit their 
seats, and come down to pay their respects to the 
ladies in the lower boxes. The gross impropriety of 
this behaviour raised in me a degree of indignation 
which I could not easily restrain. I comforted my- 
self, however, with the hopes that those unthinking 
youths would meet with such a reception from the 
women of honour, as would effectusuly check this 
indecency ; but I am sorry to add, that I could not 
discern, either in their looks or manner, those marks 
of disapprobation which I had made my account vrith 
perceiving. Both the old and the young, the mothers 
and the daughters, seemed rather pledged when these 
young men of rank and fortune approached them. I 
^m persuaded, at the same time, that were they to 
think but for a moment of the consequences, they 
would be sensible of the impropriety of their behavi* 
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our in this particular. I must therefore intreat of 
you, Sir, to take the earliest opportunity of giving 
your sentiments on the subject. 

I am, &c* 

A.W. 



The complaints of my correspondent are not 
without reason. The boundaries between virtue and 
vice cannot be too religiously maintained ; and every 
thing that tends to lessen, in any degree, the respect , 
due to a woman of honour, ought ever to be guard- 
ed against with the utmost caution. 

When I was in France, I observed a propriety of 
behaviour in the particular mentioned by Mr. A. W. 
that pleased me much. Even in that country, loose 
as we imagine the manners there to be, nobody .who 
wishes to preserve the character of a well-bred gen- 
tleman, is ever seen at a place of public resort, in 
company with those misguided fair-ones, who, how- 
ever much they may be olnects of pity and compas- 
sion, have forfeited all title to respect and esteem* 
I would reconunend to our young men to follow, in 
this, the example of our neighbours, whom they are 
so ready to imitate in less laudable instances. To 
consider it only in this view, there is certai^y no 
greater breach of politeness than that which has 
given occasion to tnis letter. In other respects, the 
consequences are truly alan:ning. When every dis- 
tinclion is removed between the woman of virtue and 
the prostitute ; when both are treated with equal 
attention and observance ; are we to wonder if we 
find an alteration of the manners of the women in 

general, and a proportional diminution of that de- 
cacy which forms the distinguishing characteristic 
of the respectable part of the sex ? 
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These considerations will, I hope, prove suffici* 
cnt to correct this abuse in our young gentlemen. 
As to my feir country-women, it is ever with reluc* 
tance that I am obliged to take notice of any lit- 
tle impropriety into which they inadvertently fall. 
Let them, however, reflect, that a certain declicacy 
of sentiment and of manners is the chief ornament of 
the female character, and the best and surest guardi- 
an of female honour. That once removed, there 
will remain less difference than perhaps thev may be 
aware of, between them and the avowedly hcentious. 
Let them also consider, that, as it is unquestionably 
in their power to form and correct the manners of 
the men, so they are, in some sort, accountable, not. 
for their own conduct only, but also for that of their 
admirers. 



To the Author of the Mirror. 

I DO not mean to reflect^ Mr. Mirror ; for that 
is your business, not mine ; far less do I purpose to 
pun^ when I tell you, that it might save some reflec- 
tions upon yourself, did you take the trouble to 
translate into good common English those same La^ 
tin scraps, or mottos, which you sometimes hang 
out by way of a sign-post inscription at the top of 
your paper. For consider, Sir, who will be tempted 
to enter a house of entertainment offered to the 
Public, when the majority can neither read nor un- 
derstand the language in which the blH of fare is 
drawn and held out : I am a Scotsman of a good 
plain stomach, who can eat and digest any thmg ; 
yet I should like to have a guess at what was to be 
expected before I sit down to table. Besides, the 
fair 4cxf Mr. Mirror, for whom you express so 
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much respecty— -What shall they do ? Believe me, 
then, Sir, by complying with this hint, you will not 
only please the ladies, but now and then save a blush 
in their company to some grown gentlemen, who 
have not the good fortune to be so learned as your« 
self* Amongst the rebt, you will oblige one who 
has the honour to be 

Your, admirer and humble servant. 

Ignoramus. 

Edittburgbf Feb. 19, 1779* 

Mr. Ignoramus (whom I take to be a wiser man 
than he gives himself out for) must have often ob- 
served many great personages contrive to be uainteU 
ligible in onler to be respected* 



S 



NMo. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1779. 



•Jdarbttror 



jUprhu in vita esst uHUy ut nt quid nimU* 

TER. 

Ref!ssmsnt9 and Delicacy ofTaste^ are the produc- 
tions of advanced society. They open to the mind 
of persons possessed of them a field of elegant enjoy- 
ment ; but they may be pushed to a dangerous ex- 
treme. By that excess of sensibility to which they 
lead ; by that vanity which they flatter; that idea 
of 9uperi(mty which they nourish ; they may unfit 
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their possessor for the common and ordinary enjoy- 
ments of life ; and» by that too great niceness which 
they are apt to create^ they may mingle somewhat 
of disgust and mieasiness even in the highest and 
finest pleasures. A person of such a mind will often 
miss happiness where Nature intended it should be 
found, and seek for it where it is not to be met with. 
Disgust and Chagrin vnll frequently be his com- 
panions, while less cultivated minds are enjoying 
pleasure unmixed and unalloyed. 

I have ever considered my friend Charles Fleet* 
wood to be a remarkable instance of such a charac- 
ter, Mr. Fleetwood has been endowed by nature 
with a most feeling and tender heart. Educated to 
no particular profession, his natural sensibility has 
been increased by a life of inactivity, chiefly employ- 
ed in readine, and the study of the polite arts, which 
has given him that excess of refinement I have de» 
scribed above, that injures while it captivates. 

Last summer I accompanied him in an excursion 
into the country. Our object was partly air and 
exercise, and partly to pay a visit to some of our 
friends. 

Our first visit was to a coUege-acquaintance, re« 
markable for that old-fashioned hospitality which 
still prevails in some parts of the country, and which 
too often degenerates into excess. Unfortimately 
for us, we found with our friend a number of his 
jovial companions, whose object of entertainment 
was very different fix)m ours. Instead of wishing to 
epjoy the pleasures of th^f country, they expressed 
their satisfaction at the meeting of so many old ac- 
quaintance ; because they laid it would add to the 
ipirth and sociableness 01 the party, Accordingly, 
aft^r a long, and sqn^ewhat noisy, dinner, the table 
was covered with bottles and glasses; the pairth o£ 
the (company rose higher at Qveiy n^w toast \ sknd 
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though their drinking did not proceed quite the 
leogm of intoxication, the convivial festivity was 
drawn out, with verv little intermission, till it was 
time to go to bed. Mr. FUet*afoo{P% politeness pre- 
vented him from leaving the company ; but I, who 
knew him, saw he v^as mwardly fretted at the man* 
ner in which his time was spent during a fine even* 
ing, in one of the most beautiful parts of the coun- 
try. The mirth of the company, which was at least 
innocent, was lost upon him : their jokes hardly pro- 
duced a smile ; or, if they did, it was a forced one : 
even the good humour of those around him, instead 
of awakening his benevolence, and giving him a phi- 
Janthrophicsu pleasure, increased his chagrin ; and the 
louder the company laughed, the graver did I think/ 
Mr. i^^f^woo^s countenance became. / 

After having remained here two days, our time 
being spent pretty much in the manner I have de- 
scribed, we went to the house of another gentleman 
in the neighbourhood. A natural soberness of mind, 
Iccompamed with a habit of industry, and great at- 
tention to the management of his rarm, would save 
us, we knew, from any thing like riot or intempe- 
rance in his family. JBut even here I found Mr. 
Fleetwood not a whit more at his ease than in the ; 
last house. Our landlord's ideas of politeness made \ 
him think it would be want of respect to his guests 
if he did not give them constant attendance. Break- • 
fast, therefore, was no sooner removed, than, as 
he wished to visit his farm, he proposed a walk : 
we set out accordingly ; and our whole morning 
was spent in crossing dirty fields, leaping ditches 
and hedges, and hearing our landlord discourse on 
drilling and horse^oeing ; of broad'-cast and summer^ 
fallow ; of manuring^ plowing y draining ^ &c. Mr. 
Fleetwood^ who had scarcely ever read a theoretical \ 
book upon farming, and was totally ignorant of the \ 
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Ipractice^ was teazed to death with this conversation ; 
and returned honae colored with dirty and worn out 
with fatigue. After dinner, the family oeconomy 
did not allow the least approach to a debauch ; 
and, as our landlord had exhausted his utmost stock 
of knowledge and conversation in remarks upon his 
farm, while we were not at all desirous of repeating 
. the entertainment of the morning, we passed a taste- 
I less, lif^ess, yawning afternoon ; and, I believe, Mr. 
Fleetwood would have wiUinely exchanged the dul* 
ness of his present company, tor the boisterous mirth 
of the last he had been in. 

Our next visit was to a gentleman of a liberal 
education, and elegant manners, who, in the earlier 
part of his Hfe, hsid been much in the poHte world* 
Here Mr. Fleetwood expected to find pleasure and 
enjoyment sufficient to atone for the disagreeable oc* 
currences in his two former visits ; but here, too, he 
was disappointed. Mr. Selby^ for that was our friend's 
name, had been several years married : his family in*^ 
creasing, he had retired to the country; and, re- 
nouncing the bustle of the world, had given himself 
up to domestic enjoyments : his time and attention 
were devoted chiefly to the care of his children. The 

Pleasure which himself it^t in humouring all their 
ttle fancies, made him forget how troublesome that 
indulgence might be to others* The first morning 
we were at his house, when Mr. Fleetwood C3me into 
the parlour to breakfast, all the places at table were 
occupied by the children ; it was necessary that one 
of them should be displaced to make room for him ; 
and, in the disturbance which this occasioned, a tea- 
cup was overturned, and scalded the finger of Mr* 
SeUy*B eldest daughter, a child about seven years 
pld, whose whimpering and complaining attracted 
the whole attention during breaktast. That being 
C^rer^ the eldest boy came forward with a book ia 
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Bis handy and Mr. Selhy asked Mr. Fleetwood to hear 
liim read his lesson : Mrs. Selby joined in the request^ 
though both looked as if they were rather confer- 
ring a favour on their guest. The eldest had no 
sooner finished^ than the youngest boy presented 
himself; upon which his father observed) that it 
would be doing injustice to Will not to hear hini> at 
well as his elder brother Jack ; and in this way waft 
my friend obliged to spend the morning, in penorm* 
tng the office of a schoolmaster to the children in 
succession. 

Mr. Fleetwood hked a gawu at whist, and pro* 
mised himself a party in the evening &ee from inter* 
ruption. Cards were accordingly proposed; but 
Mrs. Selby observed, that her Httle daughter, who 
still complained of her scalded finger, needed amuse* 
ment as much as any of the company. In place of 
cards, Miss Harriet msisted on the^^znr^ of the goose. 
Down to it we sat ; and to a stranger it would have 
been not unamusing to see Mr. Fleetwood^ in his sor- 
rowful countenance, at the royal and pleasant game 
of the gootey with a child of seven years old. It is 
unnecessary to dwell longer on particulars. During 
all the time we were at Mr. Selhy* s^ the delighted 
parents were indulging their fondness, while Mr. 
Fleetwood was repinmg and fretting in secret. 

Having finished our intended round of visits, we 
turned our course homewards, and, at the first inn 
on our road, were joined by one Mr. Johnson^ ¥rith 
whom I was slightly acquamted. Politeness would 
not allow me to reject the offer of his company, 
especially as I knew him to be a good-natured in- 
offensive man. Our road lay through ^gleny roman- 
tic and picturesque, which we reached soon after 
sun-set, in a mild and still evening. On each side 
were stupendous mountains ; their neight ; the rude 
and projecting rocks, of which some of them were 

VOL. xxxxv. F 
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composed ; the gloomy caverns they seemed to con- 
tain ; and the appearance of devastation, occasioned 
by traces of cataracts falling from their tops, pre* 
sented to our view a scene truly sublime. Mr. 
Fleetwood felt an unusual elevation of spirit. His 
soul rose within him, and was swelled with that 
«ilent awe, so well suited to his contemplati-^e min4. 
In the words of the poet, he could have said, 

* Welcome, kindred glooms, 

* Congenial horrors, hail!* 

' Be these my theme, 

* These that exalt the soul to solemn thoughCt 

* And heavenly musing 1' 

Our silence had now continued for about a quar* 
ter of an hour ; and an unusual stillness prevailed 
around us, interrupted only by the tread of our 
horses, which, returning at stated intervals, assist- 
ed by the echo of the mountains, formed a hoU 
low soimd, which increased the solenmity of the 
scene. Mr. Johnson^ tiring of this silence, and not 
having the least comprehension of its cause, all at 
once, and without warning, lifted up his voice, and 
began the sone of * Push about the Jorum,* Mr. 
iFieetwood*4 soul was then wound up to its utmost 
jheight. At the sound of Mr. Johnson^s voice he 
'started, and viewed him vnth a look of horror, 
/ mixed with contempt. During the rest of our 
journey, I could hardly prevail on my friend to be 
civil to him ; and though he is, in every respect, a 
worthy and a ^ood-natured man, and though Mr. 
Fleetwood and ne have often met since, the former 
has never been able to look upon him without dis- 
gust. 

Mr. Fleetwood*^ entertainment in this short tour 
has produced, in my nund, many reflections, in 
which I doubt not I shall be anticipated by my 
readers. 
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Tbere are few ntuatioMin life, from wUch a maot 
who has confined his turn for enjoyment within the 
bounds pointed out by nature, will not receive satis« 
faction ; but if we once transgress those bounds, and« 
teekinj^ after too much refinement, indtdge a £dse 
and mistaken delicacy, there is hardly a situation in 
which we will not be exposed to disappointment 
and disgust. 

Had It not been for this &lse, this dangerous de* 
Scacy, Mr. Fleetwood^ instead of uneasiness, would 
iiave received pleasure from every visit we made» 
from every incident we met with. 

At the first house to which we went» it was- not 
necessary that he should have preferred the bottle 
to the enjoyment of a fine evening in the country ^ 
Init that not being the sentiments of the companyt 
lad he, without repining, given up his taste to theirs, 
ioitead of feeling disgust at what appeared to him 
coarse in their enjoyments^ he would hiave felt plea* 
^ne at the mirth and good^wnovr which prewled 
lioond him ; and the very reflection, that di£Ferent 
oqployments jB[ave amusement to di£Ferent men, 
woidd have afforded a lively and philanthropkical 
atiafrction. 

It was scarcely to be expected, that the barren- 
ness an4 dryness of the conversation at our second 
yisity could fill up, or entirely satisfy the dehcate and 
improved mind of Mr. Fleetwood ; but had he not; 
laid it down almost as a ru!le» not to be pleased with 
any thing> except what suited faja own idea of eq- 
joyments he mighty and ought to have received plea-» 
sure from the (Rght of a worthy family, spending^ 
their time innocently, happily* and usefully ; U9e-» 
fully, both to themselves and to their country. 

It was owing tQ the same false sensibility, that be 
was so much chagrined in the family of Mr. Selby^ 
The fond indulgenc;e of the parents H^^ perhaps^ 
carry their attentioQ to their chiUren beyond Uie 
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rules of •propriety ; but, had it not been for the fini- 
calness of mind in Mr. Fleetwood^ had he given the 
natural benevolence of his heart its play, he would 
have received a pleasure from witnessing the happi- 
ness of two virtuous parents in their rising ofFspringy 
that would have much overbalanced any uneasiness 
arising from the errors in their conduct. 

Neither, but for this excessive refinement, would 
Mr. Fleetwood have been hurt by the behaviour of 
Mr. Johnson, Though he might not have considered 
him as a man of taste, he would, nevertheless, have 
regarded him as a good and inoffensive man ; and he 
would have received pleasure from the reflection, that 
neither goodness nor happiness are confined to those 
minds, which are fitted for feeling and enjoying all 
the pleasures of nature or of art. 



N^^ii. TUESDAY, MARCH 2, 1779, 



Since the commencement of the lat€ levietj I under- 
stand that not only drill Serjeants have had daily ac- 
cess to the lobbies and parlours of many decent and 
peaceable houses in this metropolis, but that pro- 
fessors of the noble science of defence have been so con- 
stantly occupied in attending grown gentlemen, and 
ungrown officers, that the former scholars have found 
great difficulty in procuring masters to push with 
them, and have frequently been oblif^ to have re- 
course to the less edifying opposition of one an- 
other. 

The purpose of the Serjeant's instructions, every 
lover ot his country must approve. The last^^nea* 
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tioned art, that o£ fencings \ formerly took great de-i 
light in my self y and still acQpunt one of the healthiest I 
of all house exercises ; insopiuch that when I am iij 
the country, where I make it a rule to spend a certain 
part of every day in exercise of some Kind, I gene- 
rally take up my foil in rainy mominj^s, and push 
witn great success against the figure of Herod^ in a 
piece of old arras uat was taken down from my 
grandmother's room^ and is now pasted up on the 
wall of the laundry* 

When those two sciences, however, go. upon ac- 
tual service, they are to be considered, m afferent 
Eghts, that of the terjeanU as it teaches a man tQ 
stand well on his legS} to carry his body firm, and to 
move it alertly, is much the same as thtfettciag miu-> 
Ur*s but in their last stage they depart somewhat 
from each other i the urjeant proposes to Qualify a 1 
man for encountering his enemy in battle, the other I 
to fit him for meetmg his companion} or friend it 1 
may be, in a duel. - 

My reader* v^ill, I hope, give me credit for the 
Mirror being always a v^rj polite paper ; I am not, , 
therefore, at |ul disposed to bestow on a practice so =' 
gentleman-like as duelling, those severe reprehen- \ 
sions, equally trite and unjust, in which some of my i 
predecessors nave indulged themselves. During my 
residence abroad I was made perfectly acquamted 
with the arguments dr^wn in its £eivour, from the in-% 
fluence it has on the manners of the gentleman and 
the honour of the soldier. It is my intention only 
to point out those bounds within which the most 
punctilious valour may be contented to restrain it* 
self; and in this I shall be the more guarded, as I mean 
the present paper principally for the use of the new- 
raised regiments above alluded to, whose honour X 
dearly prize, and would preserve as scrupulously in- 
violate as possible. I hold such an essay peculiarly 
proper at this juncture, when some of them are. 

'3 
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about -to embark on long voyages, in whicb even 
good-natured people, being tacked together like 
man and wife, are somewhat apt to grow peevish 
and quarrelsome. 

In the first place, I will make one general obser- 
vation, that, at this busy time, when our country 
has need of men, lives are of more value to the com* 
munity than at other periods. In time of peace, so 
many regiments are reduced, and the duties of an 
officer so easily performed, that if one fall, and an- 
other be hanged for killing him, there will speedily 
be found two proper young men ready to mount 
guard, and shew a good leg on the parade, in their 
room. But, at present, from the great increase 
of the establishment, there is rather a scarcity in 
proportion to the demand, of men of military talents, 
and military figure, especially when we consider 
that the war is now to be carried against so genteel 
a people as the French^ to whom it will be neces- 
sary to shew officers of the most soldier-like appear- 
ance and address. 

This patriotic consideration will tend to relax the 
etiquette formerly established, for every officer to 
fignt a duel within a few weeks of the date of his 
commission, tod that, too, without the purpose of 
resenting any affront, or vindicating his honour from 
any aspersion, but merely to shew that he could 
fight. Now, this practice, 'being unnecessary at 
present, as preferment goes on briskly enough by the 
fall of officers in the course of their duty, may very 
properly, and without disparagement to the valour 
of the British army, be dispensed with ; so, it is to 
be agreed and understood, that every officer in the 
new-raised regiments, whose commission bears date 
on or posterior to the ist of January 1778, is, ipso 
factoy to be held and deemed of unquestionaole 
courage and immaculate honour. 
As to the measure of affix)at which may justify a 
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ciaffenge^ it is to be remembered, that the ofiScers of 
the above-mentioned corps have been obliged, in levv« 
ing their respective quotas, to engage in scenes of a 
very particular kind ; at markets, fairs, country- 
weddings, and dty-brawls, amongst a set of men and 
women, not remarkable for delicacy of language, or 
politeness of behaviour. We are not, therefore, to 
wonder, if the smooth enamel of the gentleman has 
received some little injury from the collision of such 
coarse materials ; and a certain time may fairiy be 
allowed for unlearning the blunt manners and rough 
phraseology which an officer in such situations was 
{breed to assume. Therefore the identical worda 
which, a campaign or two hence, are to be held ex* 
piable only by blood, may, at present, be done away 
by an explanation ; and those which an officer most 
then explain and accoimt for at the peril of a chal- 
lenge, are now to be considered as mere colloquial 
expletives acquired by associating with such company 
as frequent the places above described. 

As, notwithstanding all these allowances, some 
duels may be expected to take place, it is proper to 
mention certain regtdations for the conduct of the 
parties, in the construction of which I have paid in- 
finitely more regard to their honour than to their 
safety. 

In fighting with the sword^ a blow^ or the Re 
directy can scarcely be expiated but by a thrust 
through the body ; but any lesser affront may be 
wiped off by a wound in the sword arm ; or, if the 
injury be very slight, any wound will be sufficient* 
In all this it is to be noted, that the receiving of 
such a wound by either party constitutes a repara- 
tion for the affront ; as it is a rule of justice peculiar 
to the Code of duellings that the blood of the injured 
atones for the offence he has received, as well as that 
of the injurer for the offence he has given. 

In affairs decided with pistols, the ^stance is, ia 
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like manner, to be regulated by the nature of the in- 
jury. For those of an atrocious sort, a distance of 
only twenty feet, and pistols of nine, nine and a 
half, or ten inch barrels, are requisite ; for slighter 
ones, the distance may be doubled, and a six or even 
five inch barrel will «erve. Regard, moreover, is 
to be had to the size of the persons engaged ; for 
every stone above eleven, the party of such weight 
may, with perfect honour retire three feet. 

I read, some time ago, certain addresses to the 
Jockey Cluhy by two gentlemen who had been en- 
jg;aged in an affair of honour ; from which it appear- 
ed, that one of them had systematized the art of 
duelling to a wonderful degree. Among other 
things, he had brought his aim with a pistol to so 
mucn certainty, and made such improvements on the 
weapon, that he could lay a hundred guineas to tea 
on hitting at a considerable distance, any part of his 
adversary's body. These arts, however, I by no 
means approve : they resemble, methinks, a loaded 
dte^ or 2i packed deal ; and I am inclined to be of opi- 
nion, that a gentleman is no more obliged to fight 
against the first, than to play against the latter. 
They may, in the mildest construction, be compared 
to the sure play of a man who can take every ball 
at hilltards\ and therefore if it shall be judged that 
an ordinary fnarksman must fight with the person, 
possessed of them, he is, at least entitled to oddt^ 
and must be allowed three shots to one of his anta- 
gonist. 

I have thus, with some labour, and I hope strict 
honour, settled certain articles in the matter of dueU 
Ungf for such of my readers as may have occasion for 
them. It is but candid, however, to own, that there 
have been now and then, brilliant things done quite 
without the line of my directions, to vnt, by not 

fighting at all. The Abbe , with whom 

I was disputing at Paris on this subject, concluded 

I 
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lut arguments agiinst dueUmg with a ttorf, whkb, 
thou^ I did not think ii much to the purpose, was 
a titrable stoiy notwithstanding. I shall g^ve it in 
the very words of the Al>b€. 

' A countryman of yoors^ a Captain Douglas^ 
was playing at Trictrac with a very intimate fnend» 
here in this very ceffee-houae, amidst a circle-of 
French officers who were looking on. Some dis^ 
pute arising about a cast of the dice, Douglas said» 
m a gray thoughtless nuumer, * Oh! what a story!* 
A murmur arose among the by-«tanden } and hia 
antagonist feeling the afiront, as if the lie had 
been given him, in the violence of his passion^ 
matched up the tables, and hit Donglasz blow on 
the head. The instant he had done it, the idea of 
his imprudence, and its probable consequences to 
himseu and his friend, rushed upon hit nund : ks 
sat, stupifieji with shame and remorse, kiseyes ri- 
vetted on the ground, regardless of what the other^s 
resentment might prompt him to act. Dougloif 
after a short pause, turned round to the specta« 
tors: < You think,' said he, < that I am now 
ready to cut the throat of that unfortunaite young 
man ; but I know that, at this moment, he feels 
anguish a thousand times more keen than any my 
sword could inflict.-— I will embface him— ^ns-«> 
and try to reconcile him to himself ;•— but I will cut 
the throat of that man among you who shall dare . 
to breathe a syllable against my honour.* * Bravo ! 
Bravo !* cried an (dd Chewier de Su Lomi^ whd 
stood immediatdy behind him.— The sentiment of 
France overcame its halat, and Bravo I Bravo f 
echoed from every comer of the room. Who 
would not have cried Bravd t Would not youy 
^^ « Doubtless.' < On other occasions, tJien» 
be governed by tl^ siune principle.' < Why, tof 
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• be sure, it were often better not to fight— If one 

* had but the courage not to fight.' 



NM2. SATURDAY, MARCH 6, 17^ 



To the Author of theMi&&OK« 

Sir, 
I AM a plain country-gentleman^ with a small for^ 
tune and a large family. My boys, all except the 
youngest, I have contnved to set out into the woxid 
m tokrably promising situations. My two eldest 
girls are married ; one to a clergyman, with a very 
comfortable living, and a respectable character ; the 
other to a neighbour of my own, who farms most of 
his own estate, and is supposed to know country* 
business aa well as any man in this part of the kii^- 
dom. I have four other girls at home> whom I wish 
to make fit wives for men of equal nmk with their 
brothers-in-law. 

About three months ago, a great lady in our 
neighbourhood (at least as neighbouihood is reckon- 
ed m our quarter) happened to meet the two eldest 
of my unmarried daughters at the house of a gentle- 
man, a distant relation of mine, and, as well as 
myself, a freeholder in our county. The girls mre 
tolerably handsome, and I have endeavoured to 
make them understand the common rules of good- 
breeding. My Lady — — ran out to my kins- 
man, wno happens to have no children of his own, 
IP praijse of their beauty and politeness, and, at part- 
i^Sf g^^c them a moat pressmg iniatation to come 
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and 8pend a week with her during the approaching 
Chrigtmas holidays. On my daughters' retom bom 
their kinsman's, I was not altogether pleased at 
hearing of this invitation ; nor was I more satisfied 
with the very frequent quotations of my Lady 
' s sayings and sentiments, and the descrip- 
tions of the b«iuty of her compk^WHH the elegance 
of her dress, and the mndeur of her equipage. I 
opposed^ therefore, £eir design of paymsr this 
Christmas visit pretty warmly. Upon thn, we ho« 
sour done them hy tne invitation, the advantages to 
be derived from an acquaintance with the great 
Lady, and the benefit that might accrue to i|iy £u» 
milv finom the influence of her Lord, were immedi* 
ately runsr in my ears, not only by my dauff htersy 
but also by their mother, whom they had luready 
chained over to their side ; and I must own to vout 
Mr. Mirror, though I would not have you tnink 
me hen^peck'd, that my wife, somehow or othert 
contrives to carry most points in our fiuuily ; so my 
opposition was over-ruled; and to — — — the 
grns went ; but notbdbre they had made a ioumeT 
to the metropolis of out country, and brougnt bacs 
a portmanteau full of necessaries, to qualify them for 
appearing decently, as my wife said,m the company 
they should meet there. 

In about a month, fin* their losit was drawn out 
to that knffth, my dang4iters returned* But had. 
vou seen, Mr.MiRROR, what an akeration that month 
had made on them! Instead of the rosy complexions^ 
and sparkline eyes, they had carried with them, they 
brought back cneeks a» white as a curd, and eyes as 
dead as the beads in the fiice of a baby. 

I coidd not help expresong my surprise at the 
sight ; but the younger of the two ladies immediate* 
ly cut me short, by telling me, that their compiexioa 
was the only one worn at ' ' 

Aud no wonder^ Sir, it idiould, from the descrip- 
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tion which my daughter sometimes gfives us of the 
life people lead there. Instead of rising at seveny 
breakfasting at nine, dining at three^ supping at 
eighty and getting to bed by ten, as was their cus- 
tom at home, my girls lay till twelve, breakfasted at 
one, dined at six, supped at eleven, and were never 
in bed tiU three in the morning. Their shapes had 
undergone as much alteration as their faces. From 
their bosoms, [necks f they called them), which, 
were squeezed up to their throats, their waists 
tapered down to a very extraordinary smallness ; 
they resembled the upper half of an hour-glass* At 
this, also, I marvelled ; but it was the only shape 
worn at ■ . Next day, at dinner, after a 

long morning preparation, they appeared with heads 
of such a size, that my httle parlour was not of 
height enough to let them stand upright in it. This 
was the most striking metamorphosis of alL Their 
mother stared ; I ejaculated ; my other children 
burst out a-laughing : the answer was the same as 
before ; it was the only head worn at ' . 

Nor is their behaviour less changed than their 
garb. Instead of joining in the good-humoured 
cheerfulness we used to have among us before, my 
two Jine young ladies check every approach to mirth, 
by calling it vulgar. One of them chid their bro- 
ther the other day for laughing, and told him it was 
monstrously ill-bred. In the evenings, when we 
were wont, if we had nothing else to do, to fall to 
BlindmatC S'buffy or Cross purposes y or sometimes to 
play at Loo for cherry-stones, these two get a pack 
of cards to themselves, and sit down to play for any 
little money their visit has left them, at a game none 
of us know any thing about. It seems, indeed, the 
dullest of all amusements, as it consists in merely 
turning up the faces of the cards, and repeating their 
names from an ace upwards, as if the players were 
learning to speak, and had got only thirteen words 
in their vocabulary. But of this, and eveiy other 
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custom at , no body is allowed to judge 

but themselves. They have got a parcel of phtases^ 
which they utter on all occasions as decisive, French^ 
I believe, though I can scarce find any of them in 
the Dictionary, and am unable to put them upon 
paper ; but all of them mean something extremely 
fashionable, and are constantly supported by the au- 
thority of my Lady, or the Countess, his Lordship, 
or Sir John. 

As they have learned many foreign, so have they 
unlearned some of the most common and best under« 
fttood home phrases. When one of my neighbours 
was lamenting the extravagance and dissipation of a 
young kinsman who had spent his fortune, and lost 
his health in London, and at Newmarket, they called 
it llfe^ and said it shewed spirit in the young man. 
After the same rule they lately declsu^d, that a 
gentleman could not live on less than looo/. a year, 
and called the account which their mantuamaker and 
milliner sent me, for the fineries purchased for their 
visit at ' , a /ri/?^, though it amounted to 

59 /• 1 1 J. 4 </. exactly a fourth part of the clear in- 
come of my estate. 

All this, Mr. Mirhor, I look upon as a sort of 
pestilential disorder, with which my poor daughters 
have been infected in the course of Uiis unfortunate 
visit. This consideration has induced me to treat 
them hitherto with lettity and indulgence, and try 
to effect their cure by mild methods, which indeed 
suit my temper (naturally of a pliant kind, as 
every body, except my wife, says) better than harsh 
ones. Yet I confess, I could not help being in a 
passion t'other day, when the disorder shewed 
symptoms of a more serious kind. Would you be* 
lieve it, Sir, my daughter Elizabeth (since her visit 
she is offended if we call her Betty) said it vrzsfana^ 
tical to find fault with card playing on Sunday; and 
her sister Sophia gravely asked toy son-in-law, the 

VOL, XXXIV. G 
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clergyman, if he had not some doubts of the soul's 
immortality. 

As certain great cities^ I have heard, are never 
free from the plague^ and at last come to look 
upon it as nothin? terrible or extraordinary ; so, I 
suppose, in London, or even your town, Sir, this 
disease always prevails, and is but little dreaded. 
But, in the country, it will be productive of melan- 
choly effects indeed ; if suffered to spread there, it 
will not only embitter our lives, and spoil our do- 
mestic happiness, as at present it does mine, but, in 
its most violent stages, will bring our estates to 
market, our daughters to ruin, and our sons to the 
gallows. Be so humane, therefore, Mr. Mirror, 
as to suggest some expedient for keeping it confined 
within those limits in which it rag^s at present. If 
no public regulation can be contrived for that pur- 
pose (thougn I cannot help thinking this disease of 
the great people merits the attention of government, 
as much as the distemper among the horned cattle) f 
try, at least, the effects of private admonition, to 
prevent the sound from approaching the infected ; 
let all little men like myself, and every member of 
their families, be cautious of holding intercourse 
with the persons or families of Dukes ^ Earlsy Lords^ 
Nabobs i or Cotstrattorst till they have good reason to 
believe that such persons and their households are in 
a sane and healthy state, and in no danger of com- 
municating this dreadful disorder. And, if it has 
left such great and noble persons any feelings of com- 
passion, pray put them in mind of that well-known 
fable of the ooys and the frogs^ which they must 
have learned at school. Tell them. Sir, that though 
the making fools of their poor neighbours may serve 
them for a Christmas gambol, it is matter of serious 
wretchedness to those poor neighbours in the after- 
part of their lives : // is sport to tbem^ hut death to us* 

I am, &c. 
Z John Homiifun. 
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H' 13. TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1779, 



The antiquity of the poemi ascribed to Ossian^ the 
ton of Fingalf has been the subject of much dispute* 
The refined magnanimity and generosity of the he«^ 
roes, and the tenderness and ue deHcacy of senti- 
ment, with regvxL to women^ so conspicuous in those 
{>oems, are circumstances Tery difficult to recon-| 
cile with the rude and uncultivated affe in whichl 
the poet is supiK)8ed to have lived. On the othar\^ 
hand, the intrinsic characters of antiquity which the 1 
poems bear ; that simple state of society the poet ; 

r' its ; the narrow cinJe of objects and transactions 
describes; his concise, abrupt, and figurative! 
style s the absence of all abstract ideas, and of all 
modem allusions, render it difficult to assign an 
other aera for their production than the age of Fin 
In short, there are difficulties on both sides ; and, if ^ 
that reooarkable refinement of manners seem incon* 
sistent with our notions of an unimproved age, the 
marks of antiquity with which the poems are stamp* 
ed, make it very hard to suppose them a modem 
composition. It .is not, howeyer, my intention to 
examine the merits of this controversy, much less, to 
hazard any judgment of my own. iUl I propose is, 
to suggest one consideration on the subject, which, 
as fiu* as I can recollect, has hitherto escaped the 
partisans of either side* 

The ek^gant author of the Critual Dutertation en 
ibc Pocmi ^04 Am^ has very properly obviated the 

G Z 
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objections made to the uniformity of Ossian's ima- 
gery, and the too frequent repetition of the same 
comparisons. He has shewn, that this objection 
proceeds from a careless and inattentive perusal of the 
poems ; for^ although the range of the poet's objects 
was not wide, and consequently the same object does 
often return, yet its appearance is changed ; the 
image is new ; it is presented to the fancy m another 
attitude, and clothed with different circumstances, 
to make it suit the illustration for which it is em<^ 
ployed. * In this,* continues he, * lies Ossian's 
* great art ,•' and he illustrates his remark by taking 
the instances of the moon and of mix/, two of the prin- 
cipal subjects of the b^'s images and allusions. 

I agree with this critic in his observations, thoug^h 

I think he has rather erred in ascribing to art m 

Ossian, that wonderful diversification ofthe narrow 

circle of objects with which be was acquainted. It 

was not by any efforts of art or contrivance that 

Ossian presented the rude objects of nature under 

]fio many different aspects. He wrote from a full 

)ieart, from a rich. and glowing ima^nation. He 

^id not seek for, and invent images ; he copied na- 

/ture, and painted objects as they struck and kindled 

} his fancy. He had nothing within the range of his 

' view, but the great features of simple nature. The 

sun, the moon, the stars, the desert heath, the 

winding stream, the green hill .with all its roes, and 

the rock with its robe of mist, were the objects 

amidst which Ossian lived. Contemplating these, 

under every variety of appearance they could assume, 

no wonder that his warm and empassioned genius 

found in them a field fruitful of the most lofty and 

sublime imagery. 

Thus the very circumstance of his having such a 
circumscribed range of inanimate objects to attract 
his attention and exercise bis imagination, was the 
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natural and necessary cause of Ossian's being able to 
view and to describe them* under such a variety of 
great and beautiful appearances. And may we not , 
proceed ^rther, and amrm» that so rich a diversifica-. I 
lion of the few appearances of simple nature^ could { 
hardly have occurred to the imagination of a poet \ 
living in any other than the rude and early age in ; 
whicn the son of Fingal appeared i \ 

In refined and poliuied society, where the works 
of art abound, tne endless variety of objects that 
present themselves, distract and dissipate the atten- 
tion. The mind is perpetually hurried from one ob- : 
ject to another ; and no time it left to dwell upon 
the sublime and simple appearances of nature. A 
poet, in such an age, nas a wide and diversified circle 
of objects on which to exercise his imagination. He 
has a large and diffused stock of materials from 
which to draw images to embellish his work ; and 
he does not always resort for his imagery to the di- 
versified appearance of the objects oF rude nature ;, 
he does not avoid those because his taste rejects 
them; but he uses them seldom, because they seldom 
recur to his imagination. 

To seize these images, belongs only to the poet =' 
of an early and simple age, where the undivided at- 
tention has leisure to brood over the few, but sub-- 
lime objects which surround him. The lea and the 
heathy tne rock and the torrent^ the clouds and meteors^ 
the thunder and Hghtnlng^ the sun and moonf and 
stars f are, as it were, the companions with which his 
imagination holds converse, tie persqnifies and ad- 
dresses them : every aspect they can assume is im- 
pressed upon his nund : he contemplates and traces 
them through all the endless varieties of seasons ; and 
they are the perpetual subjects of his images and al- 
lusions. He has, indeed, only a few objects aroun<} 
him ; but, for that very reasony he forms a more: 

o 3 
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intimate acquaintance with their every feature, and 
shade, and attitude. 

From this circumstance, it would seem, that the 
poetical productions of widely-distant periods of so- 
ciety must ever bear strong marks of the age which 
gave them birth ; and that it is not possible for a 
poetical genius of the one age, to counterfeit and 
imitate the productions of the other. To the poet 
of a simple age, the varied objects which present 
themselves in cultivated society are unknown. To 
the poet of a refined age, the idea of imitating the 
productions of rude times mi^ht, perh^s, occur ; 
but the execution would certainly be difficult, per- 
haps impracticable. To catch some few transient 
aspects of any of the great appearances of nature, 
may be within the reach of the genius of any age ; 
but to perceive, and feel, and paint, all the shades of 
a few simple objects, and to make them correspond 
with a great diversity of subjects, the poet must 
dwell amidst them, and have them ever present to his 
mind. 

The excellent critic, whom I have already men- 
tioned, has selected the instances of the moon and of 
misty to shew how much Ossian has diversified the 
appearance of the few objects with which he was 
encircled, I shall now conclude this paper with se- 
lecting a thirdf that of the sun^ which, I think, the 
bard has presented in such a variety of aspects, as 
could have occurred to the imagination in no other 
than the early and unimproved age in which Ossian 
is supposed to have lived. 

The vanquished FrothaU struck with the gene- 
rous magnanimity of Fingal, addresses him : * Ter- 
' rible art thou, O king of Morven, in battles of the 
' spears ; but, in peace, thou art like the sun, when 
' he looks throuen a silent shower ; the flowers lift 
< their fair heads before him, and the gales shake their 
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• rustling wings.* Of the generous open Cathmort 

exposed to the dark and gloomy Catrbarf it is said: 
His face was like the plain of the sun, when it is 
bright : no darkness travelled over his brow.' Of 

Naihot : * The soul of Nathos was generous aod 
mildy like the hour of the setting sun/ Of young 

ConnaJf coming to seek the honour of the spear : 
The youth was lovely, as the first beam of the 
sun. * O ! Fithil's son,' says CuchuUin, 

with feet of wind, fly over the heath of Lena. 
Tell to Fingal, that Erin is enthrall'd, and bid the 
king of Morven hasten. O ! let him come like 
the sun in a storm, when he shines on the hills of 
grass.* y 

Nathos f anxious for the fate of Darthi^: < The 
soul of Nathos was sad, like the sun in the day of 
mist, when his face is watry and dim.' 

Oscar y surrounded with foes, foreseeing^ the fall of 

his race, and yet at times gathering nope : * At 
times, he was thoughtful and dark, like the sun 
when he carries a cloud on his face ; but he looks 
afterward on the hills of Cona.* — : — Before 

Bosmtna sent to offer them the peace of heroes : 
The host of Erragon brightened in her presence^ 
as a rock before the sudden beams of the sun, 
when they issue from a broken cloud, divided by 
the roaring wind.* The remembrance of battles 

past, and the return of peace, is compared to the 
un returning afler a storm : < Hear the battle of 
Lora I the sound of its steel is long since past ; so 
thunder on the darkened hill roars, and is no more; 
the sun returns with his silent beams ; the glitter* 
ing rocks, and green heads of the mountains, 
smile.' 
Fingal in his streng^th darkening in the presence 

of war : ' His arm stretches to the foe like the beam 

^ of the iicklj stm, when his side is crusted with 
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^ darkncssy and he rolls his dismal course through- 

* out the sky.* A young hero exulting fn nis 
strengthy and rushin? towards his foes, exclaims^ 

* My beating soul is nigh ! My fame is bright be- 
' fore me, like the streak of light on a cloud when 
^ the broad sun comes forth, red traveller of the 

* sky !' On another occasion, says a hero, * I have 

* met the battle in my youth. My arm could not. 

* lift the spear when first the danger rose ; but my 

* soul brightened before the war as the green narrow 
^ vale, when the sun pours his streamy beams, before 
< he hides his head m a storm !' 

But it would exceed the pmper bounds of thb pa« 
per, were I to bring together all the passages which 
might illustrate my remarks. Without, therefore* 
quoting the beautiful address to the Sun, which 
finishes the second book of Temora^ or that at the 
beginning of Carricthura^ I shall conclude with lay- 
ing before my readers, that sublime passage at the 
end of Carthoftf where the aged bard, thrown into 
melancholy by the remembrance of that hero, thus 
pours himself forth : 

— * I feel the sun, O Malvina ! leave me to my 
rest. The beam of Heaven delights to shine on 
the grave of Carthon ; I feel it warm around. 
— -< O thou that rollest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers ! whence are thy beams, O Sun i 
thy everlasting light ! Thou comest forth in thy 
awful beauty, and the stars hide themselves in the 
sky : The moon, cold and pale, sinks in the wes- 
tern wave, but thou thyself movest alone : who 
can be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of 
the mountain fall ; the mountains themselves de- 
cay with years ; the ocean shrinks, and grows 
again ; the moon herself is lost in Heaven ; but 
thou art for ever the tame, rejoicing in the 
brightness of thy course. When the wond i& dark 
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with tempest ; when thunder rolls, and lightning 
flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, 
'and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain ; for he beholds thy beams no more ; 
whether thy yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates of the west. 
But thou art, perhaps, like me, for a season, and 
thy years will have an end. Thou shalt sleep in 
thy clouds, careless of the voice of the mommg. 
Exult then, O sun, in the strength of thy youth I 
Age is dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmer- 
ing light of the moon, when it shines through bro* 
^ ken clouds | the blast of the north is on the 
plain, and the traveller shrinks in the midst of hit 
journey,* 
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IiurtihutiorU 



Ducere s9lliciUe Jueumda Mvis viUt^ 

HOR. 

There are some weaknesses, which, as they do not 
strike us vnth the malignity of crimes, and produce 
their effects by imperceptible progress, we are apt 
to consider as venial, and make very little scruple of 
indulging. But the habit which apologizes for these, 
is a miscnief of their own creation, which it behoves 
us early to resist. We give way to it at first, because 
it may be conquered at any time; and, at last, excuse 
ourselves fix>m the contest, because it has grown too 
strong to be overcome* 
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Of this nature is inMeneey a failing, I had almost 
said a vicey of all others the least ahurming, yet, per-* 
haps, the most fatal. Dissipation and intemperance 
are often the transient effects of youthful heat, which 
time allays, and experience overcomes ; but indolence 
. < grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 
* strength,' till it naa weakened every exertion of 
public and private duty; yet so seducing, that its 
evils are unfelt, and its errors unrepented of. 

It is a circumstance of peculiar regret, that this 
should often be the propensity of deScate and ami* 
able minds. Men uiueeung and unsusceptible) cora^ 
monly beat the beaten track with activity and itto* 
lution ; the occupations they pursue, and the enjoy* 
ments they feel, seldom much disappoint the expeo« 
tations they have formed ; but persons endowed with 
that nice perception of pleasure and pain which is 
annexed to sensibihty, feel so much undescribable 
uneasiness in their pursuits, and frequently so little 
satisfaction in their attainments, that they are too 
often induced to sit still, without attempting the one 
or desiring the other. 

The complaints which such persons make of their 

want of that success which attends men of inferior 

^ abilities, are as unjust as unavaiUng. It is from the 

i use, not the possession of talents, that we get on m 

' life : the exertion of very moderate parts outweighs 

the indecision of the brightest. Men possessed of 

the first, do things tolerably, and are satisfied ; of 

the last, forbear doing things well, because they have 

ideas beyond them. 

When I first resolved to publish this paper, I ap- 
plied to several literary friends for their aid in carry- 
mg it on. From one gentleman in London, I had* 
in particular, viery sanguine expectations of assist- 
ance. His genius and abilities I had early oppor- 
tunities of knowing) and he is now in a utuatioa 
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most favourable to such prbductidns, as he lives 
amidst the great and the busy world, without being 
much occupied either by ambition or business. His 
compositions at college, when I first became acquaint- 
ed with him, were remarkable for elegance and in- 
genuity ; and, as I knew he still spent much of hit 
time in reading the best writers, ancient and modern^ 
I made no doubt of his having attained such farther 
improvement of style, and extension of knowledge^ 
as would render him a very valuable contributor to 
the Mirror. 

A few days ago, more than four months after I 
had sent him my letter, I received the following an- 
swer to it. 



London^ ut March, 1779. 

My Dear Friend, 

I AM ashamed to look on the date of this letter, and 
to recollect that of yours. I will not, however, add 
the sin of hypocrisy to my other failings, by inform- 
ing you, as IS often done in such cases, that hurry of 
business, or want of health, has prevented me from 
answering your letter. I will frankly confess, that 
I have had abundance of leisure, and been perfectly 
well since I received it ; I can add, though, per- 
haps, you may not so easily believe me, that I 
have had as much inclination as opportunity ; but 
the truth is (you know my weakness that way), I 
have wished, resolved, and re-resolved to write, as I \ 
do by many other things, without the power of ac- 
complishmg it. That disease of indolence, which '\ 
you and my other companions us^d to laugh at, ; 
grows stronger and Wronger xmd& roe ; my symp- ■ 
toms, indeed, are moltal; for X be^in now to lose ' 
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the power of struggling against the maladji some* 
times to shut my ears against self-admonition, and 
admit of it as a lawful indulgence. 

Your letter, acauainting me of the design of pub- 
lishing a periodical paper, and asking my assistance 
in carrying it on, found me in one of the paroxysms 
of my disorder. The fit seemed to give way to the 
call of friendship. I got up from my easy chair, 
walked two or three turns through the room, read 
your letter again, looked at the Spectators, which 
stood, neatly bound and gilt, in the front of my 
book-press, called for pen, ink, and paper, and sat 
down, in the fervour ot imagination, ready to com- 
bat vice, to encourage virtue, to form the manners, 
and to regulate the taste of millions of my fellow- 
subjects. A field fniitful and unbounded lay before 
me ; I began to speculate on the prevailing vices and 
reigning follies of the times, the thousand toplca 
which might arise for declamation, satire, ridicule, 
and humour ; the picture of manners, the shades of 
y character, the delicacies of sentiment. I was be- 
wildered amidst this multitude and variety of sub- 
jects, and sat dreaming over the redundancy of mat- 
ter and the ease of writing, till the morning was 
spent, and my servant announced dinner. 

I arose, satisfied with having thought much on 
subjects proper for your paper. I dined, if you will 
allow me the expression, in company with those 
thoughts, and drank half a bottle of wine after din- 
ner to our better acquaintance. When my man 
took away, I returned to my study, sat down at my 
writing-table, folded my paper into proper margins, 
wrote the word Mirror a-top, and filling my pen 
again, diVw up the curtain, and prepared to delineate 
the scene before me. But I found things not quite 
in the situation I had left them ; the groupes were 
more confused, the figures less striking, the colours 
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less yivid> than I had seen them before dinner. I 
continued, howerer^ to look on them— -I know not 
how loQg ; for I was waked from a very sound nap, 
at half an hour past six, by Peter asking me, iTI 
chose to drink coffee. 

I was ashamed and vexed at the situation in 
which he found me, I drank my first dish rather 
out of humour with myself ; but, during the second, 
I began to account for it from natural causes ; and, 
before the third was finished, had resolved that study 
was improper after repletion^ and concluded the even* 
ing with tne adventures of one of the three Calleti" 
darif out of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 

For all this arrear, I drew, resolutely, on to-mor^ 
row, and after breakfast prepared myself according* 
ly. I had actually gone so nir as to write three in* 
troductory sentences, all of which I burnt, and was 
just blacking the letter T, for the beginning of a 
fourth, when Peter opened the door, and announced 
a gentleman, an old acquaintance, whom I had not 
seen for a considerable time. After he had sat with 
me for more than an hour, he rose to go away ; I 
pulled out my watch, and I will fairly own I was 
not sorry to nnd it within a few minutes of one : so 
I gave up the morning for lost, and invited myself 
to accompany my friend in some visits he proposed 
making. Our tour concluded in a dinner at a tavern, 
whence we repaired to the play, and did not part 
till midnight. I went to bed without much self-re- 
proach, by considering, that intercourse with the 
world fits a man for reforming it. 

I need not go through every day of the subse- 
quent month, during which I remained in town, 
though there seldom passed one that did not remind 
me of what I owed to your friendship. It is enough 
to tell you, that during the first fortnight, I always 

VOL. xxxiy* H 
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found some apology for delaying the execution of 
my purpose ; and, during the last, contented myself 
with the prospect of the leisure I should soon enjoy 
in the country, to which I was invited by a relation 
to spend some time with him previous to his coming 
to town for the winter. I arrived at his house about 
the middle of December. I looked on his fields, his 
walks, and his woods, which the extreme mildness 
of the season had still left in the garb of Thomson*^ 
philosophic melancholy, as scenes full of inspiration, 
m which Genius might try her wings, and Wisdom 
meditate without interruption^ But I am obliged 
to own, that, though I have walked there many a 
time ; though my fancy was warmed with the scene, 
and sh^t out ink) a thousand excursions over the 
regions of romabce, of melancholy, of sentiment, 
of humour, of ^ticism, and of science, she returned, 
like the first messenger of Noaht without having 
found a resting-place ; and I have, at last, strolled 
back to the house, where I sat listless in my cham- 
ber, with the irksome consciousness of some un- 
performed resolution, from which I was glad to be 
relieved by a sununons to billiards, or a caU to din- 
ner. 

Thus have I returned to town,, as unprofitable in 
the moments of solitude and retirement, as in those 
of business or society. Do not smile at the word 
business ; what would be idleness to you, is to me 
very serious employment : besides, you know very 
weU, that to be idle, is often to be le^st at leisure. 
I am now almost hardy enough to lay aside altoge- 
ther my resolution of writing in your paper ; but I 
/ find that resolution a sort of bond against me, till 
I you are good enough to cancel it, by saying, you do 
I not expect me to write. I have made a more than 
ordinary effort to give you this sincere account; pf 
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tny attempts to assist you. I have at least the con- 
solation of thinking that you will not need my assist- 
ance. Believe me, with all my failings. 
Most sincerely and affectionately yours. 



■ 

P» S, I have juW now learned by accident, that 
my nephew, a lad of fifteen, who is come to town 
moL Harrow school, and lives at present with me» 
havinr seen one of your numbers about a week ago, 
has luready written, and intends transmitting you 
a political essay^ signed Arlttidetf a pastoral sub* 
scribed X. Y. and an acrostic on M»8 £. M. with- 
out a signature^ 

V 
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Doelri/ta sed vim promevet insHamy 
Itectique cultus peetora rubQranU 

HOR. 

HoWK v£R widely the thinking pdrt of mankind may 
have differed as to the proper mode of conducting 
education, they have always been unanimous in their 
opinion of its importance. The outward effects of 
it are observed by the most inattentive. They know» 
that the clom}n and the dancing-master are the same 
/ from the hand of nature ; and, altough a little far-i 
i ther reflection is necessary to perceive the effects of\ 
culture on the internal senses, it cannot be disputed \ 
that the mind, like the body, when arrived at firm- '^ 

H 2 
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ness and matUntyi retains the impressions it received 
in a more pliant and tender age. 

The greatest part of mankmd, bom to labour for 
\ their subsistence, are fixed in habits of industry by 
■ the iron hand of necessity. They have little time or 
' opportunity for the cultivation of the imderstanding; 
- the enfors and immoralities in their conduct, that 
': flow from the want of those sentiments which edu« 
\ cation is intended to produce, will, on that accounty 
' yneet with indulgence from every benevolent mind. 
} 3ut those who are placed in a conspicuous etationy 
! whose vices become more complicated and destruc- 
' tive, by the abuse of knowledge, and the misapplica« 
tion of improved talents, have no title to the same 
indulgence. Their guilt is heightened by the rank 
and fortune which protect them from punishment, 
and which, in some degree, preserve them from that 
infamy their conduct has merited. 
I I hold it, then, uncontrovertible, that the higher 
the rank, the more urgent is the necessity for stor- 
ing the mind with the principles, and directing the 
passions to the practice, of public and private virtue. 
Perhaps it might not be impossible to form plans of 
education, to lay down rules, and contrive institu- 
tions, for the instruction of youth of all ranks, that 
would have a general influence upon manners. But 
this is an attempt too arduous for a private hand ; 
it can be expected only from the great council of 
the nation, when they shall be pleased to apply their 
experienced wisdom and penetration to so material 
ian object, which, in some future period, may be 
found not less deserving their attention than those im- 
portant debates in which they are ^quently enga- 
ged, which they conduct witn an elegance, a deco- 
rum, and a pubfic spirit, beccMning the incorrupted, 
disinterested, virtuous representatives of a great and 
^urishing people. 
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While in expectation of this, perhaps distant, ara, 
I hope it will not be unacceptable to my readers to 
suggest some hints that may be useful in the educa* 
tion of the gentleman, to try if it be not possible to 
form an alliance between the virtues and the graces, 
the man and the citizen, and produce a being less 
dishonourable to the species than the courtier of 
Lord Chesterfield^ and more useful to society than 
the savage of Rousseau, 

The sagacious Locke^ toward the end of the last/ 
century, gave to tjie public sonae thoughts on educa J 
tion, the general merit of which leaves room to re- 
gret that he did not find time, as he seemed once to 
have intended, to revise what he had written, and 
give a complete treatise on the subject. But, with, 
all the veneration I feel for that gpreat man, and all 
the respect that is due to him, I cannot help being 
of opinion, that some of his observations have laid 
the foundation of that defective system of education, 
the fatal consequences of which are so well described 
by my Correspondent in the Letter pubBshed in my 
Fourth Number. Mr. Locke^ sensible of the laby- 
rinth with which the pedantry of the learned had 
surrounded all the avenues to science, successfully 
employed the strength of his geniurto trace know- 
ledge to her source, and point out tiie direct road to 
'succeeding generations. Disgu^j^with the school- 
men, he, from a prejudice to which even J?reat minds 
are liable, seems to have contracted a disuke to every 
thing they taught, and even to the languages ir^ 
which they wrote. He scruples not to speak of 
grammar as imnecessary to the perfect knowledge 
either of the dead or living languages, and to afBrm, 
thet a part of the years thrown tway in the study of 
Greek and Latin f would be better employed in learn- 
ing the trades of gardeners and turners ; as if it were 
a fitter and xiS6re useful recreation for a gentleman 

H 3 
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to plant potatoes, and to make chess-boards and 
enuff-boxes, than to study the beauties of Cicero and 
Homer. 

It will be allowed by all, that the great purpose 
of education is to form the man and the citizen, that 
he may be virtuous, happy in himself, and useful to 
1 society. To attain this end, his education shoidd 
\ begin, as it were, from his birth, and be continued 
till he arrive at firmness and maturity of mind, as 
well as of body.. Sincerity, truth, justice, and hu- 
manity, are to be cultivated from the first dawnings 
of memory and observation. As the powers of these 
increase, the genius and disposition unfold them- 
selves ; it then becomes necessary to check, in the 
bud, every propensity to folly or to vice j to root 
out every mean, selfish, and ungenerous sentiment ; 
to warm and animate the heart in the pursuit of vir- 
\ tue and honour. } The experience of ages has hither- 
i to discovered no surer method of giving right im- 
ipressions to yoiing minds, than by frequently exhibit- 
jing to them" those bright examples which history 
1 affords, and by that means, inspiring them with 
i those sentiments of public and private virtue which 
I breathe in the writings of the sages of antiquity. 
i In this viewi^, I have ever considered the acquisi- 
f tion of the dead languages as a most important 
\ branch in the education of a gentleman. Not to 
;* mention that the^" iAilwness with which he acquires 
[ them, prevents his memory from being loaded with 
J facts faster than his gi'owing reason can compare 
and distinguish, he becomes acquainted by degrees 
with the virtuous characters of ancient times j he 
admires their justice, temperance, fortitude, and 
public spirit, and bums with a desire to imitate 
them. The impressions these have made, and the 
restraints to which he has been accustomed, serve as 
a check to the many tumultuous passions which the 
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ideas of religioD aloae woold, it thst a^, he anabV; 
to controul. £verr Tictonr lie obtaics ovrr Liznscif 
terres as a new guard to Tirtoe. WLes he eirs be 
loonies sensible of his weakDess, vhich« at the nme 
time that it teaches him Doderation* aad forgivenrss 
to others, shows the oecessitT of keeping a stricttf 
watch over his own actions. Duiisg ibe»e combats^ 
, his reasoning faculties expand, his judgment strength- 
ens, and, while he becomes acquainted with the oor* 
ruptions of the worid, he £xes himself in the pnc« 
tice of virtue. 

A man thus educated, enters upon the theatre of 
the world with many and great advantages. Ac- 
customed to reflection, acquainted with human na- 
ture, the strength of virtue, and depravity of vice, 
he can trace actions to their source, and be enabled, 
in the a£Fairs of hfe, to avail himself of the wisdom 
and experience of past ages. 

Very di£ferent is the modem plan of education 
followed by many, especuiiry with the children of 
persons in superior rank. They are introduced into 
the world almost from their very infancy. In place 
of having their minds stored with the bright ex- 
amples of antiquity, or those of modem times, the^ 
first knowledge they acquire is of the vices with' 
which they are surrounded ; and they learn what 
mankind are, without ever knowing what they ought 
to be. Possessed of no sentiment of virtue, of no 
social affection, they indulge, to xh£, utmost of their 
ability, the gratification of every selfish appetite, 
without any other restraint than what self-interest, 
dictates. In men thus educated, youth is not the 
season of virtue ; they have contracted the cold in- 
difference and all the vices of age, long before they 
arrive at manhood. If they attain to the great 
offices of the state, they become ministers as void of 
knowledge as of principle ; equally regardless of the 
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national honour as of their own, their syrtefn of go* 
vemment (if it can be called a system.) looks not- 
beyond the present moment, and any apparent ex- 
ertions for the public good, are meant only as propt 
to support themselves m ofBce. In the field, at tne 
head of armies, indifferent as to the fate of their 
fellow-soldiers, or of their country, they make their 
power the riiinister of their pleasures. If the wis- 
dom of their sovereign should, happily for himself 
and his country, shut them out from his councils^ 
nhould they be confined to a private station, finding 
no entertainment in their own breasts, as void of 
friends as incapable of friendship, they sink reflec- 
tion in a life of dissipation* 

If the probable consequences of those diffierent 
modes of education be such as I have mentioned, 
there can be little doubt to which the preference be- 
longs, even though that which is preferred should 
be less conducive than its opposite to those elegant 
accomplishments which decorate society. But, upon 
examination, I believe even this objection will vanish ; 
for, although I willingly admit, that a certain de- 
gree of pedantry is inseparable from the learning of 
the divine, the physician, or the lawyer, which a late 
conwnerce with the world is unable to wear of, yet 
learning is, in no respect, inconsistent, either with 
that graceful ease and elegance of address peculiar 
to men of fashion, or with what, in modem phrase, 
is called knowle^e of the world. The man of su- 
perior accompUthments will, indeed, be indifferent 
about many things which are the chief objects of 
attention to the modem fine gentleman. To con- 
form to all the minute changes of the mode, to be 
admired for the gaudinesss of his equipage, to boast 
of his success in intrigue, or publish favours he 
never received| will to hun appear frivolous and dis- 
honourable, ^ 
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At many of the had effects of tlie present system 
icationM-jT be attributed to a piemature intro- 

h into fte worid, I shall conclude this paper» 
renunding those parents and guardians who are 
anxious to bring their children and pupils early 
o public life, that one of the finest gentlemen^ 
t brightest geniuses, the most useful and bcst-in- 
rmed citizens of which antiauity has left us an 
ampky did not think himself qualified to appear 
public till the age of twenty-six, and contmued 

tu< 8, for some years after, under the eminent 
« of Greece and Rome. 

H 
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prima vera gloventm it Famnt^ 

Bella madre dijiorij 

jyerbe novelle, e di HtvelU amort / 

Tu torni ben, ma fee 9 

No tornano i sereni 

£/Ttunati di de le mie gioiu 

GUARINt 

The effects of the return of Spring have been fre- 
lently remarked, as well in relation to the human 
ind, as to the animal and vegetable world. The 
viving power of this season has been traced from* 
e fields to the herds that inhabit them, and from 

lower classes of beings up to man. Gladness and 
y described as prevailing through universal na- 
ire, animating the low of the cattle, the carrol of 

birdsj and the pipe of the shepherd. 
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I know not if it be from a siiigukr, or a cenaur- 
ttble disposition^ that I have often felt in my owa 
mind something very different from tfis gaiety, sup- 
posed to be the inseparable attendant of the vernal 
scene. Amidst the returning verdure of the earthi 
the mildness of the air, and the serenity of the sky^ 
I have found a still and quiet melancholy take pos^ 
session of my soul, which the beauty of the land- 
scape, and the melody of the birds, rather soothed 
than overcame. 

Perhaps some reason may be given why this sort 
of feeling should prevail over the mind^ in those 
moments of deeper pensiveness to which every 
thinking mind is liable, more at this time of the 
year than at any other. Spring, as the renewal of 
-Verdure and of vegetation, becomes naturally the sea- 
son of remembrance. We are surrounded with ob- 
jects new only in their revival, but which we ac- 
knowledge as our acquaintance in the years that ftre 
past. Winter, which stopped the progression of 
nature, removed them from us for a while, and we 
meet, like friends long parted, with emotions rather 
of tenderness than of gaiety. 

This train of ideas once awaked, matiory follows 
over a very extensive field. And, in such a disposi- 
tion of mind, objects of cheerfulness and delight are, 
from those very qualities, the most adapted to inspire 
that milder sort of sadness which, in the language 
of our native bard, is * pleasant and mournful to the 
* soul.' They will inspire, this, not only from the 
recollection of the past, Imt from the prospect of 
the future ; as an anxious parent, amidst the spor- 
tive gaiety of the child, often thinks of the cares of 
manhood and the sorrows of age. 

This effect will, at least, be commonly felt by 
persons who have lived long enough to see, and had 
reflection enough to observe, the vicisatudes of life. 
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Even those who have never experienced severe ca« 
hmities, will find, in the review of their years, a 
thousand instances of fiedlacious promises and disap-* 
pointed hopes. The dream of childhood, and the 
prtnect of youth, have vanished to give place to sen- 
sations of a very different kind. In the peace and 
beauty of the rural scene which spring first unfolds 
to usy we are apt to recal the former state, with an 
eicaggerated idea of its happiness, and to feel the 
present with increased dissatisfaction. 

But the pencil of memory stops not with the re- 
presentation of ourselves ; it traces also the com- 
panions and friends of our early days, and marks the 
changes which they have undergone. It is a dizzy 
sort of recollection to think over the names of our 
school-fellows, and to consider how very few of 
them the maze of accidents, and the sweep of time, 
have left within our reach. This, however, is less 
pointed than the reHectiaii on the fate of those whom 
affinity or friendship linked to our side, whom dis- 
tance of place, premature death, or (sometimes not 
a less pamful consideration) estrangement of affec- 
tion, has disjoined from us tor ever. 

1 am not sure if the disposition to reflections of 
this sort he altogether a safe or a proper one. I am 
aware, that, if too much indulged, or allowed to 
become habitual, it may disqualify the mind for the 
more active and bustling scenes of life, and unfit it 
for the enjoyments of ordinary society ; but, in a 
certain degree, I am persuaded it may be found use- 
ful. We are all of us too little inclined to look into 
i our own minds, all apt to put too high a value on the 
I things of this life. But a man under the impressions 
! I have described, will be led to look into himself, 
and will see the vanity of setting his heart upon ex- 
ternal enjoyment. He will feel nothing of that un-t 
WQial spirit which gloomy and ascetic severities iA-^ 
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spire ; but the gentle, and not unpleasing melancholy 
that will, be diffused over his soul, will fill it with a 
calm and sweet benevolence, will elevate him much 
above any mean or selfish passioii* It will teach him 
to look upon the rest of the world as his brethren, 
traveUing the same road, and subject to the hke ca- 
lamities with himself ; it will prompt his wish to al- 
leviate and assuage the bitterness of their sufferings, 
and extinguish in his heart every sentiment of m^e* 
volence or of envy. 

Amidst the tide of pleasure which flows on a 
mind of little sensibility, there may be much social 
joy without any social affection ; but, in a heart of 
the mould I allude to above, though the joy may 
be less, there will, I believe, be more happiness and 
more virtue. 

It is rarely from the precepts of the moralist, or 
the mere sense of duty, that we acquire the virtues 
of gentleness, disintereste^KSs, benevolence, and 
humanity. The feelings mmt be won, as well as the 
reason convinced, before men change their conduct. 
To them the world addresses itseu, and is heard : 
it offers pleasure to the present hour ; and the pro- 
mise of satisfaction in the future is too often preach- 
ed in vain. But he who can feel that luxury of pen* 
sive tenderness of whjch I have given some faint 
sketches in this paper, will not easily be won from 
the pride of virtue, and the dignity of thought, to 
the inordinate gratifications of vice or the intempe- 
rate amusements of folly. 
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Xnsanit veterts sfatuai Damasippus emendo, 

HOR. 

To the Editor of the Mirror. 

SIR9 
As I persuaded that you will not think it with- 
out the province of a work such as yours, to throw 
your eye sometimes upon the inferior ranks of life, 
where there is any error that calls loud for amend- 
ment, I will make no apology for sending you the 
following narrative. 

I was married, about five years ago, to a young 
man in a good way of business as a grocer, whose 
character, for sobriety and diligence in his trade, 
was such as to give me the assurance of a very com- 
fortable establisnment in the mean time, and, in case 
Providence should bless us with children, the prospect 
of making a tolerable provision for them. For three: 
years after our marriage there never was a happier 
couple. Our shop was so w^ frequented, as to 
require the constant attendance of both of us ; and^ 
as it was my greatest pleasure to see the cheerful 
activity of my hu8ban.d» and the obliging attentioiv 
which he showed to every customer, he has often: 
during that happy time, declared to me, that the- 
sight of my face behind the counter^ though , in- 
deed. Sir, my looks are but homely) made him 
think his humble condition far more blessed than 
that of the wealthiest of our neighbours, whose pos- 
sessions deprived them of the high satisfaction of 

VOL. xxxiv. 1 
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purchasing} by their dtily labour, the comfort and 
happiness of a beloved object. 

In the evening^ after our small repast, which, if 
the 4ay had been ftiore than usually busy, we some- 
times ventured t6 finish with a glass or two of punch ; 
while my husbalkd was constantly engaged with his 
books and accounts, it was my employment to sit 
by his side knitting, and, at the same time, to tend 
the cradle of our fii^t child, a girl, who is now a fine 
prattling creature of four years of age, and begins 
already to give me some little assistance in the care 
of hef younger brother and sister. 

Such was the picture of our little family, in whic^ 
we once enjoyed all the happiness that virtuous in- 
dustry, and tne most perfect affection, can bestow. 
Bilt those pleasing days, Mr. Mirror, are now at 
an end. 

The sources of unhappiness in my situation are 
very different from those of other udFortunate mar- 
ried persons. It is not of my husband's idleness or 
extravagance, his ill-nature or his avarice, that I have 
to complain ; neither are we unhappy from any de- 
crease of affection, or disagreement in our opinions. 
But I will not. Sir, keep you longer in sutnpence* 

!In short, it is my misfc^une that my husband is be- 
come a Man ofTa/te, 

The first symptom of this malady, for it is now 
become a disease indeed, manifested itself, as I have 
said, about two years a^o, when it was my husband's 
ill-luck to receive one day from a customer, in pay- 
ment of a pound of sugar, a crooked piece of silver, 
which he, at first, mistook for a shilling, but found, 
on examination, to have some strange characters 
upon it, which neither of us could make any thing 
of. An acquaintance coming in, who, it seems, had 
some knowledge of those matters, declared it at once 
to be a ver)-- curious cojp of Alexander the Third ; 
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andy tlfirming that he knew a virtuoso who would 
he extremely glad to he possessed of it, hid him half 
aj^nea for it upon the spot. My poor hus(>andy 
who knew as little of Alexander the Thirdf as of 
Alexander the Great y or his other namesake^ the Cop'' 
persmtthy was nevertheless persuaded, from the extent 
of the offer, and the opinion he had of his friend's 
discernment, that he was possessed of a very valuahle 
curiosity ; and in this he was fully confirmed, when, 
on showing it to the virtuoso ahove mentioned, he 
was immedUately offered triple the former sum. This 
too was rejected, and the crooked coin was now 
judged to be inestimable. It would tire your pa- 
tience, Mr. Mirror, to describe minutely the pro- 
gress of my husband's delirium* The neighbours 
soon heard of our acquisition, and flocked to be in- 
dulged with a sight 01 it. Others who had valuable 
cunosities of the same kind, but who were prudent 
enough not to reckon them quite beyond all price, 
were, by much entreaty, prevailed on by my husband 
to ex^ange them for guinQBfp half gmneas, and 
crown pieces ; so that, in about a month's time, he 
could boast of being possessed of twenty pieces, all 
of inestimable value, which cost him only the trif- 
ling sum of 18/. I2X. 6^/. 
I But the malady did not rest here ; it is a dreadful 
I thing, Mr. Mirror, to get a taste*, It ranges from 
' * heaven above, to the earth beneath, and to the 
> ♦ waters under the earth.' Every production of na* 
ture, or of art, remarkable either for beauty or de- 
formity, but particularly if either xf/jrr^ or ©A/, is now 
the objeqt 01 my husband's avidity. The profits of 
our business, once considerable, but now daily di- 
minishing, are expended, not only on coins, but on 
shells, lumps of different coloured stones, dried but- 
terflies, old pictures, ragged books, and worm-eaten 
parchments, » 

I a 
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Our house, which it was once my highest pleasure 
to keep in order, it would be now equally vain to 
attempt cleaning as the ark of Noah. The children's 
bed is supplied by an Indian canoe ; and the poor 
little creatures sleep three of them in a hammock, 
slung up to the roof between a stuffed crocodile and 
the skeleton of a calf with two heads. Even the com- 
modities of our shop have been turned out to make 
room for trash and vermin. Kites^ owls, Tuad hats^ 
are perched upon the top of our shelves ; and it was 
but yesterday, that, putting my hand into a glass 
jar that used to contain pickles, I laid hold of a 
largt tarantula in place of a mangoe. 

In the bitterness of my soul, Mr. Mirrou, I have 
been often tempted to revenge myself on the objects 
of my husband's phrenzy, by burning, smashii^, and 
destroying them without mercy ; but, besides that 
such violent procedure might have effects too dread- 
ful upon a brain which, I fear, is already much tm« 
settled, I could not take such a course, without 
being guilty of a fraud to our creditors, sevtral of 
whom will, I believe, sooner or later, find it their 
only means of reimbursement, to take back each 
man his own monsters. 

Meantime, Sir, as my husbatid constantly peruses 
your paper, (one instance of his taste which I can- 
not object to,) I have some small hopes that a good 
effect may be produced by giving him a fair view of 
himself in your moral looking-^lass. If such should 
be the happy cotisequence of your publishing this 
letter, you shall have the sincerest thanks of a grate- 
ful heart, from your now disconsolate hiiiiib& ser- 
vant, 

Rebecca Prtjne. 

I cannot help expressing my suspicion that Mrs, 
Rebecca Prune has got somebody to write her letter. 
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If she wrote it herself, I am afraid' it may be 
thought that the grocer's wife, who is so knowing 
in what she describes, and can joke so learnedly on 
her spouse^s ignorance of the three Alexanders^ has 
not much reason to complain of her husband being 
a man of taste. 

Her case, however, is truly distressful, and in the 
particular species of her husband's disorder, rather 
imcommon. The taste of a man in his station ge- 
nerally looks for some reputation from hit neigh- 
bours and the world, and walks out of doors to shew 
itself to both. 

I remember, a good many years ago, to have 
irisited the villa of a citizen ot Bath^ who had made 
a considerable fortune by the profession of a toyman 
in that city. It was cimous to observe how much 
he had carried the ideas of his trade into his house 
and grounds, if such mL^ht be called a kind of Gothic 
building, of about 1 8 leet by 1 2, and an inclosure, 
somewnat short of an acre. The first had only a 
few closets within ; but it made a most gallant and 
warlike shew without. It had turrets about the size 
of the king at nine pins f and battlements like the side- 
crust of a Christmas goose-pye. To complete the ap- 
pearance of a castle^ we entered by a drawbridge^ 
which in construction and dimensions, exactly re- 
sembled the lid of a travelling-trunk. To the right 
of the house was a puddle, which, however, was 
dignified with the name of a harbour^ defended by 
two redoubts, undercover of which lay a vessel of the 
size of an ordinary bathing-4uby mounting a parcel of 
old toothpilc'CaseSi fitted up into guns, and manned 
with some of the toym^m'a little wmily of plaything 
figures, with red jacketa and striped trowsers, whom 
he had impressed into the service. The place where 
this vessel lay, a fat little man, whom I had met o(i 

^3 
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the shore, who seemed an intimate acquaintance of 
the proprietor, informed me was called Splthead, and 
the ship's name, he told me, pointing to the picture 
on her stem, was the Victory. 

This gentleman afterwards conducted me, not 
without some fear, across a Chinese bridge, to a 
pagoda^ in which it was necessary to assume the pos- 
ture of devotion, as there was not room to stand up* 
right. On the sides of the great serpentine walk^ at 
he termed it, by which we returned from this edifice^ 
I found a device, which my Cicerone looked upon as 
a master-stroke of genius. The ground was shaped 
into the figures of the different suits of cards ; so tnat 
here was the heart walk, the diamond walk, the cM 
walk, and the spade vrslk ; the last of which bad the 
additional advantage of being sure to produce a pun. 
On my observing now pleasant and ingenious alithis 
was, my conductor answered, * Ay, ay, let hini 

• alone for that ; he has given them a little of every 
< thing, you see : and so he may. Sir, for he can 

• very well afford it.* 

I believe we must rest the matter here. In thii 
land of freedom there is no restraining the liberty of 
being ridiculous ; I would only entreat Mr. Prune^ 
and indeed many of his betters, to have some regard 
for their wives and families, and not to make roola 
of themselves, till, like the Bath toyman, they caa 
very well afford it. 
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Laudahunt aliiclaram Rbodan aui Mytelentn, 

HOR. 

Nothing is more amusing to a traveller, than to 
observe the different characters of the inhabitants of , 
the countciei- through which he passes ; and to find, / 
upon crosin^ H river or a mountain, as marked a; 
difference in .the manners, the sentiments and the 
opinion* o£ the people, as in their appearance, theirl 
dress, or their language. Thus, the easy vivacity of\ 
the French, is as opposite to the dignified gravity of \ 
the Spaniard on the one hand, as it is to the phleg* < 
matic dulness of the Geniian on the other. But, J 
thouj^h all allow that every nation has some ftrik- 
ing feature, some distinguishing characteristic, phi- 
losophers are not agreed as to the causes of that 
distinction. Montesq uieu has exerted all the powers 
of his genius to prove, that difference of climate is 
the chief, or the only cause of the difference of na- 
tional characters ; and it is not surprising that the 
opinion of so great a man should have gained much 
ground. None of his followers has carried the matter 
Farther than the author oi Recherches Philosophiques 
sur les Americainsy whose chief object seems to have 
been to shew, that the climate of America is of such 
a nature, that, from its baneful influence, even the 
human species has degenerated in that quarter of the 
globe. 

I must confess, however, that I have often doubt- 
ed as to the justness of this opinion ; and, though 
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I do not mean to deny that climate has an influence 
on man, as well as on other animals, I cannot help 
thinking that Montesquieu^ and the writers who have 
adopted his system, have attributed by far too muck 
to it. 

It must be allowed that man is less aSected by 
the influence of climate than any other animal. But 
of all the human race, an American savaee seems to 
approach the nearest, in the general conmtion of hia 
life, to the brute creation, and, of consequence, ought 
to be most subject to the power of. climate. And 
yetp if we compare an Indian with an European pea- 
sant or manufacturer, we shall be apt |;ick think, that 
the former, considered as an inmvidaillf holds a 
higher rank in the scale of being than thelpiller. 

The savage, quitting his cabin, goes to the assem- 
bly of his tnbe, and their delivers bis sentiments on 
the affairs of his little nation with a spirit, a force^ 
and an energy, that might do honour to an European 
orator. Thence he goes to niiake war upon his foes; 
and, in the field, discovers a sagacity in his strata* 
gems, a boldness in his designs, a perseverance in his 
operations, joined with a patience of fatigue and of 
•ufferincr, that have long been objects of admiration^ 
and which filled the inhabitants of the Old World, 
when they first beheld them, with wonder and 
astonishment. How superior such a being to one 
occupied, day after day, m turning the head of a p'tn^ 
or forming the shape of a button^ and possessing not 
one idea beyond the business in which he is immedi^ 
ately employed ! 

It may perhaps he objected, that no fair compari* 
son can be made where the state of society is so dif- 
ferent, the necessary effect of civilization being to 
introduce a distinction of ianks, and to sink the 
lower orders of men far beneath that station to which 
by nature they are entitled. But allowing this ob* 
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servation to be just, we shall find, upon comparing 
the savage of America with the savage of Europe, 
as described by Caesar and Tacitus, that the former 
is at least equal to the latter in all the virtues above 
enumerated. 

We need not, however, go so far for instances, to 
shew, that other causes act more powerfully than 
climate, in forming the manners, and fixing the cha* 
racters of men. {.nndon g nr^ P^*-'*- are^ at present, 
the first cities in Europe, in point of opulence and 
number of inhabitants ; and in no other part of the 
western world are the polite and elegant arts culti- 
vated to such advantage. But the inhabitants of 
thoes cities di£Fer essentially in manners, sentiments, 
and opinions ; while, at the same time, they breathe 
an air so very much alike, that it is impossible to \ 
impute that difference, in any considerable degree,i 
to difference of cHmate ; and, j^haps, it may not! 
be a di£Bcult task to point out various other causes,', 
which may enable us to account sufficiently for the \ 
distinction between the national character of the two > 
people. 

In France, the power of the great nobles was 
sooner reduced within bounds than m England; and, 
in proportion as their power fell, that of the monarch 
rose. But no sooner was the authority of the crown 
established on a firm basis, than the court became an 
object of the first attention and importance. Every 
man of genius, of distinction, and of rank, hastened 
thither, in hopes of meeting with that encourage- 
ment which his talents merited, or of being able to 
display, on the only proper theatre, those adtantages 
which he possessed, either in reality, or in his own 
imagination. 

Thus Paris, the seat of the court, became the cen- 
tre of all that was great and noble, elegant and po- 
lite. The manners every day became more and 
more poHshed;^ and no man who did not posaesa 
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the talents necessary to make himself agreeable, 
could expect to rise in the world, however great his 
abilities might otherwise be. The pleasures of so- 
ciety were cultivated with care and assiduity ; and 
inothing tended more to promote them, than that 
jfree intercoune which soon came to take place be- 
/tween the sexes. AU men studied to acquire those 
[graces and accomplishments by which alone they 
Icould hope to recommend themselves to the ladies. 
Whose influence pervaded every branch of government 
Wnd every department of the state. 

In England, on the other hand, the crown gained 
little by the fsJl of the nobility. The high pretoga- 
tive exerted by the princes of the Tudor racey was 
of short duration. A third order soon arose, thatf 
for a time, trampkd alike on the throne and the 
nobles. And even after the constitution was at 
len^h happily settled, the Sovereign remained so 
linuted in power and in revenue, that his court never 
acquired a degree of influence or splendor at all com- 
parable to that of the Frwich monarch. London 
had become so great and opulent by its extensive 
commerce, that the residence of the court could add 
little to ^at consideration in which it was already 
held. This circumstance had a poweiful efiPect on 
the manners. What was looked upon a^ a virtue at 
i. Paris, was in London considered as a vice. There 
' industry and frugality were so essentially requisite, 
; that every elegant accomplishment was rejected as in- 
compatible with those great commercial virtues. 

The dark and gloomy spirit of fanaticism, which 
prevailed so universally in England during the kst 
century, served as an additioniu barrier against the 
progress of politeness and elegance of manners. Add 
to tliis, that the JJ.Qgfeh (owing perhaps to the su- 
perior degree of liberty they enjoy, and to their high 
independwt spirit) have ever been more attached t^ 
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a country fife than any civilized people in Europe ^ 
and this last circumstance, slight as it may appear, 
has perhaps had as powerful an influence as any I 
have mentioned. A man who lives in retirement^ 
may be sincere, open, honourable, above dissimula-i 
lion, and free &om disguise ; but he never can po8« 
0ess that ease of behaviour, and that elegance of 
manners, which nothing but- a familiar acauaintance 
with the world, and the habit of mingling m society, 
and of conversing with persons of di£Ferent ranks and 
different characters can bestow. 

Let us not repine, however, at the superiority of 
our neighbours m this respect. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible to possess, at once, the useful and the agree- 
able qualities in an eminent degree ; and if ease and 
politeness be only attainable at the expence of sin* 
cerity in the men, and chastity in the women, I flat- 
ter myself, there are few of my readers who would 
not tmnk the purchase made at too high a price. 

I have, of late, remarked, with regret, an affecta- 
tion of the manners of France, and a disposition in 
some of the higher ranks to introduce into this island 
that species ot gallantry which has so lon^ prevailed 
in that nation. But, happily, neither the habits, the 
dispositions, the genius of our people, nor that mix- 
ture of ranks which our constitution necessarily pro- 
duces, will admit of it. In France^ they contrive to y 
throw over their greatest excesses a vol so delicate ; 
and so fine, as in some measura to hide the deformity : 
of vice, and even at times to befttow upon it the sem- ( 
blance of virtue. But with us, less delicate and less 
refined, vice appears in its native colours, without 
concealment and without disguise ; and were the 
gallantry of Paris transplanted into this soil, it would 
soon degenerate into gross debauchery. At present ' 
my country-women are equally respected for their 
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Tirtue, as admired for their beauty ; and I trust it 
will be loag before they cease to be so. 

M 
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My friend Mr. Umpbra*DlUe\ early redrement, and. 
long residence in the country^ have given him many 
peculiarities, to which, had he continued longer in 
the world, and had a freer intercourse with man* 
kind, he would probably not have been subject* 
These give to his manner an apparent hardness^ 
whichj m reality, is widely different from his natural 
disposition. 

As he passes much time in study and solitude, 
and is naturally of a thoughtful cast, the subjects of 
which he reads, and the opinions which he forms, 
make a strong and deep impression on his mind ; 
they become, as it were, friends and companions 
from whom he is unwilling to be separated. Hence 
he commonly shews a disposition to take a lead in, 
and give the tone to conversation, and delivers his 
opinions too much in the manner of a lecture. And, 
though this curiosity and love of information concur 
with that politeness which he is ever studious to ob- 
serve, to make him listen with patience and atten- 
tion to the opinions of others, yet, it must be con- 
fessed, that he is apt to deliver his own with an un- 
conunon degree of warmth, and I have very seldom 
found him disposed to surrender them. 

I fiod| howeveri nothing disagreeable in this pe- 
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culiarity of my friend. The natural strength of his 
understanding, the extent of his knowledge, and that 
degree of taste which he has derived from a strong 
conception of the sublime, the tender, and the beau- 
tiful, assisted by an extensive acquaintance with the 
elegant writers, both of ancient and modem times, 
render his conversation, in many respects, both in- 
structive and entertaining ; and that singularity of 
opinion, which is the natural consequence of his 
want of opportunities of comparing his own ideas 
with those of others, affords me an additional plea- 
sure. But, above all, I am delighted with the good- 
ness of heart whkh breaks forth in every sentiment 
he delivers. 

Mr. Umpbramlle*^ sister, who is often present, 
and sometimes takes a part in those conversations, it 
of a character at once amiable and respectable. 

In her earlier days, she spent much of her time in 
the perusal of novels and romances : but though 
she still retains a partiality for the few works of that 
kind which are possessed of merit, her reading is now 
chiefly confined to works of a graver cast. 

Miss UmpbraviUey though she has not so much 
leamin?, possesses, perhaps, no less ability as a wo- 
man, tnan her brother does as a man ; and, having 
less peculiarity in her way of thinking, has, conse- 
quently, a knowledge better fitted for common life. 
It is pleasing to observe how Miss Umphrav'tlle^ 
while she always appears to act an under-part, and 
sometimes indeed, not to act a part at all, yet watches 
with a tender concern, over the singularities of her 
brother's disposition ; and without betraying the 
smallest consciousness of her power, generally con- 
trives to direct him in the most material parts of his 
conduct. 

Mr. Umphraville is the best master, and the best 
landlord, that ever lived. The rents of his estate 
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have undergone scarce any alteration since he came 
to the possession of it ; and his tenants too are near- 
ly the same. The ancient possessors have never been 
removed from motives of interest, or without some 
very particular reason ; and the few new ones he has 
chosen to introduce, are, for the most part, persons 
who have been servnnts'in his family, whose fidelity 
and attachment he has rewarded by ^ small farm at 
a low rent. 

I have had many a pleasant conversation, about 
sunset in a summer evening, with those venerable 
grey-headed villagers. Their knowledge of country- 
affairs, the sagacity of their remarks, and the manner^ 
acquired by a residence in Mr. Umphraville*s family, 
with which they are accustomed to deliver them, 
have afforded me much entertainment. 

It is delightful to hear them run out in praises of 
their landlord. They have told me there is not a 
person in his neighbourhood, who stands in need of 
his assistance, who has not felt the influence of his 
generosity ; which, they say, endears him to the 
whole country. Yet, such is the effect of that re- 
served and particular manner which my friend has 
contracted, that while his good qualities have pro- 
cured him great esteem, and the disinterestedness of 
his disposition, with the opinion entertained of his 
honour and integrity, has always prevented him 
from falling into £sputes or quarrels with his neigh- 
bours, there is scarcely one of them with whom he 
lives on terms of familiarity. 

Mr. Umphravtlhy in the earlier part of his life, had 
an attachment to an amiable young lady. Their 
situation at that time might have made an avowal of 
his passion equally fatal to both ; and, though it was 
not without a severe struggle, Mr. Umphraville had 
firmness enough to suppress the declaration of an 
fittachment he was unable to subdue^ The lady, 
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tome time afler, married ; since that period, Mr. 
UrftphravUle has never seen her, or been known so 
much as once to mention her name ; but I am cre- 
dibly informed, that, by his interest, her eldest son 
has obtained high preferment in the army. The 
only favour which Mr. Umphraville ever asked from 
any great man was for tku young gentleman ; but 
neither tRe lady herself, nor any of her fiamily, know 
by whose influence his advancement has been pro- 
cured. 

Though it is possible, that, if Mr. UmpbravtUe 
had mi^rried at an early period of life, his mind^ 
even in a state of retirement, would have retained a 
polish, and escaped many of those peculiarities it lias 
now contracted ; yet, I own, I am rather inclined 
to believe his remaining single a fortunate circum- 
stance. Nor have my fair readers any reason to be 
offended at the remark : great talents, even in a ge- 
nerous and benevolent mind, are sometimes attended 
with a certain want of pHability, which is HI suited 
to the cordialities of domestic Ufe. A man of such 
a disposition as Mr. Umphraville has now acquired,: 
might consider the delicacy, the vivacity, and the 
fine shades of female character, as frivolous, and be- 
neath attention ; or, at least might be unable, for 
any length of time, to receive pleasure from those 
indulgencies, which minds of a softer mould may re- 

fard as the great and amiable perfection of what 
Ir. Pope calls 

* The last best 'work rf Heaven^ \ 

With all those respectable talents which Mr. Urn* 
phraville possesses, with all that generosity of senti- 
ment, and goodness of heart, so conspicuous in every 
thing he says or does, which so strongly endear him 
to his friends, I am apt to think, that, in the very 

K 2 
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intimate connection of the married life, the woman 
of delicacy and sensibiUty might often feel herself 
hurt by the peculiarities of character to which he 
subject. 

The situation of a <u)ife is, in this respect, Tcry 
different from that of a tutcr. Miss Umphraville*% 
observation of her brother's peculiarities, neither 
lessens her esteem nor her affection for hin ; these 
peculiarities serve only to increase her attention to 
nim, and to make her more soUcitous to prevent 
their effects. But in that still closer connection 
which subsists between husband and wife, while the 
perception of his weakness might not have lessened 
the wife's affection, it might have given her a dis- 
tress which a sister will not be apt to feel : a sister 
may observe the weaknesses of a brother virithout a 
blush, and endeavour to correct them without being 
hurt ; a wife might be able to do neither. 

These views which I have given of Mr. Umphra* 
n)tlle and his family, may, perhaps, appear tedious to 
xny readers. In giving this detail, I am afraid I have 
not sufBciently remembered, that, as they have not 
the same intimate acquaintance with that gentleman 
which I have, they will not feel the same interest in 
what relates to him. 
LS 
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Tanfane animis cehstihus ira ? 

VIRG. 

While so many subjects of contention occupy thi 
votaries of business and ambition, and prove the 
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source of discord, envy, jealousy^ and rivalship* 
among mankind, one woidd be apt to imagine, that 
the pursuits and employments of studious and lite- 
rary men would be carried on with calnmess, good 
temper, and tranquillity The philosophic sage^ 
retired from the world, who hath truth for the ob« 
ject of his inquiries, might be willing, it were natural 
to suppose, to give up his own system, when he 
found It at variance with truth, and would never 
quarrel with another for adopting a different one } 
and the man of elegance and taste, who has literary 
entertainment in view, would not, one should think» 
find fault with the like amusements of other men, or 
dispute with rancour or heat, upon mere matters of 
taste. But the fact has been otherwise : the dis- 
putes among the learned have, in every age, been 
carried on with the utmost virulence ; and men, pre- 
tending to taste, have railed al each other with un- 
paralleled abuse. Possibly the abstraction f]X)m the 
world, in which the philosopher lives, may render 
him more impatient of contradiction than those who 
mix oftener with common societies; and perhaps 
that fineness and deUcacy of perception which toe 
man of taste acquireii^may be more liable ta irrita- 
tion than the coarser feelings p£ minds less cultivated 
and improved. 

I have been led into these remarks by a conversa- 
tion at which I happened lately to be present. Last 
week, having left vrith my Editor mateiials for my 
next paper, I went to the country for a.&w days, to 
pay a visit to a friend, whose real nam^ shall con- 
ceal under that of Sylvester. Sylvester^ ymtn a young 
man, had retired to the country and having suc- 
ceeded to a paternal estate, which was sufficient for 
all his wants, had lived almost constantly at home. 
His time was spent chiefly in study, and he had pub- 
lished some performances which did honour to hit 

»3 
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genius and his knowledge. During all this time, 
Sylvester was the regular correspondent of a gentle- 
inan whom I shall here caU Alcandery whose taste 
and pursuits were in many respects similar to his own. 
Alcandevy though he was not an author Hke Sylvester^ 
had from nature, a very delicate taste, which had 
been much improved by culture. From a variety of 
accidents the two friends had not met for a great 
number of years ; but while I was at Sylvester^s 
house, he received a letter from jilcander^ notifying 
that gentleman's being on his way to visit him ; and 
$oon after he arrived accordingly. 

It is not easy to describe the pleasure which the 
two friends felt at meeting. After the first saluta- 
tions, their discourse took a literary turn. I was 
delighted, as well as instructed, with the remarks 
which were made upon men and books, by two per- 
sons of extensive information and accomplished taste ; 
and the warmth with which they made them, added 
a relish to their observations. The conversation last- 
ed till it was very late, when my host and his friend 
retired to their apartments, much pleased with each 
other, and in full expectationri^jf additional entertain- 
ment from a continuation of snch intercourse at the 
return of a new day. 

Next morning, after breakfast, their literary dis- 
course was resumed. It turned on a comparison of 
the different genius and merit of the French and 
English authors. Sylvester said, he thought there 
was a power of reasoning, a strength of genius, and 
a depth of reflection in the English authors, of which 
the French J in general, were incapable ; and that, 
in his opinion, the preference lay greatly on the side 
of the writers of our own country. Oleander begged 
leave to differ from him ; he admitted there was an 
appearance of depth in many of the English authors, 
but he said it was false and hollow. He maintained^ 
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that the seeking after something profoundy had led 
into many useless metaphysical disquisitions, in which 
the writer had no real merit, nor could the reader 
find any real advantage. But the French authors^ 
he said, excelled in remarks on life and character^ 
which, as they were founded on actual observation^ 
might be attended with much utihty, and as they 
were expressed in the liveliest manner, could not 
fail to give the highest entertainment. Alcandery in 
the course of his argument, endeavoured to illustrate 
it by a comparison of some of the most distinguish- 
ed authors of both countries. Sylvester ^ finding 
those writers, whom he had studied with attention, 
and imitated with success, so warmly attacked, re- 
plied with some heat, as if he thought it tended to 
the disparagement of his own compositions. Syfves^ 
ter said something about French frivolity ; ana Al» 
cander replied with a sarcasm on metaphysical ab- 
surdity. 

Finding the conversation take this unlucky turn, 
I endeavoured to change the subject ; and from the 
comparison of the English and French authors, took 
occasion to mention tlut period oi English literature, 
which has been frequently termed the Augustan age 
of Englandy when that constellation of wits appeared 
which illuminated the reign of Queen Anne, 

But this subject of conversation was as unfortu- 
nate as the former. Sylvester is a professed admirer of 
Swift^ to whona his attachment is perhaps heighten- 
ed by a little Toryism in his political principles. Al^ 
cander is a keen Whig^ and as gi^at an admirer of 
Addison, As the conversation had grown rather 
warm on a general comparison of the authors of one 
country with those of^ another, so its warmth was 
much greater when the comparison was made of two 
particular favourite authors. M^ester talked of the 
strength, the dignity, the forofible observation, an4 
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the wit o{ Swift; Alcanderf of the ease, the grace- 
fulness, the native andiirreeable humour of Addison^ 
From remarks upon £eir writings, they went to 
their characters. Sylvester spoke m praise of open- 
ness and spirit, and threw out something against envy, 
jealousy, and meanness. Alcander inveighed againsi 
pride and ill-nature, and pronounced an eulogium on 
elegance, philanthropy, and gentleness of manners. 
Sylvester spoke as if he thought no man of a candid 
and generous mind could be a lover of Addison ; 
Alcander^ as if none but a severe and ill tempered one 
could endure Swift, 

The spirits of the two friends were now heated to 
a violent degree, and not a little rankled at each 
other. I endeavoured as^n to give the discourse a 
new direction, and, as if accidentally, introduced 
something about the Epistles of Pbalaris. I knew 
both gentlemen were masters of the dispute upon 
that subject, which has so much divided the learned, 
and I thought a dry question of this sort could not 
possibly interest them too much. But in this I was 
mistaken. Sylvester and Alcander took different sides 
upon this subject, as they had done upon the former, 
and supported their oj^inions with no less warmth 
than before. Each of them catched fire from every 
thing his opponent said, as if neither could think 
well of the judgment of that man who was of an opi- 
nion different from his own. 

With this last debate the converss^tion ended. At 
our meeting next day, a formal politeness took place 
between Sylvester and Alcander^ very difTerent from 
that openness and cordiality of manner which they 
shewed at their first meeting. The last, soon after, 
took his departure ; and, I believe, neither of them 
felt that respect for each other^s understanding, nor 
that warmth of affectipn^ which they entertained bc« 
fore this visit. 
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Alas! the two friends did not consider that it was 
equally owing to the feiilt of each th|it their friend- 
ship was thus changed into coldness. Both attached 
to the same pursuits, and accustomed to indulge 
them chiefly in seclusion and solitude, they had been 
too little accustomed to bear contradiction. This 
impatience of contradiction had not been corrected 
in either, by attention to the feelings or views of 
others ; and the warmth which each felt in support- 
ing his own particular opinion, prevented him from 
giving the proper indulgence to a diversity of opinion 
in the other. 
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This day's paper I devote to Correspondents. The 
first of the two letters it contains was brought to 
my Editor by a spruce footman, who, upon being ask- 
ed whence he came, replied, from Mrs. Meekly' s. 

To the Author of the Mirror- 
sir, 
The world has, at different periods, been afflicted 
with diseases peculiar to the times in which they ap- 
peared, and Uie Faculty have, with great ingenuity, 
contrived certain generic names, by which they might 
be distinguished, it being a quality of great use and 
comfort m a physician to be able to tell precisely of 
what disorder his patient is likely to die. The ner» , 
njous seems to be the ailment in greatest vogue at \ 
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present $ a species of dia^asey whkh I am apt to con- 
sider as not the less terribU for being less mor/^/ than 
many others. I speak not from personal experience^ 
Mr. Mirror ; my own constitution, thank God i 
is pretty robust } but I have the misfortune to be 
amicted with a nervtmi wft* 

It is. impossible to enumerate a twentieth part of 
the symptoms of this lamentable disorder, or of the 
circumstances by which its paroxysms are excited or 
increased. Its dependance on tne natural phflsno'> 
jnena of the *u)ind and weather^ on the temperature 
of the air, whether hot or cold, moist or dry, might 
be accounted for ; and my wife would then be in no 
worse situation than the lady in a red cap and zreen 
Jacket, whose figure I have seen in the little JJutch 
barometers, known by the name of Babyboutes. But^ 
beside feeling the impression of those particulars, her 
disorder is brought on by incidents still more fre- 
quent, and less easy to be foreseen, than even the 
occasional changes in our atmosphere. A person 
running hastily up or down stairs, shutting a door 
roughly, placing the tongs on the left side of the 
grate, and the poker on the right, setting the china 
ngures on the mantle-piece a little awry, or allowing 
the tossel of the bell-string to swing but for a mo- 
ment ; any of those little accidents has an immediate 
and irresistible effect on the nervous system of my 
wife, and produces symptoms, sometimes of languor, 
sometimes of irritation, which I her husband, my 
three children by a former marriage, and the other 
members of our family, equally feel and regret. The 
above causes of her distemper a very attentive and 
diligent discharge of our several duties might possi- 
bly prevent ; but even our involuntary actions are 
apt to produce effects of a similar or more violent 
nature. It was but the other day she told my boy 
Did he eat his pudding so voraciously, as almost to 



make her finhty and remonttnted agakift my ineexing 
in the manner I did^ wfakb* ishe madt tore her poor 
nerves in pieces. 

One thing I have obsenred peculiar to this dia* ' 
order, which those conversant in the nature of sym- 
pathetic affections may be able to explain. It is not 
always produced by exactly similar causes, if such 
causes exist in dissimilar situations. I have known 
my wife squeexed for hours in a iide-box^ dance % 

whole night at a. ballj have my Lord talking 

as fast and as loud to her as was possible there, and 
her nose assailed by iht stink of a whole row of flam- 
beaux, at going in and coming out, without feeling 
her nerves in the smallest degree affected ; yet, the 
very day after, at home, she could not bear my chair, 
or the chair of one of the children, to come within 
several feet of her*s ; walking up stairs perfectly 
overcame her ; none of us durst talk but in whis-* 
pers ; and the smell of my buttered roll made her 
sick to death. 

As I reckon your paper a proper record for sin« 
gular cases, and intolerable grievances of every sort» 
I send the above for your insertion, stating it accord- 
ing tb its nature, in terms ^s physically descriptive 
as my little acquaintance with the heaUng art can 
supply, 

I am, &c« 

Joseph MfiSXLr. 

Thij| Correspondent, as far as his wife's case fall$ 
within the department of the pbysiciany I must refer 
to my very mmed friends Doctors Cuilen and Mon^ 
roj who upon being properly attended^ will give him, 
I am persuaded, as sound aavice as it is in the power 
of medical skill to suggest. In point oiprudence^ to 
which only my prescriptions apply, I can advise 
nothing 80 proper for Mr. Meekly himself, as to 
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imitate the conduct of the buihandoixhsX little lady 
he describes, the mistress of the Dutch habyhouse; be- 
tween whom and his wife, though there subsists a very 
intimate connection, there is yet a contract of a par- 
ticular kind ; whenever the gentleman is at home, the 
lady is abroad, and vice versa* In their house, in- 
deed, I do not observe any children ; from which I 
conclude that they have all been sent to the academy 
and the boarding school. 
I 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
To reconcile man to man, has been one of the great 
objects of moralists. They tell us, * that men have 

* one common original, and why should relations 

* quarrel ?' but then a petulant wit interposes, and 
observes that the original is not near enough to form 
a strong connection ; and if the modem theory of 
volcanoes be true, the original is so very distant as 
not to form any sensible connection at all. The 
Duke of Aremberg and Sir Thomas Urquhart may 
count kindred with the antediluvians'; for the fprmer 
has such a pedigree preserved at his castle at Hain- 
ault, and the latter has set forth his in print j but 
there are few genealogies so complete. 

We are next told, * that all men are engaged in 
« one common journey through life, and why should 

* they qukrrel on the road V The answer is but too 
obvious — we do not quarrel merely for the sake of 
quarrelling : but as we have opportunity, we take 
the road, and oblige others, for our conveniency, to 
yield it ; while eagerly galloping to the next stage, 
we bespatter those who are in our way ; we send a 
servant before to bespeak the best beds at the inn, 
and the choice of the larder j and we make ourselves 
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as imports^nt and as troublesome as we can> merely 
for our own convenience ; nay, we bribe a waiter to 
give us all his attendance, and to let the other pas- 
scngers ring till their am.s ache 5 but it is all to ren- 
der ourselves as easy as possible. 

The last consideration is, * that we are all hasten- 

* ing to one common grave, and why should we 

* quarrel /low, since our quarrels must be soon at an 

* end V This proves that our disputes must be short, 
net that they may not be shai*p. 

I remember to have read somewhere of a people, 
I think to the nortli west of Hungary, who had a 
name in their own language, which answers nearly to 
our word brothers^ and who prided themselves, for a 
while, in that whimsical appellation* Their tenets 
were simple and full of benevolence, and, in general, 
so plain, that those who heard them for the fii-st 
time, imagined that they had been previously ac- 
quainted with them. The men of whom I speak, 
could not have any long ccntestsy for they were all 
hastening to the common goal of mortality, yet their 
disputes, although shorty were sharp ; early did they 
begin to bite^ and, as soon as they gained strength, 
they devoured each other, if the expression may be 
allowed. According to the Scottish phrase, * they 
* quarrelled about the turning of a straw ;' they 
vexed, tormented, and proscribed each other ; nay, 
some assert that they cut throats ; but still they de- 
clared that they meant notjiing personal, and, for a 
long while, they still retained the name oi brothers. 

If that singular people, so full of benevolencCf 
quarrelled incessantly for any cause, or for no cause, 
how can it be expected that we should walk through 
life to the grave with the calm and inoffensive so- 
lemnity of mourners at an interment, especially when 
«o few of us have time to bestow our thoughts on the 
^ravw axid its consequences ? 

VOL. XXJlIV. l 
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It it impoMibk to fcedncBe man to iBum ; but H 
is possible to brinff adtvidiialt of tbe human race tQ 
a better understanding mth each o|her. 

I might dilate t]ua proposition in a feigned tale, 
or obscure it by an aUeffoiy { but I rather chuse to 
prove it in the course of a ample narrative of matter 
of fact. 

While the Duchess of Marlborough enjoyed power 
little short of sovereign, she frequently felt the sati- 
rical lashes of Dr. Swift ; and, when disgraced, she 
could not but remember them \ for she had a quick 
tense of injuries, and her nature was not much in- 
clined to for^veness. 

Thwarted ambition, great weakh, and increasing 
years, rendered her more and more peevish \ she hated 
courts over which she had no influence, ajid she be- 
came at length the most ferocious animal that is suf^ 
fered to go loose, a violent pariy^woman. 

Every one knows, that as her Grace was obliged 
to descend from the highest round of the ladder of 
ambition, so the Doctor was not allowed to mount 
the first step ; and his disappointment produced the 
like effects on him, at lost empire had done on her. 

Yet the Duchess of Marlborough became tl^ pas- 
sionate admirer of her satirist, and was even willing 
to forgive him. The perusal of Guliiver^i Travels 
produced this moral revolution in her sentiments ; 
and that which debased the author in the opinion of 
many of his friends, exalted him in the opinion of 
the Duchess of Marlborough. 

There are now lying before me some oriflrfnal let- 
ters of that celebrated lady. < Dean Sw3^' sa^t 
the, ^ gives the most exact account of kings, mims^ 

< ters, bishops, and the courts of justice, that is pos- 
« sible to be writ.-— I ^ould not help wishing, since 

< I read bis books, that we had had his assistance in 

< the opposition— -for \ could easily forgive liim a^ 
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the slaps he has given me and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and have thanked him heartily whenever 
he would please to do good.' 
In another letter she says, * I most heartily wish 
that in this park I had some of the breed of those 
charming creatures Swift speaks of, and calls the 
Houyhnhnmsy which I understand to be horsesy so 
extremely pohte, and which had all manner of good 
conversation and good principles, and that never 
told a lie, and charmed him so that he could not 
endure his own country when he returned: he says 
there is a sort of creature thei*e called jfcj&ooj, and 
of the same species with us, only a good deal uglier, 
but they are kept tied up, and by that glorious 
creature the horses, are not permitted to do any 
mischief. You will think that I am distracted witik 
Dean Swift, but I really have not been pleased so 
much a long time as with what he writes, and 
therefore I will end with one of his sentences, that 
he mortally hates kings and ministers** 
Thus the Duchess * became distracted with Dean 
Swift ;' and, on account of his libel against human 
nature, < graciously pardoned his hbels against her 
own sacred person/ 
But Dr. Swift knew not her favourable opinion of 
him ; for he left in manuscript a severer invective 
against her than any that he nad published in his 
lifetime. Pity that for want of mformation, the 
misunderstanding should still have subsisted on his 
part ! the good offices of a friend might easily have 
reconciled two persons so much connected with each 
other by the common ties of misanthropy. 

I am, &c. 

ADELUS. 
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Sincerum cupimus vas inerustare, 

HOR. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
Your Mirror, it seems, possesses uncommon vir- 
tues, and you generously hold it out to the Public, 
that we may dress our characters at it. I trust it is, 
at least a faithful glass, and will give a just repre- 
sentation of those lurking imperfections or excel- 
lencies which we distinguish with difficulty, or some- 
times altogether overlook. I struggle, therefore, to 
get forward in the crowd, and to set before your mo- 
ral Mirror a personage who has long embarrassed 
me. 

The observation of character, when I first looked 
beyond a college for happiness, formed not only my 
amusement, but, for some years, my favourite study. 
I had been so fortunate as early to imbibe strict no- 
tions of morality and religion, and to arrive at man- 
hood in perfect ignorance of vicious pleasure. My 
heart was, therefore, led to place its hopes of happi- 
ness in love and friendship : but books had taught 
me to dread misplacing my affections. On this ac- 
count, anxious to gratify the soif d^ aimer that en- 
grossed mc, I bent the Avliole of my little talents to 
discern the characters of my acquaintance ; and, 
blending sentiments of religion with high notions of 
mpral excellence, and the refined intercourse of cut- 
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tivated minds, I fondly hoped, that, where I once 
formed an attachment, it would hist for ever. 

In this state of mind I became acquainted with 
Cleone. She was younc^ and beautiful, but without 
that dimpling play of reatures which indicates, in 
some women, a mind of extreme sensibility. Her 
eye bespoke good sense, and was sometimes lighted 
up with viyacity, but never sparkled with the JLeen- 
ness of unrestrained joy, nor melted with the sufFu« 
sion of indulged sorrow. Her manner and address 
had no tendency to familiarity ; it was genteel, ra« 
ther than graceful. Her voice in conversation was 
suited to her manner ; it possessed those level tones 
which never offend, but seldom give pleasure, and 
seldomer emotion. 

Her conversation was plain and sensible. Never 
attempting wit or humour, she contented herself with 
expressing, in correct and unaffected language, just 
sentiments on manners and on works of taste : and 
the genius she displayed in compositions becoming 
her sex, and the propriety of her own conduct, did 
honour to her criticisms. She sung with uncommon 
excellence. Her voice seemed to unfold itself in 
singing, to suit every musical expression, and to as- 
sume every tone of passion she wished to utter. I 
never felt the power of simple melody in aeitating^ 
affecting, and pleasing, more strongly than from her 
performance. 

In company she was attentive, prevetumte^ but not 
insinuating; and though she seemed to court the so- 
ciety of men of letters and taste, and to profess hav- 
ing intimate friendships with some individuals among 
them, I never could perceive that she was subject to 
the common weakness of making a parade, of th^s 
kind of intercourse. 

Most people would suppose that L had founds in 

^ 3 
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Cleone, the friend I was seeking ; for both of us 
knew we could never be nearer than friends to each 
other, and she treated me with some distinption. I 
found it, however, impossible to know her 16 well as 
to place in her the complete confidence eisential to 
friendship. The minutest attention to eveiy circum- 
stance in her appearance and behaviout, and studying 
her for years in all the little varieties of situation that 
an intimate acquaintance gave access to observe, 
proved unequal to discover, . with certainty, the ge- 
nuine character of her disposition or temper. No 
caprice betrayed her : no predominant shade could 
be marked in her tears, in her laugh, or in her smiles. 
Sometimes, however, I have thought she breathed a 
fioftness of soul that tempted me to believe her ge- 
nerous ; but, when I considered a little, the inner 
recesses of her heart appeared still shut against the 
observer ; and I well knew, that even poignant sen- 
sibility is not inconsistent with predominant selfishw 
ness. 

When contemplatinc^ Cleone, I have often thought 
of that beautiful trait m the description of Petrach** 
Laura: * II lampeggiar dell' angelico riso*.' These 
flashes of affection breaking from the soul, alone dis- 
play the truth, generosity, and tenderness, that de- 
serve a friend. These gleams ftom the heart shew 
lis all its intricacies, its weakness, and its vigour, and 
expose it naked and undisguised to the spectator. 
A single minute will, in this way, give more know- 
ledge of a character, and justly, therefore attract 
•more confidence, than twenty years experience of re- 
finement of taste and propriety of conduct. 

I am willing to believe it was some error in educa- 
tion which had wrapt up Cleone's character in so 
much obscurity, and not any natural defect that ren- 

* The lightning of her angel smile. 
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dered it prudent to be inTiaible. If there is an error 
of this kind I hope your Mirror will expose it, and 
prevent it from robbing superior minds of their best 
reward^the confidence of each other. 

In the present state of society, we have few op- 
portunities of exhibiting our true characters by our 
actions ; and the habits cf the world soon throw 
upon our manners a veil that is impenetrable to 
others, and nearly so to ourselves. Hence the only 
period when we can form friendships is a few years 
m youth ; for there is a reserve in the deportment, 
and a certain selfishness in the occupations of man- 
hood, unfavourable to the forming of warm attach- 
ments. It is therefore, fatal to the very source of 
friendship, if, when yet children, we are to be pre- 
maturely bedaubed with the varnish of the world. 
And yet, I fear, this is the necessary eflfect of mo- 
dem education. 

In place of cherishing the amiable simplicity and 
frankness of children, every emanation of the heart 
is checked by the constant restraints, dissimulation, 
and frivolous forms of fashionable address, vrith which 
we harrass them. Hence they are nearly the same 
at fourteen as at fivfe-and-twenty, when, after a youth 
ipent in joyless, dissipation, they enter life, slaves 
to selfish appetites and reigning prejudices, and de- 
void of that virtuous energy of soul, which strong 
attachments, and the habits of deserved confidence, 
inspire. Even those who, like Cleone, possess 
minds superior to the common mould, though they 
cultivate their talents with success, and, in some 
measure, educate themselves anew, find it impossible 
to get rid entirely of that artificial manner, and those 
habits of restraint, with which they had been so early 
imbued. 

Thus, like French taylors and dancing-masters, 
pretending to add grace and ornament to nature^ 
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we constrain, dirtort, and incumber her; whereat 
the education of a polished age should^ like the dra* 
pery of a fine statue or portrait, confer decency, pro* 
priety, and elegance, and gracefully veil, but, by no 
means conceal, the beautiful forms of nature. 



LiELIUS, 
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£t hit 
Errorl Mdmem virtuj posuhset benestuwf^ 

HOIL 

I WAS lately applied to by a friend, in behalf of a 
gentleman, who, he said, had been unfortunate in 
life, to whom he was desirous of doing a particular 
piece of service, in which he thought my assistance 
might be useful : * Poor fellow !' said he, * I wisb 

* to serve him, because I always kqew him, dissipa- 

* ted and thoughtless as he was, to be ^good-Jnarted 

* man, guilty of many imprudent things, indeed, 
< but without meaning any harm 1 In short, no one's 

* eneny but its own,* 

I afterwards learned more particularly the circum* 
stances of this gentleman's life and conversation, 
which I will take the liberty of laying before my 
readers, in order to shew them what they are to un* 
derstand by the terms used by my friend, terms 
which, I believe, he was nowise singular in using. 

The person, whose interests he espoused, was heir 
to a very considerable estate* H« lost his father 
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when an infant 5 and being, unfortunately, an only/ 
son, was too much the darling of his mother ever to I 
be contradicted. During his childhood he was not 
suffered to play with his equals, because he was to 
be the king of all sports, and to be allowed a sove- 
reign and arbitrary dominion over the peraons and 
properties of his play-fellows. At school he was 
Attended by a servant, who helped him to thrash boys 
who were too strong to be thrashed by himself; and 
had a tutor at home, who translated the Latinj 
which was too hard for him to translate. At col- 
lege he began to assume the many by treating at ta-/ 
verns, makmg parties to the country, filling his tutor 
drunk, and hiring blackguards to break the windows 
of the Professor with whom he was boarded. He / 
took in succession the degrees of a wagy VLpicilty and I 
a lad of mettle. For a while, having made an elope- 
ment with his mother's maid, and fathered three 
children of other people, he got the appellation of a 
dissipated dog ; but, at last, betaking himself entirely 
to the bottle, and growing red-faced and fat, he ob-| 
tained the denomination of an honest fellow ; which \ 
title he continued to enjoy as long as he had money 
to pay, or indeed much longer, while he had credit 
to score for his reckoning. 

During this last part of his progress, he married 
a poor girl, whom her father, from a mistaken idea 
of his fortune, forced to sacrifice herself to his wish- 
es. After a very short space, he grew too indifFe^ 
rent about her to use her ill, and broke her heart 
with the best-natured nfeglect in the world. Of two 
children whom he had by her, one died at nurse soon 
after the death of its mother ; the eldest, a boy of 
spirit like his father, after twice running away from 
school, was at last sent aboard a Guinea-'mariy and 
was knocked on the head by a sailor, in a quarrel 
about a Negro wenchi on the coast of Africa. 
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Generosity J however was a part of his character, 
^hich he never forfeited. Beside lending money 
genteelly to many worthlesiB companions, and becom- 
ing surety for every man who asked him, he did somt 
truly charitable actions to very deserving objects.. 
These were told to his honour ; and peopU who had 
met with refusals from more considerate men^ spoke 
of such actions as the genuine test of feeline ana hu- 
hianity. They misinterpreted scripture tor indul- 
gence to his errors on account of his charity ^ and 
extolled the g^dness o^ his heart in every company 
iKrhere he was mentioned. £ven while his mother^ 
during her last illness, was obliged to accept of mo- 
ney from her physician, because she could not obtain 
payment of her jointure, and while, after her decease, 
nis two sisters were dunning him every day, without 
effect, for the small annuityieft them by their father, 
he was called a good'hearted rodXi by three-fourths of 
his aqUaintance ; and when, after having pawned 
their clothes, rather than distress him, those sisters 
conmienced a law-suit to force him to do them jus- 
tice, the same impartial judges pronounced them 
hard-hearted and unnatural: nay, the story is still 
told to their prejudice, though they now prevent 
th^ir brother from starving, out of the profits of a 
a little shop which they were then obliged to set up 
ibr their support. 

The abuse of the terms used by my fiiend, in re^^ 

fard to the character of this unfortunate man, would 
e sufficiently striking from the relati<Mi I have given, 
without the necessity of my offering any conunent 

!on it. Yet the misapplication of them is a thousand 
times repeated by people who have known and felt 
instances, equally glaring, of such injustice. It may 
teem invidious to lessen the praises of any praise- 
worthy quality; but it is essential to the interests of 
virtue, that insensibility should not be allowed to as* 
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8ume the title o£ good-nature, nor profusion to usurp i 
the honours oi generosity. \ 

The effect of such misphced an4 ill-founded in-^ 
dulgence is hurtful in a double degree. It encou* 
rages the evil which it forbears to ceuaure, and dist 
courages the good qualities which are found in men 
of decent and sober characters. If we look into the 
private histories of unfortunate fanulies, we shall find 
most of their calamities to have proceeded from a 
neglect of the useful duties of sobriety, oeconomy» 
and attention to domestic poncerns, whichy though 
they shine not in the eye of the world, nay, are ofteq 
subject to its obloquy, are yet the surest guar4iani( 
of virtue, of honour, and of mdependenoe. 

Be just before you are generous , is a good old pro-i 
verb, which the profligate hero of. a much-admired' 
comedy is made to ridicule, in a well-turned, and 
even a sentimental period, But what right have 
those squanderers of their own and other men's for- 
tunes to assume the merit oi generosity ? Is parting 
with that money, which they value so little, genero* 
sity ? Let them restrain their dissipation, their riot» 
their debauchery, when they are told that these bring 
ruin on the persons and lamilies of the honest and 
the industrious ; let them sacrifice one pleasure to | 
humanity, and then tell us of their ^^n^roxi/y and their [ 
feeling, A transient instance, in whi^h theprodigalj 
relieved want with his purse, or the thoughtless de-| 
bauchee promoted merit by his interest, no more de-| 
serves the appellation oi generosity, \}xx[i the rashness 
of a drunkard is entitled to the praises of valour, or \ 
the freaks of a madman to the laurels oi genius, \ 

In the character of a man, considered as a being { 
of any respect at all, we inunediately see a relation \ 
to hi^ friends, his neighbours, and his country. His 
duties only confer real dignity, and, what may not be 
so easily allowed, but is equally truci can bestovf 
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real pleasure* I know not an animal more insignifi- 
:ant, or less happy, than a man without any ties of 
,ifFection, or any exercise of duty. He must be very 
forlorn, or very despicable, indeed, to whom it is 
possible to apply the phrase used by my friend, in 
characterizing the person whose story I have related 
above, and to say, that he is no one*4 enemy but h'u 
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JVfMT safu est puhbra eue pctmata i dulcia sunto, 

HOR, 

Nature is for ever before us. We can, as often as 
we please, contemplate the variety of her produc- 
tions, and feel the power of her beauty. We may 
feast our imaginations with the verdure of waving 
groves, the diversified colours of an evening sky, or 
the windings of a limpid river. We may dwell with 
rapture on those more sublime exhibitions of nature, 
the raging tempest, the billowy deep, or the stupend- 
ous precipice, that lift the soul with delightful amaze- 
ment,and seem almost to suspend her exertions. These 
beautiful and vast appearances are so capable of af* 
fording pleasure, that they become favourite sub- 
jects with the poet and the painter ; they charm us 
m description, or they glow upon canvass. Indeed, 
the imitations of emment artists have been held ou 
an equal footing, in regard to the pleasure they 
yield, with the works of Nature herself, and have 
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aometimeB been deemed superior* This subject de* 
serves attention ; how it happens,' that the oescrip* 
tions of the poet, and the imitations of the painter^ 
seem to commmiicate more delight than the thing* 
they describe or imitate. 

In estimating the respective merits of nature and 
of art, it will readily be admitted, that the prefe* 
rence, in every single object, is due to the' former. 
Take the simplest blossom that blows, observe its 
tints or its structure, and you will own them unrival- 
led. What pencil, how animated soever, can equal 
the glories of the skv at sun-set ? or can the repre-* 
sentations of moon-light, even by Homer, Milton, 
and Shakespeare, be more exquisitely finished thai) 
the real scenery of a moon-light night ? 

If the poet and painter are capable of yielding su- 
perior pleasure, in their exhibitions, to what we re- 
ceive from the works of their great original, it is in 
the manner of grouping their objects, and by their 
skill in arrangement. In particular, they give un- 
common delight, by attending not merely to unity of 
design, but to unity, if I may be allowed the'expres- 
sion, in the feelings they would excite. In the 
works of Nature, unless she has been ornamented 
and reformed by the taste of an ingenious improver, 
intentions of this sort are very seldom apparent* 
Objects that are gay, melancholy, solemn, tranquil* 
impetuous, and fantastic, are thrown together, with- 
out any regard to the influences of arrangement, or 
to the consistency of their effects on the mind. The 
elegant artist, on the contrary, though his works be 
adorned with unbounded variety, suggests only those 
objects that excite similar or kindred emotions, 
and excludes every thine of an opppsite, or even of 
a different tendency. I? the scene he describes be 
aolemn, no lively nor fantastiq image can have ad- 
mit sipn: but if, in 9^ sprightly mood| he displays 

VOL, xxxiv* H 
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foenes of festivity, every pensive and gloomy thought 
is debarred. Thus the figures he delineates have 
one undivided direction ; t^ey make one great and 
entire impression. 

To illustrate this remark, let us observe the con- 
duct of Milton in his two celebrated poems, AUegro^ 
and // Penseroto* 

In the Allegro^ meaning to excite a cheerful mood» 
he suggests a variety of objects ; for variety, by 
giving considerable exercise to the mind, and by not 
suffering it to rest long on the same appearance, oc- 
casions brisk and exhilarating emotions. According- 
ly, the poet shews us, at one glance, and, as it were, 
with a single dash of his pen. 

Russet lawns, pnd fallows grey. 
Where the nibhling flocks do stray, 
Mountains, en whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 
Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brodu and rivers wide. 

The objects themselves are cheerful; for, besides 
having brooks, meadows, and flowers, we have the 
whistCng plowman, the singing mUk-maid, the 
mower whetting his scythe, and the shepherd piping 
beneath a shade. These images, so numerous, so va- 
rious, and so cheerful, are animated by lively con- 
trasts : we have the mountains opposed to the mea- 
dows, * Shallow brooks and nvers wide.' Add to 
this, that the charms of the landscape are lightened 
by the bloom of a smiling season ; and that the light 
pqured upon the whole is the deli^tful r^di^mce of 
a sununer morning : 

Right against the eastern gate, 
Where the great Sun begins his stit^it 
RobM in flames of amber light, 
1 h^ clouds in thousand livVies dig^U 



Every image is lively ; every thing different it with* 
held : all the emotions the poet excites are of on6 
character and complexion. 

Let us now observe the conduct of his // Penterbso* 
This poem is, in every respect, an exact counter- 
part to the former. And the intention of the poet 
being to promote a serious and solenm mood, he re* 
moves every thing lively ; * Hence, vain deluding 

* joys !* He quits society ; he chuses silence, and 
opportunities for deep reflection ; * Some still re* 

* moved place will fit.' The objects he presents are 
few. In the quotation, beginning with * Russet 

* lawns,' there are eight leading images : in the fol« 
lowing, of equal length, there is only one* 

To behold the wanderbg moon, 
lliding near heir hiehcfst tiooti. 
Like orie that had been led astray 
Through the heav'n's wide pathless way; 
And oft as if her head she bowed. 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The sounds that Can be, in any respect, agi<eeabl^ 
to him, must correspond with his present humour 1 
not the song of the milk-maid, but that of the night* 
ineale ; not the whistling plowman, but the sound 
of the curfeu. His images su<^ceed one another 
slowly, without any rapid or abrupt transitions, 
'without any enlivening contrasts ; and he will have 
no other ught for his landscape than that of the 
moon : or, if he cannot enjoy the scene without 
doors, he will have no other light within than that 
of dying embers, or of a solitary lamp at midnights 
The times and the place he chuses for his retreat^ 
are perfectly suited to his employment ; for he is en* 
gaged in deep meditation, and in considering 

What worlds, or what vast rei^ons hold 
Th* immortal mind. 

M Z 
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Every image is solemn 5 every thing different is with- 
held : here, as before, all the emotions the poet ex- 
cites are of one character and complexion. It is 
owing, in a great measure, to this attention in the 
writer, to preserve unity and consistency of senti- 
ment, that, notwithstanding considerable imperfec- 
tions in the language and versification. Allegro and 
// Penseroso have so many admirers. 

The skill of the poet and painter, in forming their 
works so as to excite kindred and united emotions, 
deserves the greater attention, that persons of true 
taste are not so much affected, even in contemplating 
the beauties of nature, with the mere perception of 
external objects, as with the general influences of 
their union and correspondence. It is not that par- 
ticular tree, or that cavern, or that cascade, which 
affords them all their enjoyment ; they derive their 
chief pleasure from the united effect of the tree, the 
cavern and the cascade. A person of sensibility will 
be less able, perhaps, than another, to give an exact 
account of the different parts of an exquisite land- 
scape, of its length, vndth, and the number of 
objects it contains. Yet the general effect possesses 
him altogether, and produces in his mind very un- 
common sensations. The impidse, however, is ten- 
der, and cannot be described. Indeed, it is the 
jpower of producing these sensations that gives the 
stamp of genuine excellence, in particular, to the 
works of the poet. Verses may be polished, and 
may glow with excellent imagery 5 but unless, like 
the poems of Pamel, or the lesser poems of Milton, 
they please by their enchanting influence on the 
heart, and, by exciting feelings that are consistent, 
or of a similar tendency, they are never truly delight- 
ful. Horace, I think, expresses this sentiment, when 
Le says, in the words of my motto. 



nd an attention to this cirqunstance is so import<>' 
ttty that, along with some other exertions, it enables 
the poet and pamter, at least, to rival the works of 
ntiiie* 
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To the AuTHoa of the Miaaoa. 

8i<t, 
^OME time ago, T troubled you with a letter, giving 
lu accoimf of a particular sort of grievance telt by 
the families of men of small fortunes, from their ac- 
quaintance with those of great ones. I am embold- 
ened, by the favourable reception of my first letter, 
to write you a second upon the same subject. 

You will remember, Sir, my account of a visit 
which my daughters paid to a great lady in our neigh- 
boiirhood, and of the effects which that visit had 
upon them. I was beginning to hope that time, and 
the sobriety of manners which home exhibited, 
would restore them to their former situation, when, 
unfortunately, a circumstance happened, still more 
fatal to me than their, expedition to ■ This, 

Sir, was the honour of a visit from the great lady in 
return. 

I was just returning from the superintendence of 
xny plows in a field 1 have lately inclosed, when I 

M 3 
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was met, on the green before my door, by a gentle- 
man (for such I took him to be) mounted upon i 
Yery nandsome gelding, who asked me, by the ap- 
pellation of honest frlendy if this was not Mr. Home 
sfiun's ; and, in the same breath, whether the ladiei 
were at home ? 1 told him, my name was Homesftm 
the house was mine, and my wife and daughters were. 
I believed, within. Upon this, the young man, pul- 
ling off his hat, and bes'ging my pardon for caUinj 
me honesty said, he was aispatched by Lady ; 

with her compliments to Mrs. and Misses Homespun^ 
and that, if convenient, she intended herself the ha 
nour of dining with them, on her return from B— 
park (the seat of another great and rich lady in oui 
neighbourhood ) . 

I confess, Mr. Mirror, I was struck somewhat 
of an heap with the message ; and it would not, ii 
all probability have received an immediate answer, 
had it not been overhead by my eldest daughter, whc 
had come to the window on the appearance of s 
stranger. • Mr. Papillot* said she immediately, 1 

* rejoice to see you ; I hope your Lady and aU th( 

* family are well.* * Very much at your service 

* Ma'am,* he replied, with a low bow ; * my Ladi 

* sent me before, with the offer of her best comph 

* ments, and that, if convenient' — and so forth, re 
peating his words to me. ^ She does us infinite ha 

* nour,' said my young Madam ; * let her Lady 

* ship know how happy her visit will make us ; bul 

* in the mean time, Mr. Pap'tUoty give your horse tc 

* one of the servants, and come in and have a glass o; 

* something after your ride.* * I am afraid,' ansvrer 
edhe (pulling out his right-hand watch, for, wouk 
you believe it, Sir? the fellow had one in each fob) 

* I shall hardly have time to meet my Lady at th< 
' place she appointed me.' On a second invitation 
however, he dismounted, and went into the house 
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leaving his horse to the care of the servants ; but the 
servants, as my daughter very v^rell knew, were all 
in the fields at work ; so I, who have a liking for 
a good horse, and cannot bear to see him neglected, 
had the honour of putting Mn Papillot\ in the 
stable myself. 

After about an hour's stay, for the gentleman 
seemed to forget his hurry within doors, Mr. PapiU 
lot departed. My daughters, I mean the two polite 
ones, observed how handsome he was ; and added 
another observation, that it was only to particular 
friends my Lady sent messages by him, who was her 
own body servant, and not accustomed to such of- 
fices. My vrtfe seemed highly pleased with this last 
remark : I was about to be angry ; but on such oc- 
casions it is not my way to say much 5 I generally 
shrug up my shoulders in silence ; y6t, as 1 said be- 
fore, Mr. Mirror, I would not have you think m« 
hen-pecked. 

By this time, every domestic about my house, male 
and female, were called from their 8(everal employ- 
ments to assist in the preparations for her Lady- 
ship's reception. It would tire you to enumerate 
the various shifts that were made, by purchasing, 
borrowing, &c. to furnish out a dinner suitable to 
the occasion. My little grey poney, which I keep 
for sending to market, broke his wmd in the cause* 
and has never been good for any thing since. 

Nor was there less ado in making ourselves and 
our attendants fit to appear before such company. 
The female part of the family managed the matter 
pretty easily 5 women, I observe, having a natural 
talent that way. My wife took upon herself the 
charge of apparelling me for the occasion. A laced 
fiiit, which I had worn at my marriage, was got 
iin for the purpose ; but the breeches burst a seam 
at the very Erst attempt of pulling them on^ and 
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the sleeves of the coat were also impratticabk ; so 
she was forced to content herself with clothing me 
in my Sunday's coat and breeches^ with the fiiced 
waistcoat of the above'-mentioned tuity tlk in the 
backy to set them off a little. My gardener, who 
has been accustomed, indeed, to derve in many capa« 
cities, had his head cropped, curled* and'pfowdered, 
for the part of butUr ; one of the best-looking 
plowboys had a veliow cape clapped to lus Sunday's 
coat, to make hmi pass tat a servant in livery ; and 
we boiTOvli^ my son-in-law the parson's man. for a 
third hanL 

All this was accomplished, though not without 

some tumult and disorder, before the arrival of the 

great lady. She gave us, indeed, more time for the 

purpose tnan we looked for, as it was near six o'clock 

before she arrived. But this was productive of a 

i^^ortune on the other hand ; the dinner my poor 

, Mib had bustled, sweated, and scolded for, was so 

?»V»rer-boiled, over-stewed, and over-roasted, that it 

.needed the appetite of so late an hour to make it go 

well down even with me, who am not very nice in 

these matters : luckilv her Ladyship, as I am told, 

never eats much, for rear of spoiling her shape, now 

that small waists have come into fashion again. 

The dinner, however, though spoiled in the cook- 
ing, was not thrown away, as her Ladyship's train 
made shift to eat the greatest part of it. When I 
say her train^ I do not mean her servants only, of 
which there were half a dozen in livery, besides the 
Illustrious Mr. Papilloty and her Ladyship's maid, 
gentlewoman I should say, who had a table to them- 
selves. Her parlour attendants were equally nume- 
rous, consisting of two ladies and six gentlemen, 
who had accompanied her Ladyship in this excur- 
sion, and did us the honour oCxj^tming to eat and 
drink with us, and bringing their servants to do the 
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same, though we had never seen or heard of them 
before. 

During the progress of this entertainment, there 
were several little embarrassments which might ap- 
pear ridiculous in description, but were matters of 
serious distress to us. Soop was spilled, dishes 
overturned, and glasses broken, by the awkward- 
ness of our attendants ; and things were not a bit 
mended by my wife's soHcitude (who, to do her jus- 
tice, had all her eyes about her) to correct them. 

From the time of her Ladyship's arrival, it was 
impossible that dinner could be over before it was 
dark ; this, with the consideration of the bad road 
she had to pass through in her way to the next 
house she meant to visit, produced an invitation from 
my wife and daughters to pass the night with us ; 
which, after a few words of apology for the trouble 
she gave us, and a few more of the honour we re- 
ceived, was agreed to. This gave rise to a new 
scene of preparation, rather more difficult than that 
before dinner. My wife and I we|^ dislodged from 
our own apartment, to make room for our noble 
guests. Our four daughters were crammed in by us, 
and slept on the floor, that tljeir rooms might be 
left for the two ladies and four of the gentlemen who 
were entitled to the greatest degree of respect ; for 
the remaining two, we found beds at my son-in-law's. 
My two eldest daughters had, indeed, little time to 
sleep, being closetted the greatest part of the night 
with their right honourable visitor. My offices were 
turned topsy-turvy for the accommodation of the 
servants of my guests, and my own horses turned in* 
to the fields, that theirs might occupy my stable. 

All these are hardships of their kind, Mr. Mir 
ROR, which the honour that accompanies them seems 
to me not fully to compensate ; but these are slight 
grievances, in comparison with what I have to com- 
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plain of as the effects of this visit. The malady of 
my two eldest daughters is not only returned with 
< ^creased violence upon them^ but has now communis 
cated itself to every other branch of my family. My 
wife, formerly a decent discreet woman, who liked 
her own way,- indeed, but was a notable manager, 
now talks of this and that piece of expence as necet* 
sary to the rank of a gentlewoman, and has latdv 
dropped some broad hints, that a winter in town is 
necessary to the accomplishment of one. My two 
younger daughters have got the heaJi that formerly 
belonged to their elder sisters, to each of whom, 
unfortunately, the g^at lady presented a set of £ea^ 
thers, for which new heads were essentially requisite* 

The inside of all of them has undergone a very 
striking metamorphosis, from this one night's in- 
struction of their visitor. There is, it seems, a 
fashion in morality ^ as well as in dress; and the pre- 
sent mode is not quite so strait-lac'd as the dtays are* 
My two fine ladies talked, a few momingrs ago» of 
such a gentleman's connection with Miss C ■ , aad 
such another's arrangement with Lady G ■■ ■ » with 
all the ease in the world : vet these words I find, 
being interpreted, mean nothmg less than fomieation 
and adultery* I sometimes remonstrate warmly, 
especially when I have my son-in-law to back me, 
against these new-fangled freedoms ; but another 
doctrine they have learned is, that r father and a/tfr- 
lon may preach as they please, but are to be followed 
only according to the incUnation of their audience. 
Indeed I could not help observing, that my Lady 
■ never mentioned her absent Lord (who, I 

understand, is seldom of her parties), except some- 
times to let us know how much she, differed in opi- 
nion from him. 

This contempt of authority, and affectation of 
fashion, has gone a step lower in my household. My. 
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prdener has tied hit hair behind^ and stolen my flour 
to powder it^ ever since he saw Mr. Papillot ; and 
yvsterday he gave me warning that he should leave 
me next term^ if I did not take him into the house* 
and p|!pTide another hand for the work in the garden. 
I fbund a great hoyden, who washes my daughters 
lioeBSy sittmg, the other afternoon, dressed in one of 
their cast fly-caps, ^tertaining this same oaf of a 
gardener, and the wifes of two of my farm-servants. 
With tea, forsooth ; and when I quarrelled with her 
bar it, she rephed, that Mrs. Dimmstyy my Lad]r 

* % gentlewoman, told her all the maids at 

■ »■ ■■■ had tea, and saw company c^ an afternoon. 
But I am resolved on a reformation, Mr. Mirror, 
snd shall let my wife and daughters know, that I 
will be master of my own house and my own ex- 
pences, and will neither be made a fool or a beggar, 
thoueh it were after the manner of the greatest i^rd 
in Christendom. Yet I confess I am always for 
trying gentle methods first. I beg, therefore, that 
yoo win insert this in your next paper, and add to 
It Some exhortations of your own to prevail on them, 
if possible, to give over a behaviour, which I think, 
under favour, is rather improper even in great folks^ 
hot is certainly ruinous to httle ones. 

I am, Sec. 

John Homespun. 

Mr. Homespun's relation, too valuable to be 
shortened, leaves me not room at present for any oh* 
servations. But I have seen the change of manners 
among some of my countrywomen, for several years 
past, with the most sensible regret ; and I intend 
soon to devote a paper to a serious remonstrance 
with them on the subject^ 
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Nothing can give a traer picture of the manners <rf 
any particular age, or point out more strongly those 
circumstances which distinguish it from others, than 
the change that takes place in the rules established 
as to the external conduct of men in society, or in 
what may be called the system of politeness. 

It were absurd to say, that, from a man's external 
conduct, we are always to judge of the feelings of 
his mind ; but, certainly, when there are rules laid 
down for men's external behaviour to one another, 
we may conclude, that there are some general feel- 
ings prevalent among the people which dictate those 
rules, and make a deviation from them to be consi- 
dered as improper. When at any time, therefore, 
an alteration in those general rules takes place, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the change has been pro- 
duced by some alteration in the feelings, and in the 
ideas of propriety and impropriety of the people^ 

Whoever considers the rules 01 external behaviour 
established about a century ago^ must be convinced, 
that much less attention was then paid by men of 
high rank to the feelings of those beneath them, 
than in the present age- In that sera^ a man used 
to measure out his complaisance to otners according 
to the degree of rank in which they stood, compare^ 
with his own. A Peer had a certain manner of ad- 
dress and salutation to a Peer of equal rank, a dif- 
ferent one to a Peer of an inferior order, an4» to ^ 
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commoner, the mode of address was diversified ac* 
cording to the antiquity of his family, or the extent 
of his possessions ; so that a stranger, who happen-* 
ed to be present at the levee of a g^at man, could, 
with tolerable certainty, by examining his features, 
or attending to the lowness of his bow, judge of the 
different degrees of dignity among his visitors. 

Were it the purpose of the present paper, thii 
might be traced back to a very remote period. By 
the Earl of Northumberland's household booky begua 
in the year 15 12, it appears, that my Lord'/ board-* 
endf that is to say, the end of the table where he and 
his principal guests were seated, was served with a 
different and more delicate sort of viands, than those 
allotted to the lower end. * // is thought good^' says 
that curious record, * that no plwoers be brought at n^ 

* time hut only in Christmas y and principal feasts^ and 

* my Lord to be served there withy and his board-^nd^ 

* and no o/i6^r.'— The line of distinction was marked 
by a large Saltcellar, placed in the middle of the 
table, above which, at my Lord's board-end, sat the 
distinguished guests, ana below it those of an in* 
ferior class. 

In this country, and in a period nearer our own 
times, we have heard of a Highlanii chieftain, whq 
died not half a century ago, remarkable for hid 
hospitality, and for haviug his table constantly 
crowded with a number of guests ; possessing a 
high idea of the dignity of his family, and warmly 
attached to ancient manners, he was in use very nice- 
ly to discriminate, by his behaviour to them, the 
ranks of the different persons he entertained. The 
head of the table was occupied by himself, and the 
rest of the company sat nearer or more remote from 
him according to their respective ranks. All, in- 
deed, were allowed to partake of the sdnne/ood ; but 
vhen the Hquor was produced, which >vasj at tXi'^X 
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time, and perhaps still is, in some parts of Scotland^ 
accounted the principal part of a feast, a different 
sort of beverage was assigned to the guests, accord- 
ing to their different dignities. The chieftain him- 
self, and his family, or near relations, drank wine of 
the best kind ; to persons next in deg^e, was allot- 
ted wine of an inferior sort ; and to guests of a still 
lower rank, were allowed only those liquors which 
were the natural produce of the country. This dis- 
tinction was agreeable to the rules of politeness at 
that time established : the entertainer did not feel 
any thing disagreeable in making it ; nor did any of 
the entertained think themselves entitled to take thia 
treatment amiss. 

It must be admitted, that a behaviour of this sort 
would not be consonant to the rules of politenesa 
established in the present age. A man of go9d 
breeding now considers the same degree of attention 
to be due to every man in the rank of a gentleman, 
be his fortune, or the antiquity of his family, what 
it may ; nay, a man of real pouteness will feel it ra- 
ther more incumbent on him to be attentive and 
complaisant to his inferiors in these respects, than ta 
his equals. The idea which in modem times is en- 
tertained of politeness, points out such a conduct. 
It is founded on this, that a man of a cultivated 
mind is taught to feel a greater degree of pleasure in 
attending to the ease and happiness of people with 
whom he mixes in society, than in studying his own.. 
On this account he g^ves up what would be agreeable 
to his own taste, because he finds more satisfaction 
in humouring the taste of others: Thus a gentle* 
man now-a-days takes the lowest place at his own 
table ; and, it there be any delicacy there, it is set 
apart for his guests. The entertainer finds a much 
more sensible pleasure in bestowing it on them| th%a 
in taking it to hixnself . 
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From the same cause^ if a gentleman be in com- 
pany with another^ not so opulent as himself^ ot 
however worthy, not possessed of the same degree 
of those adventitious honours which are held in esteem 
by the world, politeness will teach the former to 
pay peculiar attention and observation to the latter. 
Men,' even of the highest minds, when they are first 
introduced into company with their superiors in rank 
or fortune, are apt to feel a certain degree of awk- 
wardness and uneasiness which it requires some time 
and habit to wear off. A man of fortune or of rank, 
if possessed of a sensible mind and real politeness, 
will feel, and be at particular pains to remove this^ 
Hence he will be led to be rather more attentive to 
those who, in the eyes of the multitude, are reckon- 
ed his inferiors, than to others who are more upon 
a footing with him. 

It is not proposed, in this paper, to inquire what 
are the causes of the difference of men's ideas, as to 
the rules of politeness in this and the former age. 
It is sufficient to observe, and the reflection is a very 
pleasant one, that the modem ndes of good-breeding 
must give us a higher idea of the humanity and re- 
finement of this age than of the former ; ana, though 
the mode of behaviour above mentioned may not be 
universally observed in practice, yet it is hoped it 
will not be disputed, that it is consonant to the mlet 
-which are now pretty generally established. 

It ought, however, to be observed, that when we 
speak, even at this day, of good breeding, of polite- 
ness, of complaisance, these expressions are always 
confined to our behaviour towards those who are 
considered to be in the rank of gentlemen ; but no 
system of politeness or of complaisance is establish- 
ed, at least in this country, for our behaviour to 
those of a lower station. The rules of good-breed* 
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ing do not extend to them ; and he may be esteem- 
ed the best -bred man in the world who is a very 
brute to his servants and dependents. 

This I cannot help considering as a matter of re- 
gret, and it were to be wished that the same hu- 
manity and refinement, which recommends an equal 
attention to all in the rank of gentlemen, would ex- 
tend some degree of that attention to those who are 
in stations below them. 

It will require but little observation to be satis* 
fied, that all men, in whatever situation, are en- 
''dowed with the same feelings (though education or 
example may give them a different modification) ; 
and that one in the lowest rank of life may be sen- 
sible of a piece of insolence, or an affront, as well as 
one in the highest. Nay, it ou^ht to be considered, 
that the greater the disproportion of rank, the af- 
front will be the more sensibly felt ; the greater the 
distance from which it comes, and the more unable 
the person affronted to revenge it, by so much the 
heavier will it fall. 

It is not meant, that in our transactions with men 
of a very low station, and who, from their circum- 
stances, and the wants of society, must be employed 
in servile labour, we are to behave in all respects, as 
to those who are in the rank of gentlemen. The 
thing is impossible, and such men do not expect it. 
But in all our intercourse with them, we ought to 
consider that they are me|i possessed of like feelings 
with ourselves, which nature has g^ven them, and 
which no situation can or ought to eradicate. When 
we employ them in the labour of life, it ought to 
be our study to demand that labour in the manner 
easiest to them : and we should never forget that 
gentleness is part of the wages we owe them for 
their service. 

Yet how many men, in other respects of the best 
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and most respectable charactersy are, from inadver* 
tency, or the force of habit^ deaf to those considera- 
tions ! and, indeed, the thin^ has been so little at- 
tended to, that in this, which has been called a polite 
age, complaisance to servants and dependents is not, 
as I have already observed, at least in this country, 
considered as maiking any part of politeness. 

But there is another set of persons still more ex« 
posed to be treated roughly than even domestic ser* 
vants, and these are, the waiters at inns and taverns* 
Between a master and servant a certain connection 
subsists, which prevents the former from using the 
latter very ill. The servant, if he is good for any 
thing, naturally forms an attachment to his master, 
and td his interest, which produces a mutual inter- 
course of kindness between them. But no connec- 
tion of this sort can be formed with the temporary 
attendants above mentioned* Hence the monstrous 
abuse which such persons frequently suffer ; every 
traveller, and every man who enters a tavern, thinks 
he is entitled to vent his own ill-humour upon them, 
and vollies of curses are too often the only language 
they meet with. 

Having mentioned the waiters in inns and taverns, 
I cannot avoid taking particular notice of the treat- 
ment to which those of the female sex, who arc 
employed in places of that sort, are often exposed. 
Their situation is, indeed, peculiarly unfortunate. If 
% girl in an inn happen to be handsome, and a parcel 
ofyoung thoughtless fellows cast their eyes upon 
her, she is immediately made the subject of taunt 
and merriment ; coarse and indecent jokes are often 
uttered in her hearing, and conversation shocking to 
modest ears is frequently addressed to her. The 
poor girl, all the while, is at a loss how to behave 5 
if she venture on a spirited answer, the probable 
consequence will be, to raise the mirth of the fa- 
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cetious comjMiny, and to expode her to a repetition 
of insults. If, guided by the feelings of modesty, 
ahe avoid the presence of the impertinent guestSf 
she is complained of for neglecting her duty ; she 
loses the little perquisite which, otherwise, she would 
be entitled to ; perhaps disobliges her mistress, and 
loses her place. Whoever attends but for a moment 
to the case of a poor girl so situated, if he be not 
lost to all sense of virtue, must feel his heart relent 
at the cruelty of taking advantage of such a situa- 
tion. But the misfortune is, that we seldom attend 
to such cases at all ; we sometimes think of the Bu 
tigues and su^erings incident to the bodies of our 
inferiors ; but we scarcely ever allow any sense of 
pain to their minds. 

Among the French^ whom we mimic in much 
false pohteness, without learning from them, as ¥rc 
might do, much of the true^ the observances of good- 
breeding are not confined merely to gentlemen, but 
extend to persons of the lowest ranks. Thas a 
Frenchman hardly ever addresses any man, however 
mean his condition, without calling him Monsieur^ 
and the poorest woman in a country village is ad- 
dressed by the appellation of Madame. The ac- 
costing, in this manner, people of so very low a 
rank, in the same terms with those so much their 
superiors, may perhaps appear extravagant ; but the 
practice shews how much that refined and elegant 
people are attentive to the feeling^ of the meanest, 
when they have extended the rules and ceremonial 
oi politeness even to them* 
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There is a kind of mournful ehquence 

Im thy dumi griefs ivbiib shames all clamorous s9rrov>* 

LcE*8 ThsodosiuI* 

A VERT amiable and much reepected friend of mine» 
whose real name I shall conceal under that of JVent* 
Vforthf had lately the misfortune of losing a wife* 
who was not only peculiarly beautiful, but whose 
«oul was the mansion of every virtue, and of every 
elegjuit accomplishment. She was suddenly cut off 
in the flower of her age, after having Hved twelve 
years with the best and most affectionate of hus- 
bands. A perfect similarity of temper and dispo- 
sition, a kindred delicacy of taste and sentiment, 
had linked their hearts together in early youth, and 
each succeeding year seemed but to add new strength 
to their aflFection. ThougK possessed of an affluent 
fortune, they preferred the tranquillity of the coun- 
try to all the gay pleasures of the capital. In the 
cultivation of their estate, in cherishing the virtuous 
industry of its inhabitants, in ornamenting a beauti- 
ful seat, in the society of one another, in the inno- 
cent prattle of their little children, and in the com- 
pany of a few friends, Mr. Wentworth and his jimelia 
found every wish gratified, and their happiness com- 
plete. 

My readers will judge then, what must have been 
Mr. IVenliiforth's feelings, when jimelia was thus sud- 
denly torn from him, m the very prime of her life, 
and in the midst of her felicity. I dreaded the effects 
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of it upon a mind of his nice and delicate senubility; 
and, receiving a letter from his brother, requesting 
me to come to them, I hasted thither, to endeavour 
by my presence, to assuage his grief, and prevent 
those fatal consequences of which I was 80 appre- 
hensive. 

As I approached the house, the sight of all the 
Well-known scenes brought fresh into my miod the 
remembrance of jimelia ; and I felt myself tyut ill 
qualified to act the part of a comforter. When my 
carriage stopt at the gate, I trembled, and would 
have given the world to go back. A heart-felt sor- 
row Sat on the countienance of every servant ; and 
I walked into the house without a word being ut- 
tered. In the hall I was met by the old butler who 
has grrown grey-headed in the family, and he has- 
tened to conduct me up stairs. As I walked up, I 
commanded firmness enough to say, • WeU, Wil- 
* liam, how is Mr. Wentworth ?' The old man, 
tuniing about with a look that pierced my heart, 
said, < Oh Sir, our excellent Lady !' — Here 

his grief overwhelmed him ; and it was with difficulty 
he was able to open to me the door of the apartment. 

Mr. Wentworth ran and embraced me with the 
warmest afit^ction ; and, after a few moments, as- 
sumed a finnncss, and even ah ease, that surprised 
me. His brother, with a sister of Amelia's, and 
some other friends that were in the room, appeared 
more overpowered than my friend himself, who, by 
the fortitude of his behaviour, seemed rather to mo- 
derate the grief of those around him, than to demand 
their compassion for himself. By his gentle and 
kind attentions, he seemed anxious to relieve their 
sorrow ; and, by a sort of concerted tranquillity, 
strove to prevent their discovering any symptoms 
of the bitter anguish which preyed upon his mind. 
-His.coantci;ance was pale, and his eyes betrayed 
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that his hextt was fll aft ease ; but it was that s3eiit 
and majestic sorrow which commands oor rererence 
and om* admiration. 

Next morning after breakfast I chanced to take 
up a Tolume of Metastasio, that hiy amongst other 
books upon a table ; and, as I was turning over the 
leaves, a slip of paper, with something written on it» 
dropped upon the floor. Mr. Wentworth picked it 
up ; and as he looked at it, I saw the tears start from 
his eyes, and, fetching a deep sigh, he uttered in a 
low and broken voice, • My foor Amelia I ' — It was 
the translation of a favourite passage which she had 
been attempting, but had left unfinished. As if 
uneasy lest I had perceived his emotion, he carelessly 
threw his arm over my shoulder, and reading aloud 
a few lines of the page which I held open in my 
hand, he went into some remarks on the poetry of 
that elegant author. Some time after, I observed 
him take up the book, and carefully replacing the 
slip of paper where it had been, put the volume in 
his pocket. 

Mr. Wentworth proposed that we should walk 
out, and that he himself would accompany us. At 
we stepped through the hall, one of my friend's 

?)unge8t boys came running up, and catching his 
apa by thenand, cried out with joy, that* Mama^s 
* Rover was returned.* This was a spaniel who had 
been the favourite of Amelia, and had followed her 
in all her walks ; but after her death, had been sent 
to the house of a villager, to be out of the immedi- 
ate sight of the family. Having somehow made its 
escape from thence, the dog had that morning found 
hig way home ; and, as soon as he saw Mr. Went- 
worth, leaped upon him with an excess of fondness. 
I saw my friend's lips and cheeks quiver. He 
catched his little Frank in his arms 5 and, for a few 
moments, hid his face in his neck. 
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As we traversed his delightful grounds, 
different scenes naturally recalled the remenal 
of Amelia. My friend, bdeed, in order to 
some of her favourite walks, had conducted 
unusual road $ but what comer could be fount 
did not bear the traces of her hand ? Her d 
tasjte had marked the peculiar beauty of eac 
ferent scene, and had brought it forth to viciR 
such a happy delicacy of art, as to make it 
the work of nature alone. As we crossed c 
paths in the woods, and passed by some rustic 1 
fngs, I could sometimes discern an emotiori 
friend's Countenance ; but he instantly stifled il 
a firmness and dignity that made me careful i 
•eem to observe it. 

Towards night, Mr. Wentworth having 
out of the room, his brother and I stepped < 
a terrace behind the house. It was the dusk < 
evening, the air was mild and serene, and the 
was rising in all her brightness from the cloud • 
cast. Tne fineness of the night made us e 
our walk, and we strayed into a hollow valley, i 
sides are covered with trees overhanging a 1 
that pours itself along over broken rocks. "W 
proached a rustic grotto, placed in a sequ 
comer, under a half impending rock. My 
panion stopped. * This,' said he, * was one of . 

* lia's walks, and that grotto was her favourite 

* ing retreat. The last night she ever walkec 

* and the very evening she caught that fetal 

* I was with my brother and her, while we k 

* read to each other in that very place,' Wh 
spoke, we perceived a man steal out of the gi 
and, avoiding us, take his way by a path throi 
thicket of trees on the other side. * It is my bro 
yaid youjig Wentworth ; * he has been here i 
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* Amelia's. faTOurite grove, indulging that grief he 
' 10 carefully conceals from us.' 

We returned to the house, and found Mr. Went- 
worth with the rest of the company. He forced 
on some conversation, and even affected a degree of 
gentle pleasantry during the whole evening. 

Such, in short, is the noble deportment of my 
friend, that, in place of finding it necessary to tem- 
per and moderate his grief, I must avoid seeming to 
perceive it, and dare scarcely appear even to think 
of the heavy calamity which has befallen him. I too 
well know what he feels ; but the more I know this, 
the more does the dignity of his recollection and 
fortitude excite my admiration, and command my 
wient attention and respect. 

How very different is this dignified and reserved 
sorrow, from that weak and teazing grief which 
disgusts, by its sighs and tears, and clamorous la« 
mentations ? How much does such noble fortitude 
of deportment call forth our regard and reverence ? 
How much i^ a character in other respects estimable, 
degraded by a contrary demeanour ? How. much 
do<;s the excessive, the importunate, and unmanly 
grief of Cicero^ diminish the very high respect which 
we should otherwise entertain tor the exalted cha-^ 
racter of that illustrious Roman ? 

Writers on practical morality have described and 
analyzed the passion of grief> and have pretended to 
prescribe remedies for restoring the mind to tran- 
quillity ; but, I believe, little benefit has been de- 
rived from any thing they have advised. To t^U a 
person in grief, that time will relieve him, is truly ap- 
plying no remedy ; and to bid him reflect how many 
others there may be who are more wretched, is a 
very inefficacious one. The truth is, that the ex- 
cess of this, as well as of other passions, must be pre-^ 
Vented rather than cured. It must be obviated by 
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our attaining that evenness and equality of temper, 
which can arise only from an improved understand- 
ing, and an habitual intercourse with refined so- 
ciety. These will not, indeed, exempt us from the 
pangs of sorrow, but will enable us to bear them 
with a noble grace and propriety, and will render 
the presence of our friends (which is the only re- 
medy) a very effectual cure. 

This is well explained by a philosopher, who i« 
no less eloquent than he is profound. He justly 
observes, that we naturally, on all occasions, en- 
deavour to bring down our own passions, to that 
pitch which those about us can correspond with. 
We view ourselves in the light in which we think 
they view us, and seek to suit our behaviour to 
what we think their feelings can go along with. 
With an intimate friend, acquainted with every cir- 
cumstance of our situation, we can, in some mea- 
sure, give way to our grief, but are more calm than 
when by ourselves. Before a common acquaintance, 
we assume a greater sedateness. Before a mixed 
assembly, we affect a still more considerable degree 
of composure. Thus, by the company of our 
friends at first, and afterwards by mingling with so- 
ciety, we come to suit our deportment to what we 
thirk they will approve of; we gradually abate the 
violence of our passion, apd restore o\ir pund to it^ 
wonted tranquillity. 
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CurrH ad Indos^ 
Pauperiem fugiens, HOR. 

* And did you not blush for our countrymen ?' said 
Mr, Umphraville to Colonel Plunty as the latter was 
describing the sack of an Indian city, and the plun- 
der of its miserable inhabitants, with the death of a 
Rajah who had gallantly defended it. 

* Not at all, Sir,' answered the Colonel coolly : 
« our countrymen did no more than their duty ; and 

* were we to decline performing it on such occasions, 

* we should be of little service to our country in 

* India.' 

Mr. Umphraville made no answer to this defence ; 
but a silent indignation, which sat upon his counte- 
nance, implied a stronger disapprobation of it, than 
the most laboured reply he could have offered. 

For the same reason which induced him to avoid 
any farther discussion of the suMect, my friend en- 
deavoured to give the conversation a different turn. 
He led the Colonel into a description of the country 
of India ; and, a& that gentleman described, in very 
lively colours, the beauty of its appearance, the num- 
ber of its people, and the variety and richness of its 
productions, Mr. Umphraville listened to this part 
of his discourse with an uncommon degree of plea- 
sure and attention. 

But, after the Colonel's departure ( for this con- 
versation happened during one of my excursions to 
Mr. Umphraville* B^ where Colonel Plum had been on 
a visit), the former part of the conversation recurred 
immediately to my friend's memory, and produced 
the following reticctious, 

VOL. xxxiv. o 
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* J. know not,' said he, * a more mQ^fjmQ proof 

* of human weakness, than that po^r which sir 

* tuation and habit acquire oter principle and fedingi 

* even in men of the best natural dispositions. 

^ The gentleman who has just left us, has derived 

* from Nature a more than ordinary degree of sood 

* sense. Nor does she seem to have been le^ liberal 

* to him in the affections of the heart, thsin in the 

* powers of the understanding. 

' Since his return to this country, Colonel thim 

* has acted the part of an affectionate and gcnerouf 
' relation, of an attentive and useful friend : he has 
^ been an indulgent landlord, a patron of the indut- 

* trious, and a support to the indigent. In a wjord, 

* he has proved a worthy and useful member of so- 

* ciety, on whom fortune seems not to haTe QUi« 

* placed her favours. 

* Yet, with all the excellent dispositions of which 

* these are proofs, — placed as a soldier of fortune in 
f India ; inflamed with the ambition of amassing 
f wealth ; corrupted by the gonta?iou8 example of 

* others, governed by the same passion, and engaged 

* in the same pursuit, Colonel Plum appears to haye 
*■ been little under the influence either of justice or 

* humanity ; he seems to have viewed the unhappy 

* people of that country merely as the instruments, 
f which, in one way or otheri were to furnish him- 
f self and his countiymen with that wealth they had 

* gone so far in quest of. 

* If these circumstances could operate so strongly 

* on such a man as Colonel Flum^ we have little 
i reason to wonder that they should have carried 

* others of our countrymen to still more lamentable 
« excesses ; that they should have filled that unhappy 
« country with scenes of misery and oppreseion, cJ 
< which the recital Alls us with equal shaihe and 

* indignation. Yet such examples as that of the 
^ Colonel should perhaps dispose us in place of viof 
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fently^ecftkning against the conduct of individu* 
als, to in^Mtigate the causes by which it is pro* 
duced. 

* The conquests of a commercial people have al* 
waysy I believe, proved uncommonly destructive : 
and this might naturally have been expected of 
those made by our t()untrymen in India, under the 
direction of a tnettrantile society conducted by its 
members in a distant country, in a chmate ^Eital td 
European constitutions, which they visit only for 
the purpose of suddenly amassing riches, and from 
which they are anxious to return as soon as that 
purpose is accomplished. 

* How far such a company, whose original con<^ 
flection with India was merely the prosecution of 
tk^ir ^Hvate commerce, should have ever been al^ 
lowed to assume, and should still continue to 
possess, the unnatural character of sovereigns and 
conquerors; and to conduct the government of 
a great empire ; is a point which may, perhaps, 
merit the attention of the legislature, as much ai 
many of the more minute inquiries in which they 
have of late been engaged. 

* 1 have often thought how much our superior 
knowledge in the art of government might enable 
us to change the condition of that unfortunate 
country for the better. I have pleased myself with 
fondly picturing out the progress of such a plan ; 
with fancying I saw the followers of Mahomet lay 
aside their lerocity and ambition } the peaceful 
disciples of Brahmay happy in the security of a 
good government^ and in the enjoyment of those 
mnocent and simple manners which mark the in- 
fluence of a fruitful climate and a beneficent re- 
ligion. — But, alas I' continued Mr. Umphra^oille^ 

with a sigh, * such reformations are more easily ef* 
^ fected by me in my elbow-chair, than by thost 

o 2 
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^ who conduct the great and compli^ed .jpachint 

* of government. " 

* I wish' added he, * it may be only the contract- 

* ed view of things natural to a retired old man, 
< which leads me to fear that, in this country^ the 

* period of such reformations is nearly past ; when I 

* observe that almost all men regulate tneir conduct, 

* and form the minds of the rising generation^ by 

* this maxim, 

Quarenda pecvnia primtim **i% 
Virtus post Nummos ; 

I cannot but apprehend, from the prevalence of so 
mean and so corrupt a principle, the same national 
corruption which the Roman poet ascribes to it. - 

* In the lower ranks, the desire of gain, as it it 
the source of industry, may be held equally con- 
ducive to private happiness and public prosperity | 
but those who, by birth or education, are destined 
for nobler pursuits, should be actuated by more 
generous passions. If from luxury, and the love of 
vain expence, they shall also give way to this desire 
of wealth ; if it shall extinguish the sentiments of 
public virtue, and the passion for true gloiy, na** 
tural to that order of the state; the spring of 
private and of national honour must have lost its 
force, and there will remain nothing to withstand 
the general corruption of manners, and the public 
disorder and debility which are its inseparable at- 
tendants. If our country has not already reached 
this point of deffeneracy, she seems, at least, as far 
as a spectator of her manners can judge, to be too 
fast approaching it.' 

Somewhat in this manner did Mr. UmpbraviUe 
express himself. Living retired in the country 
conversing, with few, and ignorant of the opinioi.s 
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of the iftany^t attached to ideas of family^ and not 
very fond of the mercantile interest y disposed t<r 
give praise to f(>rmer times, and not to thinK highly 
of the present \ in his apprehension of facts, he is 
often mistaken, and the conclusions he draws from 
those facts are often erroneous. In the present in- 
stance, the view which I have presented of his opi- 
hions, may throw further light upon his character ; 
it gives a striking picture hoth of the candour of his 
mind, and of the generosity of his sentiments. His 
opinions though enfdneous, may be useful \ they may 
remind those who, though endued, like Colonel Plum^ 
^th good dispositions, are in d^iger of being sedu<> 
ced by circumstances and situation, that our own inte« 
i^st or ambition is never to be pursued but in con« 
tfistency with the sacred oblig^ions of justice, huma« 
nity and benevolence ; and they may a£Ford a very 
pleasing source of reflection to others, who, in trying 
situations, have maintained their virtue and their chft* 
ntcter untainted. 
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Conciliat animos comitas affahilttasque sermoHtt, 

Cic. OS Or^* 
I'oLiTENEss, or the external shew of humanity has 
^n strongly recommended by some^ and has been 
treated with excessive ridicule by others. It has some- 
times been represented, very improperly, as consti-^ 
tuting the sum of merit : and thus affectation and 
grimace have been substituted in place of virtue. 
jPhere are, on the other hand, persons who cover 

03 
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their own rudeness, and justify gross msticiti 
calling their conduct honest bluntness^ and b* 
faming complacent manners, as fawning or hyp 
tical. Shakspeare, in his King Lear^ sketches 
<;haracter with his usual ability : 

This is some fellow 
Who, having been pral^*d for bluntness, doth bS&cx 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter; he. 
An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth. 
An* they will take it so ; UF not, he*s plain. 

To extol polished external manners as constit 
the whole duty of man, or to declaim against 
as utterly inconsistent with truth, and the rei 
we owe to ourselves, are extremes equally i 
avoided. Let no one believe that the shew o 
manity is equal to the reality ; nor let .any 
from the desire of pleasing, depart frcrni the li 
truth, or stoop to mean condescension. But tc 
sume favourably of all men ; to consider the 
worthy of cur regard, till we have evidence o 
contrary ; to be inclined to render them servi 
and to entertain confidence in their inclinatio 
follow a similar conduct ; constitute a temper, w 
every man, for his own peace, and for the peai 
society, ought to improve and exhibit. Now, 
is the temper cscential to polished manners; an( 
external shew of civilities is a banner held fortl: 
nouncing to all men, that we hold them in due res 
and are disposed to oblige them. Besides, it 
often cccur, that^ve may ha\e the strongest co 
tion of worth in another person ; that we ma 
disposed, from gratitude or esteem, to render 
suitable services : and yet may have no opporti 
of testifying, by those actions which are 
genuine expiessioiis, either that conviction, or 
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di^>08itk>n* Hence external courtesies and civilities 
are substituted, with great propriety, as signs and re- 
presentatives of those actions which we are desirous, 
and have not the power of performing. They 
are to be held as pledges of our esteem and a£Fec* 
tion. 

< But the man of courtly manners often puts on 
' a placid and smiling semblance, while his heart 
* rankles with malignant passions. '-^-When this is 
done with an intention to deceive or ensnare man- 
kind, the conduct is perfidious, and ought to be 
branded with infamy. In that case, tne law of 
courtesy is * more honoured in the breach, than in 
< the observance.' But there may be another situation, 
when the shew of courtesy assumed, while the heart 
is still at ease, moved by disagreeable unkindly feel- 
ings, would be unjustly censured.— From a feeble 
constitution of body, bad health, or some untoward 
accident or disappointment, you lose your wonted 
serenity. Influenced by your present humour, even 
to those who have no concern in the accident that 
iiath befallen you, and who would really be inclined 
to relieve you from your uneasiness, you become re- 
served and splenetic. You know the impropriety of 
such a demeanour, and endeavour to beget in your 
hosom a very different disposition. Your passions, 
however, are stubboiTi ; images of wrong and of 
disappointment have taken strong hold of your 
fancy ; and your present disagreeable and pamful 
state of mind cannot easily be removed. Meanwhile 
liowever, you disguise the appearance ; you are 
careful to let no fretful expression be uttered, nor 
any malignant thought lour in your aspect ; you 
perform external acts of civility, and assume the 
^ tones and the language of the most perfect conrpo- 
sure. You thus v/ar with your own spirit ; and, by 
force of conunanding th§ external synptoms, you 
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will gain a complete vietorf^ You will actually 
establish in your mind that good humour and hu<« 
manity^ which, a little before, were only youra in 
appearances Now, in this discipline there is nothing 
criminaL-'— In this discipline there is a great deal m 
.merit. It will not only correct and alter our pre^ 
sent humours, but may influence our habits and ctis- 
positions. 

A contrary practice may be attended, if not with 
dangerous, at least with disagreeable consequences. 
Sir Gregory Blunt was the eldest son of a 
respectable family. His fortune and his ancestry 
entitled him, as he and his friends apprehended, te 
appear in any shape that he pleased. He owed, and 
would owe, no man a shilling ; btlt other men might 
be indebted to him. He received from nature, aid 
still possesses, good abilities and humane dispositions*^ 
He is a man, too, of inflexible honour* Yet Sir 
Gregory has an unbending cast of mind, that cannot 
easily be fashioned into soft compliance and conde- 
scension. He never, even at an early period, had 
any pretensions to winning ways, or agreeable atfti* 
duities ; nor had he any tslent for aQquuinepenonal 
graces and accomplishments. In every tnmg that 
confers the easy and engaging air of a gentleman, he 
was excelled by his companions. Sir Gregory had 
sense enough to perceive his oWn incapacity ; vanity 
enough to be hurt with the preferences shewn ta 
young men less able or honest, but more complain 
sant than himself ; and pride enough to cast away 
all pretensions to that smoothness of demeanour in 
which he could never excel. Thus he assumed a 
bluntness and roughness of manners, better suited ta 
the natural cast of his temper. He would be plains 
he hated aU your smiling and fawning attentions | 
he would speak what he thought ; he would praise no 
jnan, even though he thought him deaerring^^ 
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he scorned to Uppear a flatterer ; and he would pro* 
mise no man good offices, not even though he meant 
to perform them, because he abhorred ostentation. 
Accordingly, in his address, he is often abrupt, with 
an approach to rudeness, which, if it does not oflFend, 
disconcerts : and he will not return a civility, be* 
cause he is not in the humour. He thus indulges a 
propensity which he ought to have corrected ; and, 
slave to a surly vanity, he thinks he acts upon prin- 
ciple. 

Now, this habit not only renders him disagreeable 
to persons of polished manners, but may be attended 
witn consequences of a more serious nature. Sir 
Ongcry does not perceive, that, while he thinks he 
is plain, he only a^ecti to be plain ; that he often 
stifles a kindly feelmg, for fear of seeming compla* 
cent ; that * he constrains the garb quite from his 
* nature ;' and that he disguises his appearance as 
much at least by excessive bluntness, as lie would by 
shewing some complaisance. Thus he is hardly en* 
titled, notwithstanding his pretensions, to the prais^ 
even of honest plainness. Besides, his character, in 
other respects, is so eminent, and his rank so distin* 
guished, that, of course, he has many admirers : and 
thus all the young men of his neighbourhood are be- 
coming as boisterous and as rough as himself. Even 
some of his female acquaintance are likely to suffer 
hy the contagion of his example. Their desire of 
pleasing has taken an improper direction ; they seem 
fess studious of those delicate proprieties and obser- 
vances so essential to female excellence 5 they also will 
not appear otherwise than what they are; and thus 
they will not only appear, but become a great deal 
Worse. For, as the shew of humanity and good hu- 
niQur may, in some instances promote a gentle tem- 
per, and render us good-humoured ; so the affectation 
*nd shew of honest plainness may lead us to be plair 
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^hout honedtVy and sincere withoUt good intentkni 
Those who affect timidityy may^ in time, become 
cowards ; and those who affect roughness, may 
time, grow inhuman. 



To the AinrftoiL of the MiRaol* 

I HAVE long had z,.tendre For A young ladr, who 
very foeautifuU but a little capriciottSk I tnink my* 
sell unfortunate enotig^ not to be in her good s es : 
but some of ih'y friends tell me I am a 
and don't understand hen Pray be so kma as m> 
form me, Mr. Mirror, what sort of mdeneti 
amounts to encouragement. When a lady ctDt i 
man impertinent, does she wish him to be somewhal 
inore assuming ? When she never looks his way, mi] 
he reckon himself a favourite \ Or, if she tells even 
body, that Mx,Sucb-a'one is her aversion, is Mr.Sttci' 
a-one to take it for granted, that she is down-rig^ 
fond of him I 

Yours respectfully, 

MoDSSTUt* 

V 
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It has sometimes been matter of speculation, whi- 
ther or not there be a sex in the toul: that there ii 
= one in manners^ I never heard disputed ; the n 
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applause which we involuntarily beitow upon honour* 
county and ^irit in mtMf we as naturally confier 
upon chastity s modesty^ and gentleness in wmnen. 

It was formeiir one of those national boasts whi^h 
ait always allowablet and sometimes useful, that the 
Ladies of ^ro/Aiix// possessed a purity of conduct, amd 
delicacy of ipannersy beyond those of most other ~ 
countries. Free from the bad e£Fects of overgrown 
fortunes, and of the dissipated society pf an over*- 
grown capital, their be^iuty was natij^, and their 
minds were uncomipted. 

Though I am inclined to believe, thsit this is stiU 
the case in general ; yet, from my own observation, 
and the complaints of several Correspondents, I find 
sorry to be obliged to conclude, that there begins tp ■ 
appear among us a very different style of manners. " 
Perhaps our frequent communication with the me-^ 
tropohs of our sti3ter kingrdom, is one great cause of 
this. Formerly a London journey was attended with 
some difficulty and danger, Bndjboiting thither was an 
atchievement as masculine as a iox-cluu:e. Now the 
goodness of the roads ^ad the cpnvenience of the ve- 
nicies render it a matter of pnly a few days moderate 
exercise for a lady ; « FacilU descenum ^vemii* our 
wives and daughters are carried thither to see the 
woiid ; and we are not to wonder if some of them 
hring back only that knowledge of it, which the mo^ 
Jgnorant can acquire, and the most forgetful retain. 
That knowledge is communicated to a certain circle, 
on their return ; the imitation is as rapid as it is easy ; : 
they emulate the English^ who before have copied - ' 
the French ; the dress, the phrase, and the morale 
of Paris i is transplanted first'to London^ and thence 
to Edinburgh ; and even the sequestered regions of 
the country are sometime? visited in this northern 
progress of politeness. 

And here I cannot help observing, that the imita^ ' 
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., tion is often so clumsy, as to leave out all the agne^ 
hbU^ and retain all the offensive* In the transuak» 
of the mannerly as in the translation of the languan^ 
of our neighhoura, we are apt to lose the finesses* ue 
petits agremenif which (I talk like a man of the 
world) ^ve zest and value to the whole. 

It win he said perhaps, that there is often a levity 
of behaviour without any criminahty of conduct; 
that the lady who talks always loud, and sometimes 
free, goes much abroad, or keeps a crowd of com- 
pany at home, rattles in a pubhc place with a circle 
of young fellows, or flirts 'in a comer with a tingle 
one, does all this without the smallest bad intention, 
merely as she puts on a cap, and sticks it with fea- 
thers, because she has seen it done by others whose 
rank and fashion entitle them to her imitation. Now, 
granting that most of those ladies have all the purity 
of heart that is contended for, are there no disagree- 
able consequences, I would ask, from the appearance 
of evil, exclusive of its reality ? Decorum is at least 
the ensignfiinot the outguardf of virtue ; the want of 
it, if it does not weaken the garrison, will, at least, 
embolden the assailants ; and a wonum^s virtue is of 
so delicate a nature, that to be impregnable is not 
enough, without the reputation of being so. 

But, though female virtue^ in the singular^ means 
chastity^ there are many other endowments, without^ 
which a woman's character is reproachable, thought, 
it is not infamous. The mild demeanor, the modest^ 
deportment, are valued not only as ther denote in- 
ternal purity and innocence, but as fonmng in tb - 
selves the most amiable and engagring part of me 
female character. There was, of old, a stiff con- 
strained manner, which the modems finding uoplea " 
sant, agreed to explode, and, in the conunon r o ^ 
reformuiion, substituted the very opposite exir 
in its Ulead ; to banish precisenessi they called iu 
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vtff and ceremony gave way to something like rude- 
ness. But fashion may a>ter the form, not the es- 
sence of thipgs ; and though we may lend our laugh^ 
or even our applause^ to the woman whose figure 
and conversation comes flying out upon us in this 
fiishionable forwardness of manner; yet» I believe, 
tiiere is scarce a votary of the mode who <rould vnsh 
his sister, his wife, or even his nustress ( I use the 
word in its modest sense), to possess it. 

I have hitherto pointed my observations chiefly at 
the appearance of our ladies to the world, which, be- 
lides Its being more inmiediately the object of public 
censorship, a variety of strictures lately sent me by 
my Correspondents naturally led me to consider. I 
am afraid, however, the same innovation begins to 
appear ii) our domestic as in our public life, and that 
the caae of my friend Mr. Homespun is far from being 
tmgular* Spme of those whose rank and station are \ 
sucn as to enforce example, and regulate opinion, / 
think it an honourable distinction to be able to lead,/ 
from the sober track which the maxims of their mo- 
thers and grandmothers had marked out for them, 
•och young ladies as chance, relationship, or neigh- 
Hbooiiiood, has placed within the reach of their in- 
flnence. The state of diffidence and dependence, in 
^hich a young woman used to find herself happy ; 
Ainder the protection of her parents or guardians, they . 
teaich their pupils to consider as incompatible witn j 
venae or spirit. With them obedience and subordi- 
nation are terms of contempt ; even the natural re- \ 
ftramts of time are disregarded ; childhood is imma- | 
turely forced into youth, and youth assumes the 
confidence and self-governmeat of age ; domestic 
4uties are held to be slavish, and domestic enjoyments 
insipid. 

I'here is an appearance of brilliancy in the plea- / 
siires of high life and fa&hion, which naturaUy daz- ! 
VOL. xxxiv. F 
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^^les and seduces the young and inexperienced^ ] 
/ let them not believe that the scale of fertune is t 
i standard of happiness^ or the whiiiof pl^ure, wliic 
their patronesses describe, productive of the aa 
faction which they affect to enjoy in it* Could 
trace its course through a month, a week, or a cwi 
of that Uf« which they enjoy, they would find it o 
monly expire in langruor, or end in disappointi 
i They would see the daughters of feshion in a 
[ the most painful of any, obliged to cover hatred wk 
'.the smile of friendship, and anguish with theai: 
ipearance of gaiety ; they would see the m 
the feast, or the directress of the route, at toe tai 
or in the drawing-room, in the very scene of j 
pride, torn with those jarring passions which— —^ 
but I will not talk like a moralist— —*>which mak 
dutchesses mean, and the finest women in the woil 
' ^S^Y' ^ '^^ them no injustice: for I state this at th 
I time of possession ; its "value in reflection I foii>ear t 
t estimate. 

If I dared to contrast this with a picture of dc 
mestic pleasure ; were I to exhibit a ramily virtuov 
and happy, where affection takes place of duty, an 
obedience is enjoyed, not exacted ; where the happ: 
ne8s of every individual is reflected upon the tocieti 
and a certain tender solicitude about each ot 
gives a more delicate sense of pleasure than any ei 
joyment merely selfish can produce ; could I pain 
them in their little circles of business or of amuM 
jnent, of sentiment or of gaiety, I am persuaded th 
scene would be too venerable tor the most imr » 
to deride, and its happiness too apparent for the 
dissipated to deny, xet to be the child or mouN 
<of such a family,. is often foregone for the miseraU 
vanity of aping some woman, weak as she is worth 
-less, despised in the midst of flattery, and wretches 
in the very centre of dissipation^ 
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I have lirnitcd this remonstrance to motives merely 
temfiaralf because I am informed, some of our high-i 
bred females deny the reality of any other. This 
refinement of infidelity is one of those new acquire-^ 
mentSy which> till of Late, were altogether unknown 
to the ladies of this country, and which I hope very^ 
▼cry few of them are yet possessed of. I mean not 
to dispute the solidity of their system, as ,1 am per- 
suaded they have studied the subject deeply^ and un* 
der very able and learned masters. I would only 
take the hberty of hintin? the purpose for which, I 
havejbaen told by some fashionable men^ such doc*^ 
trines have frequently been taught. It seems^ it it 
understood by the younger class of ou^ philoebphers^ 
that a woman never thinks herself quite dhne, till 
she has put God out of the way> as well as her btn* 
hamik 
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Jporiemque Gyanjfortemque Cloantium, 

^ "^ -^ ^ VIRCJ. 

There is hardly any species of writing more di£B^ 
cult than that of drawing characters ; and hence it 
is that so few authors have excelled m it. Among 
tho^ writers who have confined themselves merely 
to this sort of composition, Theophrastus holds the ^ 
first place among the ancients, and La Bruyere among if 
the moderns, ^ut, besides those v/ho have profess^* , 
ediy cdn&ied themselves io the delineation of cha<* \ 

f a 
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: racter, every historian who relates events, and who 

' describes the disposition and qualities of the person* 
engaged in them> is to 1>e considered as a writer of 
characters. 

There are two methods by which a character may 
be delineated ; and different authQrs have> more or 
less, adopted the one or the other. A characuer may 
either be given by describing the ihtemal feelings of 
the mind, and by relating the quaUties with which 

; the person is endowed ; or, without mentioning in 
general the internal qualities which he possesses, an 
account may be given of his external conductf ^ his 
behaviour on this or that occasion, and how he was 
affected by this or that event. 

An author who draws characters in the first man* 
ner, employs those words that denote the general 
qualities of the mind ; and by means of these he 
gives a description and view of the character. He 
passes over the particular circumstances of behaviour 
and conduct which lead to the general conclusion 

^with re^rd to the character, and gives the con- 

I elusion Itself. 

But an author who draws characters in the other 
manner above alluded to, instead of giving the gene- 
ral conclusion deduced from the observation or par- 
ticular circumstances of conduct, gives a view of the 
particulars themselves, and of the external conduct 
of the person whose character he wishes to represent, 

j leaving his readers to form their own conclusion 

(from that view which he has given. Of the two au- 
thors I have mentioned, each excels in one of those 
opposite manners. In every instance I can recollect, 
excepting the extravagant picture of the absent man^ 
La Bruyere lays before his readers the internal feel- 
ings of the character he wishes to represent ; while 
Theophratus gives the action which the internal feel- 
ings produce. • 
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Of these different modes of deliiie&titig characters, 
mdk has its peculiar advantage. The best method 
<f gmng' a niU and comprehensive view of the dif- 
faent parts of a character, may be by a general enu^ 
aentioA of the qualities of mind with which the per- 
IM is endowed : while, at the same time, it is, per- 

^ impossible to mark the nice and delicate shades 
aracter, without bringring the image more fully 
hebtc the eye, and placing the person in that situa- 
lioii wliioh calls him forth mto action* 

Id these two different manners, there are faults into 
Urbfch authors, following the one or the othet, art apt 
to fiiB, and which they should studiously endeavour 
to avoid. An author who gives the internal quali-/ 
ties of the character^ should guard against beinflrj 
too general ; he who gives views of the conduct, ana| 
lepKesents the actions themselves, should avoid being \ 
too particular. When the internal qualities of the 
mind are described, .they may be expressed in stieh 
vague and general terms, as to lay before the reader 
ao marked distinguishing feature ; when, again, in 
the views which are given of the conduct, the detail 
is too particubr, the author is apt to tire by becom- 
ing.tedious, or to disgust by being tnliing or Euniliar^ 
or hj approaching to vulgarity. Some of our most 
celebrated historians have committed errors of the 
first sort ; when, at the end of a reign, or at the 
exit of a hero, they draw the character of the King, 
or great man^ and tell their readers, that the person 
they are taking leave of, was brave^ generous 9 juitf 
humane ; or the tyrant they have been declaiming 
against, was crueli haughty^ jealous^ deceitful ; these 
{eceral qualities are so little distinguishing, that they 
may be applied, almost, to any very good, or very 
baa man, in the history. When, on the other hand* 
an author, in order to g'ive a particular view of the 
person of whom he wntes, tells his readers, what 

»3 
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such person did before, and what after dinner; what 
before, and what after he slept ^ if his vivacity 
vent him from appearing tedious, he will at le 
in danger of displeasing by the appearance of vmgac 
rity or affectation. 

It. may be proper here to observe, that, in making 

a right choice of the different manners in which a 

character may be drawn, much depends upon the 

subject, or desigii of the author ; one method naj 

be more suited to one kind of composition than tc 

another. Thus the author who confines hhnt 

merely to dramng characters, the histornn 1 

draws a character arising only from, or illustratj 

the events he records, or the novellist who delineau^ 

characters by feigned circumstances and situation!; 

have each their several objects, and different mi » 

may be properly adopted by each of them« Write 

such as Theophrastus and La Bruyere^ take for thea 

i object a character governed by some one pasnon, 

; absorbing all others, and influencing the man 

f every thmg ; the misery the epicure, the drunkard^ C?r 

The business of the historian is more difficult and 

more extensive ; he takes the complicated character 

in real life ; he must give a view of every distin* 

guishing characteristic of the personage, the go« 

and the bad, the fierce and the gentle, all the strange 

diversities which life presents. 

: Novel-writers ought, like the professed vnriters o 

character, to have it generally in view to illustrat 

some one distinguishing feature or passion of th< 

mind; but then they have it in their power, byth 

assistance of story, and by inventing circumstance 

and situation, to exhibit its leading features in ever 

possible point of view. The great error, indeed 

into which novel-wiiters commonly fall, is, that the] 

attend more to the story and to the circumstance 

thi^y relate, than to giving new and just viuwa of tb 
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duuracter of the person thcj present. Their general 
method is to affix names to certain personages^ whom 
they introduce to their readers^ whom they lead 
through dangers and distresses, or exhibit in circum*> 
stances of ridicuk, without having it in view to il* 
lostiate any one predominant or leading principle of 
the human heart ; virithout making theur readers one 
hit better acquainted with the characteristic fea« 
lures of those persons at the end of the story than 
tttiie beginning. Hence there are so few novels 
yMctk give lasting pleasure, or can bear to be pe^ 
maed oftener than once. From the surprise occa* 
skmed by the novelty or nature of the events, they 
may carry their reaoers once through them ; but, 
as they do vat illustrate any of the principles of the 
nmd, or give any interesting views of character, 
they raise no desire for a second perusal, and ever 
after lie neglected on the shel£ 

How very different from these are the novels^ 
which, in place of relying upon the mere force of 
incident, bring the characters of -their personages 
£illy before us, paint all their shades and attitu£s, 
and by making us, as it vtrere, intimately acquainted 
vith tbem, deeply engage our hearts in every circum« 
stance which can affect tkem ? This happy talent of 
delineating all the delicate features and nice tints of 
human character, never fails to delight, and vriD 
often atone for many defects* It is this which xea^ | 
ders RichariJson so interesting^ in spite of hisimmeiu/ 
surable tediousness ; it is ttus which will render 
F'uld'tng ever delightful, notwithstanding the iAdeli 
cate coarseness with which he often offends us. 
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: Happiness has been comparedf by one f^taj V^ 

decessors, to a Game / and he has prescribed oecdua 

rules to be followed by the players. These, indeed* 

are more necessary than one might suppoee «t fint 

sight ; this game, like most others, being as ofim 

lost by bad play as by ill luck. The circumttaocet I 

am placed in, some of which I communicated to my 

Imders in my introductory paper, make me oAen a 

(sort erf looker-On at this game ; and, like all lo<Aeri» 

jon, I think I discover blunders in the play of wj 

> neighbours, who frequently lose the advantages then: 

fortune lays open to them. 

To chase the allusion a little farther, it is addom 
that opportunities occuroi brilliant liroies or deep caU 
£ulatioti. With most of us, the ordinary little stake 
is all that is played for ; and he who goes on obsenr« 
tng the common rules of the ^ame, and keeping his 
temper in the reverses of it, will find himself a ramer 
ajt last. In plainer language, bafpinett^ with the 
I bulk of men, may be said to consist in the power of 
t enjoying the ordinary pleasures of life, and in not 
1 being too easily hurt by the little disquietudes of it. 
There is a certain fineness of soul, and delicacy of 
sentiment, with which few situations accord, to 
which many seeming harmless ones give the greatest 
uneasiness. The art * desipere in loeo^ (by which I 
understand being able not only to trifle, upon occa- 
sion, ourselves, but also to bear the foolery of others}^ 
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U a qualification extremely useful (or smoothing z 
man's way through the world* 

I have been led into this train of thinking, by some 
circumstances in a visit I had lately the pleasure of 
receiving from my friend Mr. Umfhravilie^ with 
whom 1 made my readers acquainted m som% former 
Numbers. A particular piece of business occurred^ 
which made it expedient for him to come to town % 
and though he was, at first, extremely averse from 
the journey, having never liked great towns, and 
now relishing them less than ever, yet the remon* 
strances of his man of business, aided by very urgent 
requests &om me, at length overcame him. He set 
out, therefore, attended by his old family-8ervant» 
Jobriy whom I had not failed to remember in my in* 
vitation to his master. 

At the first stage on the road, John told me, hit 
master looked sad, eat little, and spoke less* Though 
the landlord ushered in dinner in persooi and gave 
his guest a very minute description of his manner of 
feeding his mutton^ Mr. Umpbrawlle remained a 
hearer only, and shewed no inclination to have him 
sit down and partake of his own dishes ; and, though 
he desired him, indeed, to taste the wine, of which 
he brought in a bottle after dinner, he told him, at 
the same time, to let the ostler know he should 
want his horses as soon as possible. The landlord 
left the room, and told John^ who was eating his 
dinner, somewhat more deliberately, in the kitchen, 
that his master seemed a melancholy kind of a gen- 
tleman, not half so good-humoured ais his neigh- 
bour Mr. Jolly. 

John, who is interested both in the happinesi and 
honour of his master, endeavoured to mend matters 
in the evening, by introducing the hostess very par- 
ticularly to Mr. Umphraville ; and, indeed, venturing 
to invite her to sup with him. 1/mfhravUIe was too 
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shy, or too civil to decline the lady's company, and 
John valued himself on having procured him so 
-agreeable a companion. His master complained to 
me, «nce he came to town, of the oppression of thii 
landlady's company, and declared his resolution of 
not stopping at the Qeotge on his way home* 

The morning after his arrival at my house, while 
we were sitting together, talking of old stories, and 
old friends, with all the finer feelings afloat about us^ 
John entered, with a look of much satisfaction, an^ 
Douncing the name of Mr. Bearskin. This ^ntie* 
man is a first cousin of Umfhriavilie'Sy who resddes in 
town, and whom he had not seen these six years. He 
was bred a mercer^ but afterwards extended his deaU 
ings with his capital, and has been concerned in sere*., 
ral great mercantile transactions. While UmpbravilUf 
with all his genius, and all his accomplishments, was 
barely preserving his estate from ruin at home^ this 
man, by dint ofindustry and application, and pa^y 
from the want of genius and accomplishments, has 
amassed a fortune greater than the richest of his 
cousin's ancestors was ever possessed of. He holds 
Umphraville in some respect, however, as the repre- 
sentative of his mother's family, from which he de<» 
rives all his gentility, his father having sprung no* 
body knows whence, and lived nobody Knows how, 
till he appeared behind the counter of a woollen- 
draper, to whose shop and business he succeeded. 

My friend, though he could have excused his visit 
at this time, received him with politeness. He io^ 
troduced him to ra^e as his near relation; on which 
the other, who mixes the flippant civility of his 
former profession with somewhat of the monied con- 
fidence of his present one, made me a handsome com- 
pliment, and con^tulated Mr. Umphraville on the 
possession of such a friend. He concluded, how- 
ever, with a distant ihsinuation of his house's being 
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a more natural home for his cousin wbep in tQwiv 
thaji that of any other person^ Thit leS to a de- 
scription of that house, its rooms and its furniture^ 
in which he made no inconsiderable eulogium on his 
own taste, the taste of his wife, and the taste of the 
times. Umpbraville blushed, bit bis lips^ pomphuned 
of the heat of the room, changed his seat, in short 
suffered torture all the way from the celkac to the 
•garret* 

Mr. B^^rsktn closed this description of hia house 
with an expression of his and his wife's eikmest de- 
sire to see wvc couiln th^re. UmphraviUe dedatvd 
his intention of calling to inquire after Mrs« Bear*^ 
skin and the young folks, mentioning, at the same 
time, the shortness of his proposed stay in town, and 
the hurry his business would necesarily keep him in 
while be remained. But this declaration by no means 
satisfied his kinsman $ he insisted on his spendixig a 
day with them so warmlv, that tlie other was at mt 
overcome, and the third day after was. fixed on for 
that purpose, which Mr. Bearskin informed us 
would be the more . agreeable .to all parties, as he 
should then have an opportunity of introducing us 
to his London correspondent, a man of g^at for- 
tune, who had just r»mved here on a jaunt to see the 
country, and had promised him the favour of eating 
a bit of mutton with him on that day. I would 
have excused myself from being of the party ; but 
not having, any more than Umphravilief a talent at 
inefusal, was^ Uke him, overpowered by the solicita- 
tions of his cousin* 

The history of that dinner I may possibly i^iv^ 
my readers hereafter, in a separate paper, a cUnner, 
no.wya^ys, being a matter of consequence, and not 
to be managed in an episode, * The time between was 
devoted by Mr. Umpbravilk to business, in which he 
was pleased conuno^ly to ask my advice, and tp ^onw 
municatt: ^s opinions^ The last I fQund geninrally 
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unfavourable both of men and things ; my friend 
carries the * pftsca fides* too much about with him 
to be perfectly pleased in his dealings with people 
of business. When we returned home in the even- 
ing, he seemed to feel a relief in having got out of the 
reach of the world, and muttered expressionSy not 
to mention the inflections of his countenance, which, 
if fairly set down on paper, would almost amount 
tp callmg his hanker a Jew, his lawyer not a- gentle- 
man, and his agent a pettifogger. He was how- 
ever, very ready to clap up a truce with hia ideas 
when in company with these several personages ; 
and though he thought he saw them taking ad- 
vantages, of which I am persuaded they were per- 
fectly innocent, he was contented to turn his nee 
another way, and pass on. A man of Umphraville*% 
- disposition is willing to suffer all the penalties of sil- 
** )ines8, but that of being thought silly. 
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Among the many advantages arising from tnkiv 
vated sentiment, one of the first and most tnilT 
valuable, is that delicate complacency of mind whien 
leads us to consult the feeling of those with whom 
we live, by shewing a disposition to gratify them » 
far as in our power, and by avoiding whatever lias k 
contrary tendency. 

They must, indeed, haye attended little tp wfa«t 
passes in the world, who do not know the impor- 
tance of this disposition i who have pot observedt 
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that the want of it often poisons the domestic hap- 
piness of £eunilie8, whose felicity every other drcuntn 
stance concurs to promote. 

Among the letters latelv received from my Cor- 
re^pondentS) are two, wfaich, as thtj afford a lively 
picture of the bad consequences resulting from tlie 
neglect of this complacencyi I shall here lay before 
my readers* The nrst is from a ladyi who writer 
as follows : 

To the Author of the Mmnoii* 

Sir, 
My father wns a merchant of ^me eminence, who 
gave me a good education, and a fortune of ^veral 
thousand pounds. With these advantages, a toler- 
able person, and I liiink nqt an unamiable tempef^ 
I was not long arrived at womanhood before I found 
myself possesed of many admirer«. Among others 
was Mr* Goidj a gentleman of a very respectable cha- 
racter, who had some connections in trade with my 
father : to him, being a young man of g^ood figure, 
and of very open and obhging manners, I soon gave 
the preference, itnd we were accordingly msuried 
with the universal approbation of my Jfends. 

We have now lived together above three years» 
and I have brought him two boys and v^ girl, all 
very fine children. I go little abroad^' attend to 
nothing 80 much as the oeconomy of our &mily, am 
as obliging as possible to all my husband's friends,^ 
and study in every particular to b^ a kind and duti« 
fu} wife. Mr.' Go/^s reputation and success in 
buEtiness daily increase, and he is, in the main, '^ 
kind and attentive husband ; yet I find him so par- 
ticular in his temper^ and so often out of humour 
about trifles, that in spite of all those comfoit^bli^ 
circumstances, J j^m j)erfectly unhappy, 

VOL, x:^xiv, Q 
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At one time he finds fault with the ^sbe^ at 
table ; at another, with the choice of my maid-9er- 
vants ; sometimes he is displeased with the trim- 
mine of mv gown, sometimes with the shape of my 
clo2UL> or the figure of my head-dress ; and should I 
chance to give an opinion on any subject whic^ ^ 
pot perfectly to his mind, he probably lookfiout of 
humour at the time, and he i& sure to chide me 
about it when we are by ourselves. 

It is of no consequence whether I have been right 
or wrong in any of those particulars. If I say a 
word in defence of my choice or opinion, it is sure 
to make matters worse, and I am only called a fool 
for my pain^ ; or, if I express my wonder that he 
should give himself uneasiness about such trifles, 
he answers sullenly, that, to be sure^ every thing is 
a trifie. in which I choose to disoblige him. 

It was but the other day, as we were just going out 
to dine at a friend's house, he told me my gowti was 
extremely ugly. I answered, his observation 8ur« 
prised me, for it was garnet, and I had taken it off 
on hearing him say he wondered I never chose one 
of that colour. Upon this he got into a pasoion, 
said it was very odd I should charge my bad taste 
upon him ; h§ had never made any such observation, 
for the colour was his aversion.. The dispute at last 
grew so warm, that I threw mvself down on a set- 
tee, unable to continue it, while he flung out of the 
room, ordered away the coach from the door, and 
wrote an apology to his friend for our not waiting 
upon him. 

We dined in our different apartments : and though 
I believe, we were equally sorry for what had 
passed, and Mr. GoiJy when we met at supper, asked 
my pardon for having contradicted me so roughly ; 
yet we had not sat half an hour together, when he 
told me, that^ after all, { was certainly mistaken, m 
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Baying he h^ci recommended k garnet tdhvf ; ^2caA 
When I very coolly assured him I was noty he renei^ 
ed the dispute with as much keenness as ever. We 
parted in the same bad humour we had done before 
dinner, and I have hardly In^ft ples^sant look ham 
him since. 

In a word, Mr. Qold wiQ alioW me to hilve no 
mind but his ; and, unless I can see with his eyes, 
hear with his ears, smd taste with his palate (none «f' 
which I can very easily bring myself to do, «• you 
must know all of them «ve aomevrbst pai^ctiktr), I 
see no prospect of our situation changing for the 
better ^ and what makes our present one doubly pro* 
voking is, that, but for this unfortunate weakness^ 
Mr. Goldy who is in other respects, a very worthy, 
man, would make one of the best of husbands. 

Pray tell me, Sir, what I fthould do in this si- 
tuation, or take your own way of letting my husband- 
see his weakness, the reformation of which would 
be the greatest of all earthly blessings to 

Yours, &c. 

SUSANNA GOLD* 



I was thinking how T should answer .this letter, 
oi" in what way f could be useful to my Corrrespon- 
dent, When "I received the following, the insertion 
of which is, I believe, the'best reply I can make to 

it. 

To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 
I WAS bred a merchant ; by my success in trade I 
am now in affluent circumstances, and I have reason 
to think that I am so with an unblemished cha-». 
racter. 

aa . 
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Sbme year^ agOy 1 married the daughter of s 
respectable citiken^ who brought a comzortable ad^ 
dition to my fortwie ; and, as she had been virtu- 
ously educated^ and seemed chearful and good tem- 
peredy as I was myself naturally of a domestic turn, 
and resolved to make a good husband^ I thought 
we bade fair for being happy in each other. 

Buty though I must do my spouse the justice to 
say, that she is discreet and prudent, attentite to 
the affairs of her family, a careful and fond mother 
to her children, and, in many respects, an affection- 
ate and dutiful wife ; yet one foible in her temper 
destroys the effect of all these good qualities. She 
is so much attached to her own opmions in e m y 
trifle, so impatient of contradiction in theniy and 
withal so ready to dispute mine, that, if I dinp« 
prove of her taste or sentiments, in any one par- 
ticular, or seem dissatisfied, when she disapproves of 
my taste or sentiments, it is the certain source of a 
quarrel ; and while we perfectly aeree as to our 
general plan of life, and every essential circumstance 
of our domestic oeconomy, this silly fancy, that I 
must eat, dress, think, and speak, precisely as she 
would have me, while she will not accommodate 
herself to me in the most trifling of th^se particu- 
lars, gives me perpetual uneasiness ; and with ahnost 
every thing I could wish, a genteel income, a good 
reputation, promising children, and a virtuous wife, 
whom I sincerely esteem, I have the mortification 
to find myself absolutely unhappy. 

I am sure this foible of my poor wife's wi)l ap- 
pear to you, Mr. Mirror, in its proper light ; your 
making it appear so to her, may be the means of al- 
leviating our mutual distress ; for, to tell you the 
truth, I believe she is almost as great a suSerer as 
I am. I hope you will gratify me in this desire ; 



by doing 80 you may be of general service) and will 
particiaLarly oblige , 

Your constant reader, and 

Obedient bumble servant, 

NATHANIEL GOLD. 



Oh cotnparing these two letters it is evident thaty 
from the i^nt of that comflacefuy mentioned in the 
beginning of this patper, the very sensibility of tern* 
per, and strength of affection, which, under its in- 
fluence, would have made this good coupk happy, 
has had a quite contrary effect. The source ot tne 
disquiet they complain of, is nothing else than the 
want of that respect for the taste, feelings, and 
opinions of es^ch other» which constituted the dispax 
sition I have reconunended above, and which, so 
far from being inconsistent with a reasonable desire 
of reforming each other in these j^iculairs, is the 
most probable means of accomplisungit* 

Nor is the case of Mr. and Mrs. GoIJ nnfi^ular 
in this respect. By much the greatest part of do« 
mestic quarrels originate from the want ox this plian« 
cy of disposition, which people seem, ver^ absurd- 
ly, to suppose may be dispensed with m trifles. 
I have known a man who would have parted with 
half his estate to serve a (nend, to whom he would 
not have yielded a hair's brea4th id ^ argument. 
But the lesser virtues must be atteMed^to as well 
as the greater ; the manners as well as the duties of 
life. They form a sort of Pocket Coin^ which^ 
though it does not enter into great and important 
transactions, is absolutely necessary for commas 
and ordinary intercourse* 

K 
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In compliance with a promise I made mv readers at 
the close of .last Saturday* ^ paper (at least it was 
that sort of promise which a man keeps when the 
thing suits his inclination), I proceed to give them 
an account of that dinner to which my mend Mr* 
Umphraville and I were invited hy his cousin Mr. 
Bearskin. 

On our way to the house, I perceived certain 
symptoms of dissatisfaction, which my friend could 
not help bringing forth, though he durst not im- 
pute them to the ri]?ht cause, as I have YiwA of 
men beating their wives at home, to revenge them* 
selves for the crosses they have met with abroad. 
He complained of the moistness of the weather, and 
the dirtiness of the street ; was quite fatigued with 
the length of the way (Mr. Bearskin' % house being 
fashionably eccentric), and almost cursed the taylor 
for the tightness of « suit of clothes, which he had 
bespoke on his arrival in town, and had now put on 
for the first time. His chagrin, I believe, was in- 
creased by his having just learned from his lawyer, 
that the business he came to town about, could not 
be finished at the time he expected, but would pro* 
bably last a week longer. 

When we entered Mr. Bearskin*^ drawing-room, 

we found his wife sitting with his three daughters 

ready to receive us. It was easy to see, by the air 

\ of the lady, that she was perfectly mistress of the 

bouse, and that her husband was only a secondary 



\ 
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person there, he seemed, however, contented with 
lu's situation, and an admirer of his wife ; a sort of 
lap-dog huslMmd (of whom I have seen many), who . 
looks deek, runs about briskly, an^ though ne now I 
and then gets a kick from his mistress, is as ready 
to play over his tricks again as ever. ' 

Mr. Bearskin^ after many expressions of his hap- 
piness in seeing his cousin in his new house, pro- 
poied walking us down stairs again, to begin shew* 
iii#' it from the ground-story upwards. Umfhra* 
witf though I saw him sweating at the ideaj was 
ready to follow his conductor, when we were saved 
by the- interposition of the lady, who uttered a. 

* Psha ! Mr. Bearsktriy with so significant a look^ 
that her husband instantly dropped nis design, say- 
ingi * to be sure there was not much worth seeine, 
' though he could have wished to have shown his 

* cousin his study^ which he thought was tolerably 

* cfevcr.*— * I thought. Papa,' said the eldest of the 
Misses, * it was not quite in order yet.' — * Why, 

* not altogether ;' replied her father : * I have not 

* been able to get up my heads, as Pope has lost an 

* ear, and Homer the left side of his beard, by the 
^ carelessness of a packer % and I want about three 

* feet and a half of folios of my lowest shelf.' — * I 

* don't care if there was not a folip in the world,* 
rejoined Miss, * Child ! ' said her mother in a tone 
of rebuke — Miss bridled up and was silent ;-^I 
smiled ; — UmphravUle walked to the window, and 
wiped his forenead. 

Bearskin now pulled out his watch, and, telling the 
hour, said, he wondered his friend Mr. B lubber vrzs 
not come, as he was generally punctual to a minute* 
While he spoke, a loud rap^t the door announced 
the expected company ; and presently Mr, Blubterp 
his wife, a son, and tv/o daughters, entered the 
room. The first had on an old-i^uhioned pompadour 
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coat with gold buttons, and very voliimiiiouB aleeveSf 
his head adorned by a large major wig, with curia 
as white and as stiff as if they had been cast ia piaster 
of Parh ; but the females, and heir of the nimily, 
were dressed in the very height of the mode. Bear' 
siln introduced the old gentleman to his counn Mr. 
Umphraville : — * Mr. Blubherf Sir, a very pmrticular 

* friend of mine, and (turning to me with a whisper) 

* worth fourscore thousand pounds, if he's worth a 
< farthing.' Btuhber said, he feared they had kept 
ys waiting ; but that his wife and daughters had got 
under t}ie hands of the hair-dresser, and he verfly 
thought would never have done with him. The 
ladies were too busy to reply to this accusation ; 
they had got into a committee of inquiry on Mr. 
Edward Bluhher*% waistcoat, which had been tarn" 
bouredf it seems, by his sisters, and was universally 
declared to be monstrous handsome* The young man 
himself seemed to be highly delighted with the re- 
flection of it in a mirror that stood opposite to him. 

* Isn't it vastly pretty, Sir V said one of the young 
ladies to UmphravlUe, * Ma'am !' said he, starting 
from a reverie, in which I saw, by his countenance, 
he was meditating on the young gentleman and his 
waistcoat in no very favourable manner. i I read 
her countenance too ; she thought Umphraville jttst 
the fool he did her brother. 

Dinner was now announced, and the company 
after some ceremonial, got into their places atttblen 
in the centre of which stood a sumptuous epargne^ 
filled, as Benrshin informed us, with the produce of 
his farm. This joke, which, I suppose, was as 
regular as the grace before dinner, was explained to 
the ignorant to mean, that tlie sweetmeats came 
from a plantation in one cf the West'India islands, 
iji wliich ho ha:l a corxeni. The epa-rgne itself novr 
produced another disoeitutlon from the ladies» and» 
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like the waistcoat^ was also pronounced monstroitr 
handsome. Blubber^ taking his eye half off a plate of 
salmon, to which he had just been helped, observed, 
th^t it would come to a handsome price too ;— 

* Sixty ounces, I'll warrant it,' said he ; ' but as the 

* plate tax is now repealed, it will cost but the in- 

* terest a-keeping.'-i— < La, Papa,' said Miss Blubber* 

* you are always thinking of the money things cost ?* 
— ** Yes,' added her brother, * Tables of interest are an 

* Excellent accompaniinent for a desert^ A t th^ 
speech all the ladies laughed very loud^ Blubber 
said, he v^s an impudent dog ; but seeihed to relisk 
his son's wit notwithstanding. Um^hrawlle looked 
sternly at him ; and^ had not a glance at his waist* 
€oat set him down as sometlung beneath a man's 
anger, I don't know what consequences pnght have 
followed. During the rest of the entertainment, 
I could see the fumet of fool and coitV:omb on every 
morsel that Umphraville swallowed, though Mrs. 
Bearskin^ next t to whom he sat, was at gteiat pains 
to help him to the nice bits of every thing withi|i her 
reach. 

When dinner vras over, Mr. Blubber mentioned his 
design of making a tour through the Ilighlandsf 
to visit Stirling, laymouthf and Dunkeld ; and ap* 
, plying to ourkindlord for some description of these 
places, was by him referred to Mr. Umphraville and 
me. ,Mr. Umphrliville was not in a communicative 
moo9i| so I was obliged to assure Mr. Blubber, who 
talked with much uncertainty and apprehension of 
these matters, that he would find beds and bed-clothes^ 
meat for himself, and corn for his horses, at the se* 
veral places above mentioned ; that he had no dan-^ 
geroM seas to cross in getting at them ; and that 
there were no highwaymen upon the road. 

After this there was* a considerable interval of 
silence, and we were in danger of getting once more 
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Upon Mr* EJivariPB fine Waistcoat, whefn Mr, Bear'' 
skint infonning the company that his cousin was a 
great lover of inusic> called on his daughter. Miss 
roily for a song^ with which, after some of the 
usual apologies, she complied ; and in compliment 
to Mr* UmphraviUe'% taste, who she was sure must 
like Italian music, she sung, or rather squalled^ a 
song of Sacchini*Zy in which there was scarcely one- 
bar in tune from beginning to end. Miss Blubker 
said, in her usual phraseology, that it was a monstrotu 
s^tveet air. — Her brother swore it was divinely sung* 
— — Umphraville gulphed down a falsehood with a 
very bad grace, and said. Miss would be a good 
singer with a little more practice.— A compliment 
which was not more distant from truth en one side, 
than from Miss's expectations on the other, and I 
could plainly perceive, did not set him forward iq 
the favour of the family. 

< My father is a judge of singing too,* said Mr, 
Edward Blubber $ • what is your opinion of the 

* song,. Sir ?'— * My opinion is,* said he, < that yoiu* 

* Itaiianos always set me asleep ; English ears should 

* have English songs, I think.'—* Then, suppose 
^ one of the ladies should give us an English song,* 
said I. * 'Tis a good motion,' said Mr. Bearskin^ 

* I second it ; Miss Betsy Blubber sings an excellent 

* English song.* — Miss Betsy denied stoutly that she 
e\er sung at all ; but evidence being produced against 
her, she, at last, said she would try if she ^uld 
make out * The Maid's Choice,' * Ay, ay, Betsy^* 
said her father, * a very good song ; I have.lieanl 

* it before. 

— — * If I could but find, 
* I care not for fortune—- Umh ! — a man to my mind.* 

Miss Betsy began the song accordingly, and to make 
up for her want of voice f accompanied it with a gnat 



deal o£ action. Either from the accident of his being 
placed opposite to her, or from a sly application to 
nis state as an old bachelor ^ she chose to personify 
the maid's choice in the figure of Umpbravillcj and 
pointed the description pf the song particularly at 
him. Umpbravillcf with all his dignity, his abi- 
litiesy and his knowledge, felt himself uneasy and 
ridiculous under the silly allusion of a ballad \ he 
blushed, attempted to laugh, blushed again, and 
still looked with that awkward importance which 
pnly the more attracted the ridicule of the iocAz 
around him. Not long after the ladies retired ) . and 
no persuasion of his cousin could induce him to stay 
^he evening, or even to enter the drawingftrpom 
where they were assembled at tea. 

* Thank Heaven !' said Umphramlle^ when the 
door was shut, and we had got fairly into the street, 
^ Amen !' I replied, smiling, * for our good dinner 

* «nd excellent ^ne !* — ^ How the devil, Charles,' 
said he, ' do y6u contrive to bear all this nonsense 

* with the composure you do V — * Why, I have 

* often told you my friend, that our earth is not 
« a planet fitted up only for the. reception of wise 
« men, — Your Blubbers and Bearskins are necessary 

* parts of the system ; they deserve the enjoyments. 
« they are capable of feeling ;■— and I am not sure 

* if he who suflfers from his own superiority doea \ 
^ not deserve hi$ sufferings- \ 
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To the Author of the Mh^ror. 

Sir, 
Till I arrived at the age of twenty, my time was 
divided between my books, and the society of a few 
friends, whom a similarity of pursuits and dispo*^ 
sitions recommended to me. About that period, 
finding that the habits of reserve and retirement had 
acquired a power over me, which my situation*, aa^ 
heir to a considerable fortune, would render incoii- 
venient, I was prevailed upon, partly by a sense of 
this, partly by the importunity of my relations^ tQ 
make an effort for acquiring a more general acquain-* 
tance, and fashionable deportment. As I was con- 
scious of an inclination to oblige, and a quick sense 
of propriety, two qualities which 'I esteemed the 
ground of good-breeding ; as my wit was tolerably 
ready, and my figure not disadvantageous, I own 
to you that I entertained some hopes of success. 

I was, however, unsuccessful. The novelty of 
the scenes in which I found myself engaged, the 
multiplicity of observances and attention requisite 
tipon points which I had always regarded as below 
my notice, embarrassed arid confounded me. The 
feelings to >yhich I had trusted foip my direction, 
served only to make me awkward, and fearful of 
offending. My obsequious services in the drawing- 
room passed unrewxirded ; and my observations, 
when I ventured to mingle, either in the chat of 
the women, or the politics of th^ men^ ^^^^S ^^y^ 
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livered witk timidity and kesitatioii, were orerlooked 
or neglected. Some of the more elderly and dM« 
creet among the former seemed to pity me ; and I 
could not help remarking, that they often, as if they 
had meant the hint from me, talked of the adran- 
taee to be derived from the perusal of Lord Cbttter" 
field's Letters. To this author, then, as soon as I 
learned his subject, I had recourse, as to a guide 
that would point out my way, and support me in 
my journey. But, how much was I astonished* 
when, through a veil of wit, ridicule, elegant ezpret- 
sbn, and lively illustration, I discerned a studied 
system qf fiivouty, meanness, flattery, and dissimu* 
lation, inculcated as the surest and most eligible road 
to eminence and popularity ? 

Young as I am, Mr. Miaaoa, and heedless as I 
may consequently be supposed, I cannot think that 
this work is a code proper for being held up to us at 
the regulator of our conduct. The talents insisted 
on wi^ peculiar emphasis, the accomphshments most 
earnestly recommended, are such as, in our days, if 
they ought to be treated of at all, should be men* 
tioned only to put ua.on our guard against thenu If 
riches natiurally tend to render trifles of importance | 
if they direct our attention too much toward ex* 
tenor accomplishments; if they propagate the courts 
ly and complying spirit too extensively at any rate* 
we certainly, in this country, so wealthy and luxu* 
rious, have no need of exhortations to cultivate or 
acquire those qualifications. The habits that ixixf, 
arrest for a little time the progress of this corrup- 
tion, ought now to be insisted on* Independence* 
fortitude, stubborn integrity, and pride that disdains 
the shadow of servility ; these are the virtues which 
a tutor should inculcate, these the blessings which a 
fond father should suppUcate from Heaven for hif 
oJOTspring. 

VOL. xxxiT. a 
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It is, throughout, the error of his Lordship's 
system, to consider talents and accomplishments ac- 
cording to the use that may be made of them, rather 
than their intrinsic worth. In this catechism, ap* 
plause is rectitude^ and success is morality. That, in 
Qur days, a person may rise to eminence by trivial 
accomplishments, and become popular by flattery 
and dissimulation, may, perhaps, be true. But froih 
this it surely does not follow, that these are the 
means which an honourable character should employ. 
There is a dignity in the mind which cultivates 
those arts alone that are valuable, which courts 
those characters alone that are worthy, which dis- 
dains to conceal its own sentimentS| or minister to 
the foibles of others ; there is, I say, a conscious 
dignity and satisfaction in these feelings, which 
neither applause, nor power, nor popularityit -^th- 
out them, can ever bestow. 

Many of his Lordship's distinctions are too nice 
for my faculties. I cannot, for my part, discern the 
difference between feigned confidence and insince- 
rity ; between the conduct that conveys the appro- 
bation of a sentiment, or the flattery of a fbible» and 
the words that declare it. I should think the mim 
whose countenance was open, and his thoughts coUt 
cealed, a hypocrite ; I should term him who could 
treat his friends as if they were at the same time 
to be his enemies, a monster of ingratitude and 
duplicity. It is dangferous to trifle thus upon the 
borders of virtue. By teaching us that it may in- 
sensibly be blended with vice, th^t their respective 
limits are not in every case evident and certain^ our 
veneration for it is diminisl^edi Its chief safeg^uard 
is a jealous sensibility, that startles at the colour or 
shadow of deceit. When this barrier has been in^ 
suited, can any other be opposed at which conscience 
will arise and proclaim, Th\^s far, an^ dq farther, 
siialt thou advance i 
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The lovti of general applause, iiecommended by 
his Lordship, as the great principle of conduct, is 
it folly and a weakness. He that directs himself hf 
this compass cannot hope to steer through life with 
steadiness and tonsistency. He must surrender his 
own character, and assume the hue of every com- 
pany he enters. To court the approbation of any 
one, is, in a tacit manner, to do homage to his judg- 
ment or his feelings. He that extends his court- 
ship of it beyond the praise-worthy, violates the ex- 
clusive privilege of virtue, and must seek it by un- 
worthy arts. 

On the other hand, though I am by no means a 
friend to rash and imguarded censure, yet I cannot 
help considering the conduct of him who will cen» 
sure nothing, who will speak his sentiments of no 
character with freedom, who palliates every erroiv 
and apologizes for every failing, as more neany allied 
to meanness, timidity, and a time-serving temper* 
than it is- connected with candour, or favourable to 
the cause of virtue. 

Nor can I persuade myself that his Lordship^e 
system will be attended with general success. The 
real character is the only one that can be maintaioi- 
ed at all times, and in sill dispositions. Professions 
of friendship and regard will lead to expectations of 
service that cannot be answered. The sentiments 
dehvered in one company, the manners assumed upon 
one occasion, will be remembered, and contrasted 
with those that are presented on another. Suspicion, 
once awakened, will penetrate the darkest cloud 
which art can throw around a person in the conmion 
intercourse of life. 

JLet us consider, too, were this system generally 
adopted, what a dull insipid scene must society be- 
come I No distinction, no natural expression of cha- 
racter ; no confidence of professions of any kind*; 
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no assurance of sincerity $ no secret sympathy, nor 
delightful correspondence of feeling. All the sallies 
of wit, all the graces of polite manners, would but ill 
supply the want of these pleasures, the purest and 
most elegant which human life affords. 

EVGENIUS* 



To the AvTHOJi of the'MiRRpft. 

SIR) 

As you treat much of politeness, I wish you would 
take notice of a particular sort of incivility from which 
one suffers, without being thought entitled to com* 
plain. I mean that of never contradicting one atalL 
I haVe lately come from my father's in the coun* 
try, where I was reckoned a girl of tolerable parts^ 
to reside for some time at my aunt's in town. Here 
is a visitor, Mr* Dapper <wity a good-looking young 
man, with white teetn, a fine con[xplexion, his cheeks 
dimpled, and rather a little full and large at bottom $ 
in snort, the civilest, most complying sort of face 
you can imagine. As I have often taken notice of 
his behaviour, I was resolved to nrinute down hia 
discourse the other evening at tea. The conversa- 
tion began about the weather j my aunt observing, 
that the seasons were wonderfully altered in her me- 
mory. * Certainly, my lady,* said Mr. Dapper*u)U^ 

• amazingly altered indeed.' * Now I have heard 

• my father say (said I), that is a vulgar error ; for 

• that it appears from registers kept for the purpose, 

• that the state of the weather, though it may 
' be different in certain seasons, months, or weeks, 

• preserves a wonderful equilibrium in general.* 

• why to be sure. Miss, I believe, in general, as 

• you say ; but, talking of the weather, I hope 
' your Ladyship caught no cold at the play t'other 
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night ; we were so awkwardly utuated tn get- 
ting out.'--^^ Not in the feast. Sir ; I was greatlv 
obUged to your services there.'—* You were wcu 
entertained, I hope my Lady I'—* Very well, in* 
deed ; I laughed exceedingly; there is a great deal 
of wit in Shakespeare* % comedies ; 'tis pity there is 
so much oilow life in them.'—* Your Ladyship'8 
criticism is extremely just ; every body must be 
struck with it /-•»-* Why now I think (said I again) 
that what you call lo<uf llfej is nature^ which I 
would not lose for all the rest of the play.' — * Oh! 
doubtless, Miss ; for nature Shakespeare is inimi* 
table, every body must allow that.'—* What do 
you think, Sir, (said my cousin Betsy, who is a 
piece of a poetess herself), of that monody you 
were so kind as to send us yesterday V — * I never 
deliver my opinion. Ma'am, before so able a judge» 
till I am first informed of hers.' — * I think it the 
most beautiful poem. Sir, I have read of a great 
while.'-r* Your opinion. Ma'am, flatters me ex- 
tremely, as it agrees exactly with my own ; they 
are, I think, incontestably the sweetest lines'— 
Sweet they may be (here I broke in) : I allow 
them merit in the versification ; but that is only 
one, and with me, by no means the chief requisite 
in a poem ; they want force altogether.' • Nay, 
as to the matter oiforccy indeed, it must be own* 
ed' — * Yes, Sir, and unity f ^nA propriety ^ and a 
thousand other things ; but, if my cousin vnll 
be kind enough to fetch the poem from her dress- 
ing-room we will be judged by you, Mr. Dapper^ 
^it,* — < Pardon me," ladies, you would not nave 
me be so rude. 

« Who shall decide when doctors disagree?* 

And, with that, he made oe^ of the finest bows in 
the world. 
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If all this SiTy proceed from sillinessy we must 
pity the man, and there's an end on't ; if it arise 
trom an idea of silliness in us^ let such g^entlemen as 
Mr. D upper wk know^ that they are very much mis* 
taken. But if it be the effect of pure civility^— pray 
inform them, Mr. Mi a no a, that it is the most pro- 
voking piece of rudeness they can possibly commit* 

Yours, &c. 

Briogbt Nittlswit. 
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Ssme mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 

GRAY. 

Not h I n g has a greater tendency to elevate and affect 
the heart than the reflection upon those personages 
who have performed a distinguished part on the 
theatre of life, whose actions were attended with im- 
portant consequences tp the world around them, or 
whose writings have animated or instructed mankind. 
The thought that they are now no more^ that their 
ashes are mingled with those of the meanest and 
most worthless, affords a subject of contemplation, 
which, however melancholy, the mind, in a moment 
of pensiveness, may feel a secret sort of delight to 
indulge. * Tell her,' says Hamlet^ * that she may 
* paint an inch thick ; y^t to this she must come at 
« last.* 

When Xerxes^ at the head of his numerous army, 
saw all his troops ranged in order before him, he burst 
into tears at the thought, that, in a short time, they 
1^'ouLibe sweeped from tfee face of the earthy and be 
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removed to give place to those who would fill other 
armiesy and rank under other generals. 

Something of what Xerxes felt from the consi* 
deration tliat those who then were> should cease to 
be, it is equally natural to feel firom the reflection^ 
that all who have formerly lived have ceased to live^ 
and that nothing more remains than the memory of a 
very few who have left some memorial which keeps 
alive their names^ and the fame with which those 
names are accompanied. 

But serious as this reflection may be^ it is not to 
deep as the thought, that even of those persons who 
were possessed of talents for distinguishing tbem- 
selves in the world, for having their memories handed 
Hown from age to age, much the greater part> it is 
likely, from hard necessity, or by some of tne various 
fatal accidents of life, have been excluded from the 
possibility of exerting themselves, or of being useful 
either to those who hved in the same age, or to pos- 
terity.. Poverty in many, and ' disastrous chance' 
in others, have < chill'd the genial current of the 
* soul^' and numbers have been cut off by premature 
death in the midst of project and ambition. How 
many have there been in the ages that are past, how 
many may exist at this very moment, who, with all 
the talents fitted to shine m the world, to guide or 
to instruct it, may by some secret misfortune, have 
had their minds depressed, or the fire of their geniiis 
extinguished ! 

I have been led into these reflections from the pe- 
rusal of a small volume of poems which happens now 
to lie before me, whichthoughpossessedof very con- 
siderable merit, and composed in this country, are, 
I believe, very little known. In a well- written pre- 
face the reader is told. That most of them are the 
production of Michael Bruce: that this Michael 
Bruce was born in* a remote village in Kinrou<hiriij 
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and descended from parents remarkable for nothing 
but the innocence and simplicity of their lives : that 
in the tweqty-first year of his age^ he was seized with 
a consumption, which put an end to his life. 

Nothing, methinks, has more the power of awak- 
ening benevolence, than the consideration of genius 
thus depressed by situation, suffered to pine in ob- 
scurity, and sometimes, as in the case of this unfoiw 
tunate young man, to perish, it may be, for want of 
those comforts and conveniences which might have 
fostered a delicacy of frame .or of mind, illcuculated 
to bear the hardships which poverty lays on both. 
For my own part, I never pass the place* (a little 
hamlet skirted with a circle of old ash trees, about 
three miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael 
Bruce resided: I never look on his dwellings— -a 
small thatched house distinguished from the cot- 
tages of the other inhabitants only by a sashed wtn* 
doiv at the end, instead of a lattice, fringed with a 
honey-suckle plant, which the poor youth bad trained 
around it ;— 4 never find myself in that spot, but I 
stop my horse involuntarily ;— and lookmg on the 
window, which the honey-suckle has now almost co- 
vered, in the dream of the moment, I picture out a 
figure for the gentle tenant of the mansion ; I vnsh, 
and my heart swells while I 6» so, that he were 
alive, and that I were a great ma&to have the luxury 
of visiting him there, and bidding him be happy. 1 
cannot carry my readers thither ; but, tmit they 
may share some of my feelings, t will present them 
with an extract from the last poem in the little vo- 
lume before me, which from its subject, and the 
manner in which it is written, cannot fail of touching 
the heart of every one who reads it. 

A young man of genius, in a deep consumption, at 
the age of twenty-one, feeling himself every moment 
going faster to decline, is an object sufficiently: in* 
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teresting ; but how much must every feeling on the 
occasion be heightened, when we &npV that this 
person possessed so much dignity and composure of 
mind as not only to contemplate his approaching 
fate, but even to write a poem on the subject ! 

In the French language there is a much admired 
poem of the Ahbede Chaulieuy written in expectation 
of his own death, to the Marquis, la Farrtt lament* 
ing his approaching separation from his firiend. 
Michael Bruce^ who, it is probable, never heard of 
the Able de Chaulieuy has also written a poem on his 
own approaching death ; with the latter part of 
which I shall conclude this paper. 

« 

^•w spring returns; but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known : 

Dim ia my breast life's dying tiq)er bums, 
And all the joy< of life with health are flown* 

Starting and shiv*ring in th' unconstant wind. 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was. 
Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclin*d, 

And count the silent moments as they past. 

The winged moments, whose unstaying q)eed 
No art can stop, or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead. 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest^ 

Oft morning dreams presage approaching iate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gate, 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu ! 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 
The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 
. Which mortals visit, and return no more* 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 

Enough for me the church-yard's lonely mound, 
Where Melancholy with still Silence reigns, 

And tlie r<uik grass waves o'er the cheerless ground. 
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There let me wander at the doieof eve. 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer** eyes. 

The world and all its busy foUies leave. 
And talk with wisdom wher^ myDArBMik lies. 

There let mie sleep, forgotten, in the day. 

When death shall shut these weary achitig eyes, 

JRest in the hopes of an eternal day. 
Till the iong night is gonft, and the last mom arist. 
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Spes fivdt^ It meliut erat fgre temper mh . 

TIfiUL. 

l^HE following essay I received Some time ago fix>iii 
a Correspondent! to whom, if I iHay judge mim the 
hand-writing, I was once oefore indebted for an in* 
genious communication. 

The experience which every day aftords, of the mor- 
tifying difference between those ideal pleasures which 
we conceive to flow from the possession of certain 
objects of our wishes, and the feelings consequent 
Upon their actual attainment, has furnished to most 
inoralists a text for declaiming on the vanity of hu- 
man pursuits, the folly of covetousness, the madness 
of ambition, and the only true wisdom of being 
humbly satisfied with the lot and station which Pro* 
vidence has assigned us. 

It will not appear extraordinary, that those iho* 
ralists have hitherto laboured in vain, when it is con- 
sidered that their doctrine, taken in the latitude in 
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which they usually preach it, would cut off the 
greatest source of our happiness, overthrow every 
social establishment, ^nd is nothing lesii than an Ht? 
tempt to alter the nature of man. It may be a truth^ 
that the balance of happiness and misery is much the 
^^me in most conditions of life, and consequently 
that no chahge of circumstanceii will either greatly 
enlarge the pne, or diminish the other. But, while 
we know that, to attain an object pf our wishes, or 
to change our condition, is not t(> inc^^se our hapr 
piness, we feel, at the same time, thftt the pursuit of 
this object, and the expectation of tl^is change, can 
increase it in a very sensible degfee. It is by hope 
that we truly exist ; our only enjoyment is the ex- 
pectation of something which we do not possess : 
the recollection of the past serves us but to direct 
and regulate those expectations \ tht present i^ em- 
ployed in contemplating them ; it is therefore only 
t\i^ future which we may be properly said to enjoy. 

A philosopher who reasons in this planner, has ft 
much more powerful mcentive to cheerfulness and 
contentment of mind, than what is furnished by that 
doctrine which inculcates a perpetual war&re with 
ourselves, and a restraint Upon the strongesf feelmgs 
of our nature. For, whi)e he feels that the posses- 
sion of the object of his most earnest desires has 
given him far less pleasure than was promised by a 
distant view of it, he is consoled by reflecting that 
the expectation of this object has, perhaps, bright- 
ened many years of his life, enabled him to toil for 
its attainment with vigour and alacrity, to discharge, 
with honour, his part m society; in short, has giveii 
him in reality as substantial happiness as human na- 
ture is capable of enjoying. 

Though several years younger than Euphanory I 
have been long acquainted with hhn. He is now in 
^is fifty-second year y an age when> with most men. 
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the romantic spirit and enthusiasm of youth havo 
long given pkce to the cool and steady maxims of 
business and the world. It is, however^ a peculiarity 
of my friend's disposition^ that the same sanguine 
temperament of mmd which, from infancy, has at- 
tended him through life, still continues to actuate 
him as strongly as ever. As he discovered, very 
early, a fondness for classical learning, his father, at 
his own desire, advanced his patrimony for his edu- 
cation at the university. At the age of twenty he 
was left without a shilling, to make the best of his 
talents in any way he though}; proper. Certain con- 
curring circumstances, ratner than choice, placed 
him as an under-clerk in a counting-house, riiafa* 
Yourite studies were here totally useless ; but while 
he gave to business the most scrupulous attention, 
they still, at the intervals of relaxation, furnished 
his chief amusement. It would be equally tedious 
and foreign to my piupose to mark minutely the 
steps by which Euphanor^ in the course of thirty 
years application to business, rose to be master of 
the moderate fortune of twenty thousand pounds. 
My friend always considered money not in the com- 
mon light, as merely the end of labour, but as the 
means of purchasing certain enjoyments which hia 
fancy had pictured as constituting the supreme hap- 
piness of life. . 

In the beginning of last spring I received fix)m 
Eupheinor the following letter : 

* My dear Sir, 

* You, who art familiar with my disposition, witt 

* not be surprized at a piece of iniformation, which» 
' I doubt not, will occasion some wonder in the ge- 

* neral circle of niy acquaintance. I have now fairly 
' begup to execute that resolution, of which, you 

* h^ve long heard me Udkf of entirely withdrawing 
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• myself from business. You know with what ar- 

• dour I have longed for that period, when Fortune 

• ihould bless me with a competence just sufficient 

• to jmosecute my favourite scheme of retiring to the 

• country. It was that darling prospect which 

• made the toils of business (for wiich, 6od knows^ 

• I never was intended by nature) light, and even 
f pleasant to me. I have accjuired, by honest indus- 

• try, a fortune equal to my wishes. These were 

• always moderate ; for my aim was not wealth, but 

• happiness* Of that, indeed, I have been truly co- 

• vetous ; for I must confess, that, for these thirty 

• years past, I have never laid my head to my pillow 

• without that ardent wish which my favourite 
^ Horace ^o beautifully expresses : 

* rus! quando ego te asf>idam, quawJoque lUehit 

* Nunc •o§^erum librisy nunc somno et inertUtus btrist 

* Ducere stlicit^e jueunda oUsvia vita/ 

• Or the san^e sentiment in the words of the pensive 
« moral Cowley : 

• 

* Oh fountains ! when in you shall I 

* Myself eas*d of unpeace^l thoughts espy ? 

< Oh fields I oh woods ! when, when shall I be made 
■ The hajfpy tenant of your shade V 

« That blissful period, my dear friend, is at length 
■ arrived. I yesterday made a formal resignation of 

• all concern in the house in favour of my nephew, a 
« deserving young man, whp, I doubt not, will have 

• the entire benefit of those numerous connections 

• with persons in trade, whose good opinion his 

• uncle never, to his knowledge, forfeited. 

* I have made a purchase of a small estate in 
« ■ I ■ ■ s hi-.-e, of about 200 acres. The situation 

• is delightfully romantic ; 

VOL. XXXIT. S 
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* Hie geltdifofites, hie mcllia frat*^ 

* ^ ^ bic nemtu — — — ' 

My house is small, but wonderfullj commodiool. 
It is embosomed in a tall gn>ve of oak and elm^ 
which opens only to the south. A men hiU rises 
behind the house, partly covered with fuizet 
and seamed with a winding sheep-path« On one 
side is an irregular garden, or rathec border of 
shrubbery, adorning the sloping bank of a irmlet ; 
but intermixed, yrithout the smallest injury to its 
beauty, with all the variety of herbs for the kitch- 
en. On the other side, a little more remate» but 
still in sight of the house, is an orchard filled with 
excellent fruit-trees. The brook which runs 
through mV garden retires into a hollow dell, 
shaded with birch and hazel copse, and, after a 
winding course of half a mile, joins a large river. 
These are the outlines of my little paradise^^-And 
now, my dear friend, what have I more to wish, 
but that you, and a very few others, whose touls 
are congenial to my own, should witness my hap- 
piness ? In two days hence I bid adieu to the tpwi>9 
a long, a last adieu 1 

' Farewell, thou busy world ! and WMf 
• We never meet again ! 

* The remainder of my life I dedicate to those pur- 

* suits in which the best and wisest of men dia not 

* blush to employ themselves ; the delightful occu« 
' pations of a country life, which Cicero well said, 

* and after him Columella'^ are next in kindred to true 

* philosophy. What charming schemes have I al- 
' ready formed ; what luxurious plans of sweet and 
« rational entertainment ! But these, my friend, you 

* must approve and participate, I shall look for yon 

* about the beginning of May ; when^ if you can 
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* Spare me a coUple of months, I can Tcnture to pro- 
« mise that time will not linger with us. I am, with 

* much regard, yours,' &c. 

As I am, myself, very fond of the country, it was 
with considerable regret that I found it not in my 
power to accept of my friend's invitation, an unex- 
pected piece of business having detained me in town 
during the greatest part of the sununer. I heard 
nothing oiEuphanor till about nine ixionths after« 
when ne again wrote me as follows t 

• My dear SU, 

It was a sensible hiortificatioii to mfe not to have 
the pleasiu^ of seeing you last sununer in ' ^ ^ * 
shire, when I should nave been much the better for 
your advice in a disagreeable affair, which^ I am 
afraid, will occasion my paying a visit to town much 
sooner than I expected; I have always had ahor* 
ror at going to law, but now I find myself una^ 
voidably compe&ed to it. Sir Ralph Surly f whose 
instate adjoins to my little property, has, for the 
purpose of suppling a new barley-mill, turned 
aside the course of a Small stream which ran throu^^h 
my garden and inclosures, and which formed, m* 
deed, their greatest ornaments. In place of a 
beautiful winding rivulet, with a variety of fine na« 
tural falls, there is now nothing but a dry ditch, of 
rather crooked gulph, which is hideous to look at* 
The malice of uiis procedure is sufficiently conspi- 
cuous, when I tell you, that there is anotner, an4 
a larger stream, in the same grounds, which I have 
offered to be at the sole expence of conducting to 
his mill. I think the law must do me justice. At 
any rate, it is impossible tamely to bear such an 
injury. I shall probably see you m a few days. To 
say the truth, my dear fnend, even before this last 
mortification, I had begun to find, that the expec* 

s 2 
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tations I had formed of the pleasures of aconntay- 
life were by far too sanguine. I must confess, that 
notwithstanding the high rehsh I have £or the 
beauties of nature, I have often felt, amidst the 
most romantic scenes, that languor of spirit which 
nothing but society can dissipate. Even when oc« 
cupied widi my favourite studies, I have sometiaies 
thought, with the bard of Mantua^ that the ease 
and retirement which I courted were rather ignoble. 
I have 8u£Fered an additional diss^pointment in tke 
ideas I had formed of the characters of the countxy* 
people. It is but a treacherous picture, my £iend» 
whick the poets give us of their innocence and ho* 
nest simplicity. I have met with some instances 
of in8incerity,chicane, and even downright knavery, 
in my short acquaintance with them, that have 
quite shocked and mortified me. 
* Whether I shall ever ag^n enter into the \nsf 
world (a small concern in the house, without al- 
lowing my name to appear, would periiaps be some 
amusement) I have not yet determined. Of this, 
and other matters, we shall talk fuUy at meetii^. 
Meantime believe me, dear Sir, yours, 

Euphanor has been, for this month past, in town. 
I expected to have found him peevish, chagrined* 
and out of humour with the world. But in this I 
was disappointed. I have never seen my friend ia 
better health, or higher spirits* I have been with 
him at several convivial meetings with our old ac- 
quaintances, who felt equal satisraction with himsdf 
at what they term his recovery^ He has actually re- 
sumed a small share in trade, and purposes, for the 
iliture, to devote one half of the year to business- 
His counsel have given him assurance of gaining his 
hiw-suit : he expects, in a few months, to xetum in 
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tritiinph to o hire, and has inTited all his 

friends to be present at a Fete Cbampetre he intends 
to celebrate, on the restoration of his beloved riTulet 
to its wonted channeL 

The life of Eupbanor must be a series of disap- 
pointments; but, on -the whole, I must consider hua 
aisaHAPPY Man. 
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The following letter I received only yesterday; tut 
as I am particularly interested in every project of in- 
genious men, I postponed another Essay which was 
ready for publication, and put my printer to consi- 
derable inconvenience to get it ready for this day's 
paper. I was the more solicitous, hkewise, to give 
it a place as soon after my 35th Number as possmle, 
in order to shew my impartiality. This paper (as 
the London Ga%etteer says) u apen to all parties; with 
this proviso, however, which is exactly the reverse of 
the terms of admission into the Gazetteer^ that mf 
Correspondents do not write politics. 

To the Author of the MiaaoR. 

Sir, 
In a late paper, you shewed the necessity of acoonVi 
modating ourselves to the temper of persons with 
whom we are particularly connected, by sometimes 
submitting our own taste, inclination, and opini- 
ons> to tlie taste, inclination and opinions of those 
persons. I apprehend,- Sir, you xpight have cao 
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tied yoiir idea a good deal farther, and have pre- 
scribed to U8 the same receipt for happiness in aor 
intercourse not only with our wives and children, btt 
with our companions, our acquaintance, in shorty 
with all mankind. 

■ But, as the disposition to this is not always bom 
with one, and as to form a temper is not so easy as 
to regulate a behaviour, it is the business of masteis 
in the art oi poVttenetSy to teach people, at least the 
better sort of them, to counterfeit as mochof dits 
complacency in their deportment as possU^e. In 
this, indeed, they begin at quite the different end of 
the matter from you. Sir; complacency to husbands^ 
wives, children, and relations, they leave people ta 
teach themselves; but the art of pleasing every body 
else, as it is a thing of much greater importance 
they take proportionably greater pains to mstil into 
their disciples. 

I have, for some time past, been employed in re« 
ducing this art into a system, and have some thoughi^ 
of opening a subscription for a course ofltchiret on 
the subject. To qualify myself for the task, I have 
studied, with unwearied attention, the letters of the' 
immortal Earl of CbetterJUld^ which I intend to use 
as my text-book on this occasion, allowing only for 
the difference which even a few years produce m sui 
art so fluctuating as this. Before I lodge my sub* 
tcriptton paper with the booksellers, I wish to give a 
specimen of my abilities to the readers of the Mir- 
ror ; for which purpose I beg the favour of you to 
insert in your next Number the following substance 
of a lecture on Simulation* Our npble autnor, indeed, 
extends his doctrine the length ot Dissimulation oidy, 
from which he distinguishes Simulation as something 
not quite so fair and honest. But, for my part, I 
have not sufficient nicety of ideas |o make tne dis- 
t^ction, and would humbly recommend to every 
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peTBon who wishes to be thoroughly #ell-bred, not 
to confuse his head with it. Taking, therefore, the 
shorter word as the more gentlemanlike^ I proceed 
to my subject of 

• SIMULATION. 

' 8iMt;LATi0N is the great basis of the art which I 

* have the honour to teach. I shall humbly en* 

* deavour to treat this branch of mj subiect, though 

* much less abljy yet more scientificaUy, than my 

< great master, by reducing it into a form like that' 

* adopted by the professors of the other sciences, 

< and even borrowing from them some of the terms 

* by which I mean to illustrate it. 

. * This rule of false (to adopt an algebraical term) 

* I shall divide into two parts ; that which regards 
' the external figure of the man or woman $ and that 

* which is necessary in the accomplishment of thef 

* mind^ and its seeming developement to othersl. 

' Fashion may be termed the regulator of the first, 

* decorum of the latter. But I must take this op* 

* portunity of informing my audience, that the signi- 

< fication of words, when applied to persons of con* 
' dition, is often quite, different from that which 
' they are understood to bear in the ordinary stand- 
' ard of language. With.8uch persons (if I nfliy be 

* allowed so bold an expression) it may often be the 

* fashion to be unfashionabhf and decorum to act 

* against all propriety ; good'breeding may cont&t in 

* rudeness y and politeness in being xcrj impertinent. 

* This will hold in the passive^ as well as in the 

* active of our art ; people of fashion will be pleased 

* with such treatment from people of fashion, the 
' natural feelings in this, as in the other, fine arts, 
' giving way, amongst connoisseurs, to knowledge 
« and taste; 
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* Having made this jpreliminsuy observatioa^ I 

* return to my subject of Simulation, 

* It will be foundy that appearing what one is trofy 
' is, in both divisions of my subject, the criterion of 
^ poUteness. The man who is nch enough to afford 

* fine clothes, is, by this rule of falser intided to wear 
« very shabby ones ; while he who has a narrow £ar« 
' tune is to be dressed in the inverse ratio to hia fi« 

* nances. One corollary from this proposition is <^ 

* vious : he who takes off his suit on credit, and faaa 
^ neither inclination nor ability to pay for it, is to be 
« dressed the most expensively of the three. The 

* same rule holds in houses, dinners, servants, horses^ 

* equipages, &c. and is to be followed, as far as the 

* law wiU allow, even the length of bankruptcy, or^ 

* perhaps, a little beyond it. 

' On the same principle, a simple Gentiemanf or 

* Esquirtj must, at all places of public resort, be ap^ 

* parelled like a Gentleman or Esquire, A Baroaei 

* may take the liberty of a dirty shirt ; a Lordneed 

* not shew any shirt at all, but wear a handkerchief 

* round his neck in its stead ; an Ear! may add to 

* all this a bunch of uncombed hair hanging down 

* his back ; and a Duke, over and above the pri- 
' vileges abovementioned^ is entitled to appear in 
*. boots and buck-skin oreeches. 

* Following the same rule of inversion, the scholar 
' of a provincial dancing-master must bow at coming 
' into> and going Qut of a drawing-room, and that 
^ pretty low too. The pupil of GaUini is to push 
' forward with the rough stride of a porter, an4. 
' make only a slight inclination of his head when 
^ he has got into the middle of the room. At go- 
^ ing out of it, he is to take no notice of the com- 
^ pany at all. 

' In the externals of the female world, from the 
' great complication of the machine^ it is not easy 
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to lay down precise re^tilations. Still, however^ 
the rule of false may be traced as the governing 
principle. It is werf feminine to wear a riding- 
hahit and a smart cocked hat one half of the day ; 
because that dress approaches nearer to the mascu- 
line apparel than any other. It is very modest to 
lay open the greatest part of the neck and bosom 
to the view of the beholders ; and it is incumbent 
on those ladies who occupy the front row of a box 
at a play> to wear high feathers, and to wave them 
more unceasingly than any other ladies, because 
otherwise the company who sit behind might be 
supposed to have some desire of seeing the stage. 
Since I have mentioned the theatre, I may remark 
(though it is foreign to this part of my discourse )« 
that, m the most affecting scenes of a tragei^, it 
is oolite to laugh ; whereas, in the ordinary detail 
of^the two first «ct8, it is not required that a lady 
should make any g^reater noise than to talk aloud 
to every one around her. 

* Simulation of Person, which is only, indeed, a 
sort of dress, is only necessary among ladies of fa-> 
shion. Nature is to be faUsfied as well in those 
parts of the shape which she has left small^ as ia 
those she has made large* 

* The Simulation of Face, I am happy to find, froffli 
an examination of the books of some perfumers and 
colourmen of my acquaintance, is daily gaining 
ground among the politer females of this country. 
jBut it has hitherto been regulated by principles 
somewhat different from those which govern other 
parts of external appearance, laid down in the be- 
ginning of this paper, as it is generally practised 
by those who are most under the necessity of prac- 
tising it. I would, therefore, humbly recommend 
to that beautiful young lady, whom I saw at the 
last assembly of the season^ vrith a coat of rou^e on 
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' her cheeks^ to lay it aside for these three or fbuir 
' years at least : at present, it too much resembles 
' their natural colour to be proper for her to wear— • 
' though^ on second thoughts, I believe I may re* 
^ tract my advice, as the laying it on for a little 
' while longer will reduce her skin to that dingy 9p» 

* pearance which the rule of false allows to be con- 
' verted, by painty into the complexion of lilies and 

* roses/ 

The second part of my observations on this sub- 
ject I shall send you at some future period, if I find 
you so far approve of my design as to &vour this 
with a speedy insertion. 

lam^ &c. 

Simulator* 
V 
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As it is the business of the politiciaii to bestow &ia 
chief attention on the encouragement and regulatioa 
of those members of the community who contribute 
most to the strength and permanency of the state ; 
•o it is the duty of the moral writer to employ hia 
principal endeavours to regulate and correct those 
affections of the mind, wluch, when carried to ex- 
cess> often obscure the most detervinr characters, 
though they are seldom or never to be round among 
the worthless. 

It is vain to think of reclaiming by human 
means, those rooted vices which proceed from a de*^ 
praved or unfeeling heart. Avarice is not to be 
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overcome by a panegyric on generosity, nor cruelty 
and oppression by the most eloquent display of the 
beauties of compassion and humanity. The moralist 
speaks to th^m a language they do not understand ; 
it is not therefore surprising, that .they should nei- 
ther be convinced nor reclaimed* I would not be 
understood to mean, that the enormity of a vice 
should free it from censure : on the contrary, I hold 
all glaring deviations from rectitude the most proper 
objects for the severest lash of satire, and that they 
should frequently be held up to public view, that> 
if the guilty cannot bt reclaimed, the wavering may 
be confirmed, and the innocent warned to avoid the 
danger. 

But it is a no less useful, and a muqh more pleas* 
ing task, to endeavour to remove the veil that covert 
the lustre of virtue, and to point out, for the pur- 
pose of amending, those errors and imperfections 
which tarnish deserving characters, which render 
them useless, in some cases hurtful, to society* 

An honest ambition for that fame which ought 
to follow superior talents employed in the exercise 
of virtue, is one of the best and most useful passions 
that can take root in the mind of man ; and in the 
language of the Roman poet, * Terrarum dominos 
^ evehit ad Deos ;' — * Heroes lifts to gods.' But 
when this laudable ambition happens to be joined 
with great delicacy of taste and sentiment, it is 
often the source of much misery and uneasiness. In 
the earlier periods of society, before mankind are 
corrupted by the excesses of luxury and refinement, 
the candidates for fame enter the lists upon equal 
terms, and with a reasonable degree of confidence, 
that the judgment of their fellow-citizens will give 
the preference where it is due. In such a contest, 
even the vanquished have no inconsiderable share of 
glory ; and that virtue which they cultivate, forbids 
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them to with-hold their re8];»ect and applause from 
the superiority by which they are overcome. Of 
this, the first ag^ of the Grecian and Roman re<> 
publics are proper examples, when merit was the 
only road to fame, because fame was the only re- 
ward of merit. 

Though it were unjust to accuse the present age 
of being totally regardless of merit, yet this will not 
be denied, that there are many other avenues which 
lead to distinction, many other qualities by which 
competitors carry away a prize, that, in less cor- 
rupted times, could have been attained only by a 
steady perseverance in the paths of virtue. 

When a man of acknowledged honour and abi- 
lities, not unconscious of his worth, and possessed 
of those delicate feelings I have mentioned, 8^e« 
himself set aside, and obliged to give way to the 
worthless and contemptible, whose vices are some- 
times the means of their promotion, he is too apt to 
yield to disgust or despair ; that sensibility which, 
with better fortune, and placed in a more favourable 
situation, would have afforded him the most elegant 
pleasures, made him the delight of his friends, and 
an honour to his country, is in danger of changing 
him into a morose and surly noisanthrope, discon- 
tented with himself, the world, and all its enjoy- 
ments« 

This weakness (and I think it a great one) of 
quarrelling with the world, would never have been 
carried the length I have lamented in some of my 
friends, had they allowed themselves to reflect on 
the folly of supposing, that the opinions of the rest 
of mankind are to be governed by the standard 
which they have been pleased to erect, had they 
considered what a state of languor and insipidity 
would be produced, if every individual should have 
flSMrkedout to him the rank he was to hold, and the 
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line, in which he was to moye» without any danger 
ofbeing jostled in his progress. 

The Author of Nature has diversified the mind of 
man with different and contending passions, which 
are brought into action as change of circumstances 
direct) or as he is pleased to order in the wisdom of 
his providence. Our limited facidties, far from 
comprehending the universal scale of beine> or taking 
in at one glance what is best and fittest tor the pur- 
poses of creation^ cannot even determine the best 
mode of governing the little spot that surrounds us. 

I believe most men have, at times, wished to be 
creators, possessed of the power of moulding the 
world to their &ncy ; \>ut tney would act ipore wise^ 
ly to mould their oWn prepossessions and prejudices 
to the standard of the world> which may be done, 
in every age and situation, without transgressing th^ 
bounds of the most rigid virtue. A distaste at man- 
kind never fails to produce peevishness and discon- 
tent, the most unrelenting tyrants that ever 8waye4 
the human breast ; that cloud which they cast upon 
the soul shuts out every ray that should warm to 
manly exertion, and hides in the bosom of indolence 
and spleen, virtues formed to illumine the world. ' 

I must, therefore, earnestly recommend to my 
readers to euard against the first approaches of mis- 
anthropy, by opposing reason to sentiment, and re- 
flecting on the injury they do themselves and societyt 
by tamely retreating from injustice. The passive 
virtues oxuy are fit to be buned in a cloister ; the 
firm and active mind disdains to recede, and rises 
upon opposition. 

The cultivation of cheerfulness and good-humour 
will be found another sovereign antidote to this men* 
tal disorder. They are the harbingers of virtue, and 
produce that serenity which disposes the mind to 
Iriendship, love, gratitude, and every other soqiai 

ygL.xxxiv, T 
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Bffection ; they make us contented with ourselves^ 
our friends and our situation, and ejcpand t)ie keart 
to all the interests of hunaanity. 

T 
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To the AvTNopi of the Mirror. 

Sir, 

According to my promise, I send you the second 
division of my lecture on SIMULATION, as it 
respects the internal part of the science of polite* 
ness. 

* Among barbarous nations, it has been observed, 
' the emotions of the mind are not more violently 

* felt than strongly expressed* Grief y anger, and 

* Jealousy f not omy tear the heart, but disfigure the 

* countenance ; while love f joy ^ and mirtby have their 
' opposite effects on the soul, and are visible, by 

< opposite appearances, in the aspect* Now, as a 

* very refined people are in a state exactly the reverse 
' of a very rude one, it follows that, instead of allow- 
^ ing the passions thus to lord it over their minds and 
' faces, it behoves them to mitigate and restrain 

< those violent emotions, both in filing and appear* 

< ance ; the latter, at least, is within the power of 

* art and education, and^o regulate it is the dut)r of 

< a well-bred person. On dis truly philosophical 
' principle is founded that ease, indifference, or no»^ 
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tUtme&j ^luch is the great nutt'k of t modkrn man 
of fashion* 

* That instance of politeness which I mentioned 
(somewhat out of place indeed) in the first part of 
this discourse, the conduct of a fine lady at a trage- 
dy* is to he carried into situations of rrat sorrow as 
much as possible. Indeed, though it may seem a 
bold assertion, I believe the art of putting on in- 
difference about the real objecti is not a whit more 
difficult than that of assuming it about the theatri* 
cal. I have known several ladies and gentlemen 
who had acquired the first in perfection» without 
being able to execute the latter, at least to execute 
it in that masterly manner which marks the per- 
formances of an adept.^— One night, last winter^ i 
heard Bob Bustle talking from a front-box, to an 
acquaintance in the pit, about the death of their 
late friend Joik JUot.f^* RtQt is dead, Tom ; kicW 
this mominff, egad.' * /^ialdead! poor Jack I 
what did he £e cSi'"^* One of your daiamation wpa^ 
plectics killed him in the chucking of a bumper | 
you could scarce have heard htm wheazk !'?--» 
Damn'd bad that ! Jaei was an hopest fellow !^-« 
What becomes of his grey poney ?'^— ^ The poney 
is mine.' — * Yours !'— ' Why, yes ; I staked my 
white and liver-c(^oured bitch Pi&i//i/ against the 
grey poney, Jack^z life to mine for the season/— 
At that instant, a lady entering the box (it was 
about the middle of the fourth act) obliged Boh to 
shift his place ; he sat out of eamshot of hia frwnd 
in the pit, biting his nails, and looking towards the 
stage, in a sort oi nothing'tO'doisb way, just as the 
last parting scene between Jaffier and Belvidera 
was going on there. I observed (I confess, vnih 
regret, for he is one of my favourite pupils) the 
progress of its victory over BoFz politeness. He 
first grew attentive, then hummed a tune, then 

T 2 
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grew attentive again, then took out his toothpick 
case, then looked at the players in spite of hiniy 
then grew serious, then agitated, ■ t ill, at last, 
he was fairly beat out of his ground, and obliged 
to take shelter behind Lady Cockatooes head, to 
prevent the disgrace of being absolutely seen weep- 
mg. 

* But to return from this digression.— ——The 5i- 
mulatlon of indifference in affliction is equally a fe-« 
male as a male accomplishment* On the death of 
a very, very near relation, a husbandf for instance, 
custom has established a practice, which polite 
people have not yet been able to overcome ; a lady 
must stay at home, and play cards for a week or 
two. But the decease of any one more distant, 
she is to talk of as a matter of very little moment, 
except when it happens on the eve of an assembly, 
a ball, or a ridotto ; at such seasons she is allowed 
to regret it as a very unfortunate accident* This 
rule of deportment extends to distresses poignant 
indeed ; as, in peifect good-breeding, the feu of a 
set of JDresden^ the spiffing of a plate of soup on a 
new brocade f or even a bad run of cards^ is to be 
borne with as equal a countenance as may be* 
' Anger i the second passion above enumerated, is 
to be covered with the same cloak of ease and 
good manners ; injury, if of a deep kind, with pro- 
ressions of esteem and friendship. Thus, though 
it would be improper to squeeze a gentleman's 
hand, and call him my dear Sir^ or my bestfriend^ 
when we mean to hit him a slap on the face, or to 
throw a bottle at his head : yet it is perfectly con.> 
sistent with politeness, to show him all those marks 
of civility and kindness, when we intend to strip 
him of his fortune at play, to counterplot him at 
an election, or to seduce his wife* Thelast>men- 
tioned particular should naturally lead to the con* 
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^deration ofjeaJotuy / but on thi» it is lieedlets to 
msisty as, amon^ well-bred peoplet the feeling it- 
self is quite in disuse. 

' Liove is one of those passions which politeness 
lays us under a particular obligation to disguise, 
as the discovery of it to third persons is pecmiarly 
offensive and disagreeable. Therefore, when a 
man happens to sit by a tolerably handsome giH, 
for whom he does not care a fiurthingy he is at li- 
berty to kiss her hand, call her sm angel, and tell 
her he dies for her ; but, if he has a real tendre for 
her, he is to stare in her faee with a broad unfeel- 
ing looJk> tell her she looks monstrous ill this even* 
ing» and that her colffeuse has pinned her cap shock- 
ingly awry. From not attending to the practice 
Oithis rule amongst people of fashion, the inferior 
world has been led to imagine, that matrimony 
with them is a state of indifference or aversion ; 
whereas, in truth, the appearances from which that 
judgment is formed, are the strongest indications 
of connubial happiness and affection. 

* On the subject oijoy^ or at least of mirths that 
great master of our art, my Lord Chesterfield^ has 
been precise in his directions. He does not allow 
of laughter at all ; by which, however, he is to be 
understood as only precluding that exercise as a 
sign, common with the vulgar, of internal satisfac- 
tion ; it is by no means to be reprobated as a dis- 
guise for chagrin, or an engine of w*it ; it- is, in- 
deed, the readiest of all repartees, and will often 
give a man of fashion the victory over an inferior, 
with every talent, but that of assurance on his 
side. 

• As the passions and affections, so are the virtues 
of a polite man to be carefully concealed or dis- 
guised. In this particular, our art goes far beyond 
the rules of philosophers, or the precepts of the 

T J 
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* Bible ; they enjoined men not to boast of th«r vir- 
' tues ; we teach them to brag of their vices, which 
' is certainly a much subUmer pitch of self-denial. 
' Besides, the merit of disinterestedness lies altoge- 
' ther on our side, the disciple^ of those antiquated 

* teachers expecting, as they confess, a reward some- 
' where ; our conduct has only the pure conscious- 
' ness of acting like a man of feshion for its recom- 

* pence, as we evidently profit nothing by it at pre- 
' sent, and the idea of future retribution, were we 
' ever to admit of it^ is rather against us/ 

Such, Mr. Mirror^ is the substance of one of my 
lectures, which, I think, promise so much edifica- 
tion to our country Tyet only in an improving 
state with regard to tne higher and more refined 
parts of politnes8)> that it must be imposnUe £at 
your patriotism to refuse their encouragement. If 
you msert this in your next paper (if accompanied 
with some commendatory paragraphs of your own, 
so much the better), I shall take care to present 
you with a dozen admission tickets, as soon as the 
number of my subscribers enables me to begin my 
course. 

I have the honour to be^ &c* 

SiMULATOX. 
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Sit puhifcu audita Ufyi» 

VIRO. 

Passing the Exchange a few days ago I perceived 
a little before me a short plump4ooking man, seem* 
ing to set his watch by St. GiUs^% clock, which had 
just then struck two. On observing him a little 
mooe closely, I recognised Mr. BlubhtTf with whon^ 
I had become acquainted at the house of my friend 
UmpbravilU^% cousin, Mr. Bearskin* He also re* 
collected me, and shaking me cordially by the handy 
told me he was just returned safe from his journey 
to the Highlands y and had been regulating his watch 
by our town-clock, as he found the sun did not go 
exactly in the Highlands as it did in the Low-coun- 
try. He added, that, if I would come and eat a 
Welsh-rabbit, and drink a glass of punch with him 
and his family that evening, at their lodgings hard 
by, they would give me an account of their expe- 
dition. He said, they found my description of 
things a very just one ; and was pleased to add, that 
his wife and daughters had taken a g^at liking to 
me ever since the day we met at his friend Bearskin* b. 
After this, it was impossible to resist his invitation^ 
and I went to his lodgings in the evening according- 
ly, where I found all the family assembled, except 
Mr. Edwardy whom they accounted for in the his- 
tory of their expedition. 

I could not help making one preliminary observa- 
tion, that it was much too early in the season for 
viewing the country to advantage; but to thit 
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Mr. Bluller had a very satisfactory answa: ; they 
were resolved to complete their tour before the new 
tax upon post-horses should be put in execution. 

The first place they visited after they left Edm» 
hurgh wzsCarrofiy which Mr. Blubber seemed to pre- 
fer to any place he had seen ;; but the ladies did not 
appear to have relished it much. The mother said* 
^ She had like to have fell into a fit at the noise of 
« the great bellows.* - Miss Blubbir agreed* that it 
was monstrous frightful indeed* Miss B§tsif had 
spoiled her petticoat in getting in* and said H waa 
a nasty place* not fit for genteel people in her opi- 
nion. Blubber put on his widest face, and observed* 
that women did not know the use of them things. 
There was much the same difference in their seati» 
xnents with regard to the Great Canal s Mr. Blubber 
took out a bit of paper, on which he had marke4 
down the lockage duty received in a week there ; ht 
shook his head, however, and said, he was sorry tQ 
find the shares were below par. 

Of Stirling^ the young ladies remarked, that thf 
Yiew from the castle was very fine, and the windings 
of the river very curious. But neither of them had 
ever been at Richmond. Mrs. Blubber f who had been 
oftener than once there, told us, * that from the hill 

• was a much grander prospect ; that the river 

• Thames made two twists for one that the Forth 

* made at Stirling ; besides, there was a wood so 

* charming thick, that, unless when you got to a ris- 

* ing ground, like what the Star and Garter stands 
*■ on, you could scarce see a hundred yards before 

• you.' 

Tciymouth seemed to strike the whole family. The 
number and beauty of the temples were taken parti- 
cular notice of ; nor wiiS the trimness of the walks 
and Led^jes without commendation. Miss Betsey 
Mlubber declared herself charmed with the shady walk 
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by the sidfe o£ the Tay 9 and remarked, what an excel- 
lent fancy it was to shut out the view of the river, 
so that you might hear the stream without seeine it. 
Mr. Blubber^ however, objected to the vicinity of the 
hills f and Mrs. Blubber to that of the lake^ which 
she was sure must be extremely unwholsesome. To 
this circumstance she imputed her rheumatism, which 
she told us, * had been very troublesome to her the 
first night she lay'd there ; but that she had al- 
ways the precaution of carrying a bottle of Beaume 
dt Vie in the chaise, and that a dose of it had ef- 
fectually cured her.* 
The ladies were delighted with the Hermitage, 
Mrs. Blubber confessed, *• she was somewhat afeard 
at first to trust herself with the guide, down a 
dark narrow path, to the lord knows where ; but 
then it was so charmin? when he let in the light 
upon them.' — ^ Yes, and so natural,' said her eldest 
daughter, * with the flowers gprowine out of the 
wall, and the Btars^kins so pure soft for the Her" 
mi/ to sleep on.'—* And their ^flr/^r-^/tff colour 
80 lively and so pretty,' said Miss Betsey ; *• I vow I 

could have staid there for ever. You wa'n't 

there, Papa.' * No,' replied he, rather sfillenly, . 

but I saw one of them same things at Dunhldt 
next day.' — The young ladies declared they werL 
quite different things, and that no judgment could 
be formed of the one from the other ; upon which 
Mr. Blubber began to grow angry ; and Mrs* Bluh» 
ber interposing, put an end to the question ; whis- 
pering me, at the same time, that her husband had 
fallen asleep, after a hearty dinner at the inn near 
Taymouth^ and that she and her children had gone 
to see the Hermitage without him. I was farther 
informed, that Mr. Edward Blubber had left their 
party at this place, having gone along with two 
English gentlemen whom he met there, to see a 
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great many curiosities ^rther o IF in the Highlands^ 

* For my part,' said Blubber^ * though I was told 

* it was a great way off, and over terrible moun- 

* tains, as indeed we could perceive them to be from 
' the windows^ I did not care to hinder his goingy 
' as I like to see spirit in a young man/ 

The rest of the family returned by the way of 
DunieUf which the ladies likewise commended as i 
monstrous pleasant place. Mr. Blubber dissented H 
little, saying, < he could not see the pleasure of alwayd 

* looking at the same things \ hills, and woody and 

* water, over and over again* The river here, he 

* owned, was a pretty rural thing enough ; but, for 

* his part, he should think it much more lively if it 

* had a few ships and lighters on it.' Miss Blubber 
did not agree with him as to the ships and lighters ; 
but she confessed, she thought a little r^m/anjf would 
improve it a good deal. Miss Betsey differed from 
both, and declared, she relished nothing so much at 
solitude and retirement. This led to a description 
of a second hermitage they had visited at this placei 
from which, and some of the grottoes adjoining^ 
Miss Betsey had taken down some sweet c$piei of ver» 
ses, as she called them, in her memorandum-book. 
The fall of v^'ater here had struck the femily much. 
Mrs. ^/i/^^^r observed, how like it wm to the cascade 
at Vauxhall ; her eldest daughter remarked, how-^ 
ever, that the fancy of looking at it through panes 
of different-coloured glass in the Hermitage^oom^ was 
an improvement on that at Spring'gardens. 

The bridge at Perth was the last section of the 
family journal that we discoursed on. The ladies 
had inadvertently crossed it in the carriage to! see the 
palace of Scone^ at which they complained there was 
nothing to be seen ; and Mr. Blubber complained of 
the extravagance of the Toll on the bridge, which he 
declared was higher than at Blaekfriars. He wat 
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iMsuredy however, that he had paid no more than the 
kffal diargey by his landlord, Mr. Marshall, at 
whoae house he received some consolation &om aft 
excellent dinner, and a bed, he said, which the Lord 
Mayor of London might have laid on. < I. hope there 

* is no offence (continued Mr. Blubber^ very p(^te» 
' ly I as I undemand the landlord is an Engliihman: 

* but, at the King's Arms^ I met with the only real 
< good Inhered toast that I have seen in Scotland,* 

DvX however various were the remarks of the fa- 
mily on the particulars of their journey in detail, I 
found they had perfectly settled their respective opi- 
nions of travelling in general. The ladies had fbmied 
their conclusion, that it was monstrous pleasantf woA 
the gentleman his, that it was monstrous dear^ 
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When I first undertook this publication^ it 

suggested by some of my friends, and, indeedt «0* 

corded entirely with my own ideas, that there should 

be nothing of religion in it. There is a sacrednefs 

in the subject that might seem profaned by its m» 

troduction into a work, which, to be extensively 

read, must sometimes be ludicrous, and often irom« 

cal. This consideration will apply, in the strongest 

m nner, to any thing mystic or controversial ; but 

it may, perhaps, admit of an exception, when re^ 

ligion is only mtroduced as a feeling not a system, | 

a» appealing to the sentiments of the heart, not to 
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\ the disquisitions of the head* The following story 
holds it up in that light, and is therefore, I think, 
admissible into the Mirror. It was sent to my 
editor as a translation from the French. Of this my 
readers will judge. Perhaps they might be apt to 
suspect, without any suggestion from me, that it is 
an original , not a translation. Indeed I cannot help 
thinking, that it contains in it much of that pic-r 
turesque description, and that power of awakening 
the tender feelings, which so remarkably distinguish 
the composition of a gentleman whose writings I have 
often read with pleasure. But, be that as it may, as 
I fek myself interested in the narrative, and believed 
that it would affect my readers in the like manner, 
I have ventured to give it entire as I received it, 
though it will take up t(ie rponi of three successive 
papers. 

s 



To the Author of the Mirror, 

Mqrb than forty years ago, an English philosopher, 
whose works have since b^^a read and admired by 
all Europe^ resided at a little towp in France. Some 
disappointments in his native country had first 
driven him abroad, smi4 he was afterwards induced 
to remain there, from having found, in this retreat^ 
where the connections ^ven of nation and language 
were avoided, a perfect seclusion and retirement 
})ighly favourable to the developement of abstract 
subjects, in whii^h he excelled all the writers pf \a% 
|ime. 

Perhaps, in the structure of such a mind aa Mr« 

• 's, the iiner and more delicate sensibilities are 

seldom known to have place, or, if originally im« 
plated there, ^e in ^ gre^t ix^^^urp extin|^iLhe4 
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by the exertions of intense study and profound inves-^ 
tigation. Hence the idea pf philosophy and i|n:&eli> 
ingness being united, has become proverbial, and in 
common language, the former word is often used. to 
express the latter. Our philosopher had be<;!fn 
censured by some, as deficient in warmth and feel* , 
ling : but the mildness of his manners has been al* j 
lowed by all ; and it is certain, that if he was not j 
easily melted into compassion, it was, at least, not ! 
difficult to awaken his benevolence. 

One morning, while he sat busied in those spe* 
culations which afterwards astonished the world, an 
old female domestic, who served him for a house- 
keeper, brought him word, that an elderly gentle- 
man and his daughter had arrived in the village, the 
preceding evening, on their way to some distant 
country, ^nd that the father had been suddenly 
seized in the night with a dangerous disorder, which 
the people of the inn where they lodged feared would 
prove mortal ; that she had been sent for, as having 
some knowledge in medicine, the village-surgeon 
being then absent ; and that it was truly piteous to 
see the good old man, who seemed not so much 
afflicted by his own distress,, as by that which it 
caused to his daughter.— —Her master laid aside 
the volume in his nand, and broke ofiF the chain of 
ideas it had inspired. His night-gown was exchanged 
for a coat^ and he followed his gouvernante to the 
sick man's apartment. 

'Twas the best in the little inn where they lay, 
but a paltry one notwithstanding. Mr. ■ 

was obliged to stoop as he entered it. It was floored 
with earth, and above were the joists not plastered, 
and hung with cobwebs. On a flock-bed, at one 
end, lay the old man he came to visit; at the foot 
of it sat hi$ daughter. She was dressed in a clean 
white bed-gown ; her dark locks hung loosely over 

VOL. xxxiv. u 
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tnrer it as she bent forward, watching the langU' 
looks of her father. Mr. ■ and his housekeep 
had stood some moments in the room without t] 
young lady's being sensible of their entering iU— - 
< Mademoiselle!' said the old woman at la8t» in 
soft tone.— She turned and shewed one of the fi 
faces in the world.— It was touched, not spoue 
with sorrow ; and when she perceited a ttrangi 
whom the old woman now introduced to her, 
blush at first, and then the gentle cere 
native politeness, which the amiction of i 
tempered but did not extinguish, crossed it for a m 
ment, and changed its expression, 'Twas sweetnc 
all, however, and our philosopher felt it strong] 
It was not a time for words ; he offered his s< 
▼ices in a few sincere ones. . * Monsieur lies miM 

* ably ill here,' said the gouvemante ^ * if he cou 

* possibly be moved any where' 1 i* If he con 

* be moved to our house,' said her master.— -Jie 1 
a spare bed for a friend, and there iiras a \ 1 
room unoccupied, next to the gouvemanteV. 
was contrived accordingly. The scrupks of t 
stranger, who could look scruples, thoueh he qou 
not speak them, were overcome, and Uie bashl 
reluctance of his daughter gave way to her bel 
of its use to her father. Tne sick man was wra 
in blankets, and carried across the street to t 
£ttg/uh gentleman's. The old woman helped 1 
daughter to nurse him there. The surgeon, v 
arrived soon after, prescribed a little, and nati 
did much for him s in a week he was able to thai 
his bene&ctor. 

By that time his host had learned the 
character of his euest. He was a Protestant cierg 
man of Sivitzerlandf called La RocbCf a widow 
who had lately buried his wife, after a long a 
lingering illueit^ for which travelling bad been pi 
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icribedy ahd was now returning home, after an in« 
effectual and melancholy journey^ with his only 
child) the daughter we have mentioned. 

He was a ^vout man, as became his profession,^. 
He possessed devotion in all its warmth, but with i 
none of its asperity ; I mean that asperity which ; 
men, called devout, sometimes indulge in» Mr. , • 

though he felt no devotion, never quarrelled with it ; 
in others.*— His gouvemante joined the old man and 
his daughter in the prayers and thanksgivings which 
they put up on his recovery | for she too, was a 
heretic, in the phrase of the village.*-— The phi^- 
losopher walked out, with his long staff and hia 
dog, and left them to their prayers and thanks* 
givings.— -* My master,'— said the old woman, 

* alas ! he is not a Christian ; but he is the best of 

* unbelievers.'—* Not a Christian ! '-•'-^'-exclaimed 
Mademoiselle La Rocbe^ * yet he saved my father I 
' Heaven bless him for't ; I would he were a Chris* 

* tian 1' * There is a pride in human knowledge^ 

* my child,' said her father, < which often blihdfl| 

* men to the sublime truths of revelation ; henc^ 

* opposere of Christianity are found amon? men oil 

* vurtuous lives, as well as among those of mssipatedj 

* and licentious characters. Nay, sometimes, I havef 

* known the latter more easily converted to the truei 
' faith than the former, because the fume of passion \ 
' is more easily dissipated than the mist of false ) 

* theory and delusive speculation. '•>—' But Mr. 
' ' said his daughter, * alas ! my father, he 
< shall be a Christian before he dies.' She wds 
interrupted bv the arrival of their landlord.—— He 
took her hand with an air of kindness ; she drew 
it away from him in silence ; threw down her eyet 
to the ground, and left the room. * I have been 

* thanking God,' said the good La Rocbe^ * for mr 
recovery.' * That is light,' replied his landlonu 
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— *^ I would not wish,' continued the old man, he- 
itatingly, * to think otherwise ; did I not look uj^ 
with gratitude to that Being, I should barely be 
satisfied with my recovery, as a continuation of 
life, which, it may be, is not a real good »— Abis \ 
I may live to wi^ I had died, that you had left 
me to die. Sir, instead of kindly reHevine me (he 

clasped Mr. 's hand^ ; but, when flock on 

this renovated being as tne gift of the Almiehty, 
I feel a far different sentiment— my heart dubites 
with gratitude and love to him : it is prepared for 
doing his will, not as a duty but as a pleasure, and 
regards every breach of it, not with disapproba* 
tion, but with horror.' — * You say right, my deaf 
Sir,' replied the philosopher ; * but you are not 
yet re-established enoueh to talk much— you must 
take care of your health, and neither study not 
preach for some time. I have been thinking over 
a scheme that struck me to-day, whett you men- 
tioned your intended departure. I never was iri 
Switzerland: I have a ^at mind to accompany 
your daughter and you mto that country.— I will 
help to take care of you by the road ; for, as I 
was your first physician, I hold myself responsible 
for your cure.' La Roche* n eyes glistenea at thtf 
proposal ; his daughter was called in and told of it. 
She was equally pleased with her father ; for they 
really loved their landlord — ^not perhaps the less for 
his infidelity ; at least that circumstance mixed a 
sort of pity with tlieir regard for him— their souls 
were not of a mould for harsher feelings ; hatred 
never dwelt in them. 
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Continuation of the Story o/ZtA Roche* 

They travelled by short stages ; for the philosopher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the 
old man should not be fatigued. The party had 
time to be well acquainted with one anothers and 
their friendship was increased by acquaintancCi. La 
Roche found a degree of simplicity and gentleness in 
his companion, which is not always annexed to the 
character of a learned or a wise man. Hts daughter* 
who was prepared to be afraid of him, was equallv 
undeceived. She found in him nothing of that setf* 
importance which superior parts, or gi^at cultivatioa 
of them, is apt to confer. He talked of every thingj 
but philosophy or religion ; he seemed to enjoy; 
every pleasure and amusement of ordinary Kfe, and 
to be interested in the most conmion tobies of dis^ 
course ; when his knowledge or leammg at any \ 
time appeared, it was delivered with the utmost ' 
plainness, and without the least shadow of dog.- 
matism. 

On his part, he was charmed with the society of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He 
found in them the guileless manner of the earliest 
times, with the culture and accomplishment of the 
most refined ones. Every better feeling, warm and 
vivid ; every ungentle one, repressed or Qverceme* 
He was not addicted to love ; but he felt himself 
hiippy io being the friend of MademoiselU La Rocbi^ 

V3 
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and sometimes envied her father the possesuon of 
such a child. 

After a journey of eleven days, they arrived at the 
dwelling of La Roche. It was situated in one of 
those valleys of the canton of Berne, where nalnre 
seems to ^eposey as it were, in qinet,. and has m« 
closed her retreat with mountains inaccistsiblew— — ^ 
A stream, that spent its fury in the hilU abovei ran 
in front of the house, and a broken water-&ll was 
seen throw the wood that covered its sides ^ below 
it circled round a tufted plain, and formed a little 
kke in front of a village, at the end of which ap* 
peared the spire of La Rochets chureht rising above 
a clump of beeches. 

Mr. ' enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; but 
to his companions, it recalled the memory of 9 wife 
and parent they had lost. — ^The old man's sorrow 
was silent ', his daughter sobb'd and wept. Hei' 
father took her hand, kiss'd it twice» pressed it 
*tp his bosom, threw up his eyes to heaven ^ and 
having wiped off a tear that was just about to drop 
from each, began to point out to his g;uest some of 
the most striking objects which the prospect afford- 
ed. Tlie philosopher interpreted mi this ; and he 
could but slightly censure the creed frou^ which it 
arose. 

They hzrd not been long arrived, when a number 
o£ La Roche^% parishioners, who had heard of hi& 
return, came to the house to see and welcome him* 
The honest folks 'were awkward, but sincere, in 
their professions of regard.— They made some at- 
tempts at condolence \ it was too deEcate for their" 
handling ; but La Roche took it in good part. * It 
• has pleased God,' — said he ; and they saw he ha<^ 
settled xhe matter with himself. — Philosophy eoukt 
not have douc so mudi with a thousand wordst 
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It was fiow evening, and the good peasdnU weie 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to strike 
seven, and the hour was followed by a particular 
chime. The country folks, who had come to wel- 
come their pastor, turned theur looks towards him 
at the sound; he explained their meaning to hi» 
guest. * That is the signal,' said he, * for our 
evenin? exercise $ this is one of the nights of the 
week m which some of my parishioners: are wont 
to join in it ; a little rustic saloon sondes for the 
chapel of our family, and such of the good people 
as are with us ; — ^ii you chuse rather to walk ou(f 
I will furnish you with an attendant ; or here are 
a few old books that noay afford you some enter- 
tainment within.' — * By no means,' answered ihfi 
philosopher ; ^ I will attend Ma'nooiselle at ber de- 
votions.' — ^ She is our organist,' saidZ»4i Roche i 
Qur neighbourhood is the country of musical me- 
chanism ; and I have a small organ fitted up £;>r 
the purpose of asnsting our singing.'— < 'Tis aa 
additional inducement,' replied the other; and 
they walked into the room together. At the end 
stood the organ mentioned by La Roche f before it 
was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the 
curtain close, so as to save her ^e awkwardness of an 
exhibition, began a voluntary, solemn and. beaiitifyl 
in the highest degree.' Mr. was no mp[sioian, 

but he was not altogether insensible to music ; this 
fastened on his mind more strongly, from its beauty 
being unexpected. The soknm prelude introduced 
a hymn, in vHbich such of the aiKuence as could sing 
immediately joined ; the words were- mostly taken 
from holy writ ; it spoke the praises of God, and 
his care of good men. Something was said of the 
death of the just, of such as die in the Liord.'-^The 
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organ was touched with a hand leM firm ; i t 
paused) it ceased ;— -and the sobbing of Ma'moiidle 
Ra Roche was heard in its stiiad. Her fiitlier gave 
a sign for stopping the psahnody, and rote to pray. 
He was discomposed at first, and his Toice fimeitd 
as he spoke ; but his heart vras in his wordsy and hia 
warmth overcame his embarrassment* He' addretisd 
a Being whom he loved, and he spoke for tkoac he 

. loved. His parishioners catched the ardour of the 
good old man; even the philosopher fUt himielf 
moved, and forgot for a moment, to thiak wby far 
should not« 

La Rocbe^t religion was that of aeotimeiit, not 

) theory, and his euest was averse from ditputatkm ; 

\- their discourse, Uierefore, did not lead to qnettKMU 

( concerning the belief of either ; yet would the oU 
man sometimes speak of his, from the fulneta of a 
heart impressed with its force, and wishing to mead 

> the pleasure he enjoyed in it. The icwas of his 

• God, and his Saviour, were so congenial to his 
mind; that every emotion of it naturally awaked 

. them. A philosopher might have called him an 
enthusiast ; but, if he possessed the fervour of en* 
thusiasts, he was guiltleM of their biffotry. < Our 

< Father which art in heaven 1' might the good 
man say — for he Mx it— and all mankind were hit 
brethren* 

* You regret,* my friend,' said he to Mr. ■ 
' when my daughter and I talk of the exqniiite 

* pleasure derived from music, you remt your waat 

* of musical powers and musical fedingt | it is a 
' department of soul, you say, which nature lun al- 
' most denied you, which, from the effects yoo aee 

* it have on others, you are sure must be higmy de* 

< lightful. Why should not the same thing be said 

* of religion ? Trust me I feel it in the same way, 
« an energy, an inspiration, which I would not lose 
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* for til the blessings of dense or enjoyments of the 

* world ; yet so far from lessening my relish of the 

* pleasures of life, methinks I feel it heighten them 
^ all. The thought of receiving it from God, adds 
' the blessing of sentiment to that of sensation in 
' every good thing I possess, and when calamities 

* overtake m e " a nd I have h?id my share— it 

* confers a dignity on my affliction,— so lifts me 
« above the world. Man, I know, is but a worm, 

* —yet, methinks I am then alhed to God !'— ^it 
would have been inhuman in our philosopher to 
have clouded, even with a doubt, the Mnthine of 
this behef. 

His discourse, indeed, was very demote from me- 
taphysical disquisition, or religious controversy^ Of 
all men I ever knew, his ordinary conversation was 
the least tinctured with pedantry, or liable to dis- 
sertation. With La Roche and his daughter, it wa» 
perfectly familiar. The country round them, the 
manners of the village, the comparison of both with 
those of England, remarks on the works of ^vourite 
authbrs, on the sentiments they conveyed, and the 
passions they excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality, or alternate advan- 
tage, among the speakers, were the subjects they 
talked on. Their hours too of tiding' and walking 
were many, in which Mr. ■■ , as a stranger, was 
shewn the remarkable scenes and curiosities of the 
country. They would sometimes make little expe<* 
ditions to contemplate, in different attitudes, those as^ 
tonishing mountains, the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal snows, and sometimes shooting into fantastic 
shapes, form the termination of most of the Swiss 
prospects. Our philosopher asked many questions as 
to their natural history and productions. La Roche 
observed the sublimity of the ideas which the view of 
their stupendous summits, inaccessible to mortal footf 
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was calculated to inspire* which natui-ally, issud he» 
leads the mind to that being by whom their founda* 
tions were laid.—* They are not seen in Flanders !* 
said Ma'moiselle with a sigh. * That's an odd re* 
* mark/ said Mr. ■ , smiling . She blushed* 
and he inquired no farther. 

'T was with regret he left a society in which he 
found himself so happy ; but he settled with La 
Roche add his daughter a plan of correspondence ; 
and they took his promise, that, if ever he came 
within fifty leagues of their dwelling, he should 
travel those fifty leagues to visit them* 
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Conclusion of the Story of "Lik RoCHt* 

About three yean after, our philotopher waft on a 
visit at Geneva ; the promise lie made to La Roche 
and his daughter, on his former visit, was recaUed to 
his mind, by the view of that range of mountains, 
on a part of which they had often looked together* 
There was a reproach, too, conveyed along with 
the recollection, for his having failed to write to 
either for several months past. The truth was, 
'that indolence was the habit most natural to him, 
from which he was not easilv roused bv the claims 
of correspondence eithef ot his frienos or of his 
enemies ; when the latter drew their pens in contro* 
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▼erey^ they were often unanswered as well as the 
former. While he was hesitating about a Tint to 
La Rochcy which he wished to make, but found the 
effort rather too much for him, he received a letter 
from the old man, which had been forwarded to him 
from Par'uy where he had then fixed his residence. 
It contained a eentle complaint of Mr. * % want 

of punctuality! but an assurance of continued ffrati* 
tude for his former ^ood offices ; and» as a mend 
whom the writer considered interested in his family^ 
it informed him of the approaching nuptials of 
Ma'moiselle La Roche^ with a young man, a relation 
of her own, and formerly a pupil of her father's, of 
the most amiable dispositions, and respectable cha* 
racter. Attached from their earliest years, they 
had been separated by his joinin? one of the sub- 
sidiary regiments of the Canton, Uien in the service 
of a torei?n power. In this situation, he had dis- 
tinguished himself as much for courage and military 
skiu, as for the other endowments which he had 
cultivated at home. The term of his service was 
now expired, and they expected him to return in a 
few weeks, when the old man hoped, as he expressed 
it. in his letter, to join their hands, and see them 
happy before he died. 

Our philosopher felt himself interested in this 
event ; but he was not, perhaps, altog^ether so happy 
in the tidings of Ma'moiselle La Rocbe*^ marriage, 
as her father supposed him. — Not that he was ever 
a lover of the lady's ; but he thought her one of 
the most amiable women he had seen, and there was 
something in the idea of her being another's for 
ever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a dis<^ 
appointnient.-3— After some little speculation on the 
matter, however, he could look on it as a thing 
fitting, if not quito agreeabki and determined oa 
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this visit to see his old friend and his daughter hap. 

On the last day of his journeyy different accidents 
had retarded his progress ; he was benighted before 
he reached the qiiarter in which La Roche resided* 
His guide, however, was well acquainted with the 
road, and he found himself at last in view of the 
lake, which I have before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche^t dwelling. A light gleamed 
on the water, that seemed to proceed from the 
house ; it moved slowly along as ne proceeded up 
the side of the lake, and at last he saw it glimmer 
throueh the trees, and stop at some distance from 
the place where he then was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal merriment, and pushed on his horse 
that he might be a spectator of the scene ; but he was 
a good deal shocked, on approaching the n)ot, to 
find it proceed firom liie torcn of a person cloathed 
in the dress of an attendant on a funeral, and ac* 
companied by several others, who, like him, seemed 
to have been employed in the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. — — *s making inquiry who was the per* 
son they had been burying ? one of them, with an 
accent more mournful uian.iq conmion to their pro- 
fession, answered, * Then you knew not Mademb* 
f selle. Sir ? — you never beheld a lovelier.* — * La 

* Roche P exclaimed he in reply*-* Alas ! it was 

* she indeed!'— -The appearance of surprise and 
grief which his countenance assumed, attracted the 
notice of the peasant with whom he talked. — ^He 
came up closer to Mr. — ; * I perceive. Sir, you 
' were acquainted with Mademoiselle La Roche' — 

* Acquainted with her ! — Good God ! — ^when — 
« how-r-where did she die ? — ^Where is her fathfcr ?' 

* —She died. Sir, of heart-break, I believe ; the 
^ young gentleman to whom she was soon to have 
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* been manid, was killed in a duel by a French 

* officer^ his intimate companion, and to whom, be- 
' fore their quarrel, he had often done the greatest 

* &vours>. Her worthy father bears her death, as 

* lie has often told us a Christian should ; he is even 

* SQ composed as to be now in his pulpit, ready to 
f Oliver a few exhortations to his parishioners, as is 
^ the custom with us on such occasions : — Follow 

* me^ Sir, and you shall hear him.'->^He followed 
ibe man without answering. 

The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
pcdpit where the venerable La Roche was seated* 
His people were now lifting up their voices in a 
psalm to that Being whom their pastor had taught 
tfaem ever to bless and to revere. La Roche sat, his 
figure bending gently forward, his eyes half closed^ 
lined up in silent devotion. A lamp placed near him 
threw its light strong on his head, and marked the 
shadowy lines pf age across the paleness of his brow, 
thinly covered yrith grey hairs. 

The music ceased ; — La Rochp sat for a moment, 
and nature wrong a few tears from him. His people 
were loud in their grief. Mr, — was not less 
affected than they — La Roche arose. — * Father of 

* mercies !' said he, * forgive these tears ; assist thy 
\ servant to lift up his soul to thee ; to lift to thee 
^ the souls of thy people ! My friends ! it is good 

* so to do : at all seasons it is good ; but in the days 

* of our distress, what a privilege it is 1 Well saith 

* the sacred book, * Trust in the Lord ; at all times 

* trust in the Lord.' When every other support 

* fails us, when the fountains of worldly comfort 
' are dried up, let us then seek those Hving waters 

* which flow from the throne of God. — 'Tis only 

* from the belief of the goodness and wisdom of a 

* Supreme Being, that our calamities can be borne 
« in that manner which becomes a man. Human 

VOL. xxxiv X 
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wisdom is here of little use ; for, in proportion at 
as it bestows comforty it represses feelingf without 
which we may cease to be hurt by calamity^ but 
we shall also cease to enjoy happiness.-— I will not 
bid you be insensible, my friends ! I cannoty I can* 
not, if I would (his tears flowed afresh)— I kd 
too much myself, and I am not ashamed of my 
feelings ; but therefore may I the more willinffly 
be heard ; therefore have I prayed God to give 
me strength to speak to you ; to direct you to 
him, not with empty words, but with these tears ; 
not from speculation, but firom experience, — that 
while you see me suffer, you may know alto my 
consolation. 

* You behold the mourner of his only child» the 
last earthly stay and blessine of his dedining 
years ! Such a child too ! — It becomes not me to 
speak of her virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to 
mention them, because they were exerted to* 
wards myself. — Not many days ago 3rou saw her 
young, beautiful, virtuous, and happy ;— ye who 
are parents will iud£;e of my felicity tbeni— -ye will 
judge of my affliction now. But I kx>k towards 
nim who struck me ; I see the hand of a fiither 
amidst the chastenings of my God.— -Oh ! could 
I make you feel what it is to pour out the heart* 
when it is pressed down with many sorrowSf to 
pour it out with confidence to him, in whose kandt 
are life and death, on whose power awaits all that 
the first enjoys, and in contemplation of whom 
disappears all that the last can inflict I— 'For we are 
not as those who die without hope ; we know that 
our Redeemer liveth^— that we shall live with 
him, with our friends his servants, in that blessed 
land where sorrow is unknown, and happiness is 
endless as it is perfect. — Go then, moum not 
for me ; I have not lost my child : but a little 
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* whiley and we shall meet again nerer to be sepa* 
^' rated<*-jBut ye are also my children ; would ye 
« that I should not grieve without comfort ?-'— oo 

* live as she lived : that when your death cometh# 

* it may be the death of the righteouSi and your 

* latter end like his/ 

Such was the exhortation of La Roche ; his ati« 
dience answered it with their tears. The good old 
man had dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; 
bis countenance had lost its sadness, and assumed 
the glow of faith and hope.— Mr. ■ followed 
liim into his house.— The inspiration of the pulpit 
was past ; at sight of him the stentfS they had last 
met in rushed again on his mind ; La Roche' ihxvi^ 
his arms round his neck> and watered it with hit 
tears* The other was equally affected ; they went 
together, in silence, into the parlour where the 
ifvening service was wont to be performed-^The 
curtains of the organ were open ; La Roche started 
back at the sight. — ^ Oh i my friend ! ' said he, and 

bis tears burst forth again. Mr. had now 

recollected himself; he stept forward and drew the 
curtain close — the old man wiped off his tears, and 
taking his friend's hand, ^ You see mv weakness,' 
said he, ' 'tis the weakness of humanity ; but my 

* comfort is not therefore lost.'—* I heard you,' said 
the other, < in the pulpit ; I rejoice, that such con- 

* aolation is your's.'— * It is, my friend,' said he, 

* and I trust I shall ever hold it fast ; — ^if there are 

* any who doubt our &ith, let them think of what 
« importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to 
« weaken its force ; if they cannot restore our hap* 

* piness, let them not take away the solace of our 
' affliction.' 

Mr. *s heart was smitten ; and I have 

beard him, long after, confess that there were mQ* 



ments when the remeipbraiice overcame him even to 
weakness ; when^ amidst all the pleasures of phili>« 
iBophical discovery^ and the pride of literary faiae^ 
he recalled to his mind the venerable figure of the 
good La Rocbcf and wished that he had Aeve^ 
doubtei 

Z 
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i offasUon t is the iidUal <juestidii on the 
01 a stranger, or the niiention of a persofl 



Is he a man 
iippearance 

with whom we are unacquainted. But though thk 
phrase be in the mouth of every body, I have oftea 
round people puzzled when they attempted to give 
an idea of wluat they meant by it ; and, indeed, so 
many and so various are the qualities that enter into 
the composition of a modem man of fashion f that it 
is difHcult to crive an accurate definition or a just 
description of him. Perhaps he may, in the general, 
be defined, a being who possesses some quality or 
talent which entitles him to be received into evwy 
company ; to make one in aH parties, and to asso-^ 
ciate with persons of the highest rank and the first 
distinction. 

If this definition be just, it may be amusing to 
consider the different ideas that have prevailed^ at 
different times, with regard to the qualities requisite 
to constitute a man of fashion. Not to go farther 
back, we are told by Lord Clarendon, that, in the 
beginning of the last century, the men of rank weie 
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distinguished by a stately deportment a dignified 
manner, and a certain stiffness of ceremonial^ admi* 
lably calculated to keep their inferiors at a proper 
distance. In those days» when pride of famuy pre^ 
trailed so universally^ it is to be presumed* that np 
crircumstance could atone for *the want of birth* 
Neither riches nor genius, knowledge nor ability, 
could then have entitled their possessor to hold the 
rank of a man of fathtm^ unless he fortunately had 
sprung from an ancient and honourable family. The 
immense fortunes which we are now accustomed to 
aee acquired, alpiost instantaneously, were then un« 
known. In imagination, however, we may fancy 
what an awkward appearance a modem nabobs or ron- 
/mr/or, would have made in a circle of these proud 
and hieh^ninded nobles* With all his wealtn, he 
would have been treated as a being of a different 
species ; and any attempt to imitate the manners ^ 
the greats or to rival them in expence and splendour, 
woiud only have served to expose him the more to 
ridicule and contempt. 

As riches, however, increased in the nation, men 
became more and more sensible 01 the solid advant- 
ages they brought along with them ; and the pride 
o? birth gradually relaxing, monied men rose pro- 
portionally into estimation. The haughty lord, or 
proud country gentleman, no longer scrupled to gri^e 
nis daughter m marriage to an opulent citizen, or to 
repair his ruined fortune by umting the heir of his 
title or family with a rich heiress, though of plebeian 
extraction. These connections daily becoming more 
common, removed, in some measure, the distinction 
0f rank ; and every man possessed of a certain 
fortune, came to think himself entitled to be 
treated as a gentleman, and received as a man of 
f^uhton. Above all, the happy expedient of purchas- 
ing Sialt in Parliament^ tended to add weight and 

»3 
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consideration to what came to be caSed tlie Mom&l 
Interest* When a person who had suddenly acquired 
an enormous fortune^ could find eight or ten pn^ery 
well-dressed gentle-^nan-iike figures ready to vote £ar 
him as his proxies, in the House of Commona» k k 
not surprising, that, in his turn, he should oome t» 
look down on the heirs of old establidied fimufet, 
who could neither cope with him in influence at 
court, nor yie with him in show and ostentatioii. 

About the beginning of this century, there aeent 
to have been an intermediate, though diort intenaly 
when genius, knowledge, talents, and elegant «e- 
complishments, entitled their possessor to hold tiie 
rank of a man of fashion^ and were even deemed es- 
sentially requisite to form that character. The so* 
ciety of Swift , Pope, Gay, and Priory was coutted 
by all ; and, without the advantages of high birth, 
or great fortune, an Addison and a Craggs attained 
the first offices in the state. 

In the present happy and enlightened age, neither 
birth nor fortune, superior talents, nor superior ali^ 
lities, are requisite to form a man offashion* On the 
contrary, all these advantages united are insuflicient 
to entitle their owners to hold that rank, while we 
daily see numbers received as men of fashion^ though 
sprung from the meanest of the people, and thofugh 
destitute of every g^ce, of every polite accomplim- 
ment, and of all pretensions to genius or ability. 

This, I confess, I have often considered as one of 
the greatest and most important improvements in 
modern manners. Formerly it behoved every persoa 
bom in obscurity, who wished to rise into enunenc^ 
either to acquire wealth by industry or frugality, OTy 
following a still more laborious and difficult pursuit, 
to distinguish himself by the exertion of superior ta- 
lents in the field or in the senate. But now nothing 
of all this is necessary, A certain degree of knoti- 
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fedge the man of fashion must indeed poetess. He 
must be master of the principles contaiiied in th« 
celebrated treatise of Mr. Hoyle ; he must know the 
chances of Hax^urd ; he must be aUe to decide on 
any dispute with regard to the form of a bat^ or the 
fashion of a buckle ; and he most be able to tell m j 
JLady Duchess, whether MarechaUe powder suits 
besta brown or a fair complexion. 

From the equipage, the dress, the external show 
of a modem man of fashion^ a superficial observer 
might be apt to think that ybr/tm^, at least, is a ne» 
cessary article ; but a proper knowledge of the 
world teaches us the contrary. A wmm of fashion 
must, indeed, live as if he were a man of fortune. He 
must rival the wealthiest in expence of every kind % 
he must push to excess every species of extravagant 
dissipation ; and he must game for more money than 
he can pay. But all these things a man of fashion 
can do, v^thout possessing any visible revenue what* 
ever. This, though perhaps the most important* 
is not the only advantage which the man of fashion 
enjoys over the rest of mankind* Not to mention that 
he may seduce the daughter, and corrupt the wife^ 
of his friend, he may also, with perfect honour, rob, 
the son of that friend of his whole Ibrtune in an 
evening ; and it is altogether immaterial that the one 
party was intoxicated, and the other sober, that the 
one was skilled in the game, and the other ignonmt 
of it ; for, if a young man will play in such circuiiv> 
stances, who but himself can be blamed for the con* 
sequences ? 

The superiority enjoyed by a man offashion, in hjs 
ordinary dealings and intercourse with mankind, is 
still more marked. He may, vrithout any impeach- 
ment on his character J and with the nicest regard to 
his honour^ do things which, in a common man* 
would be deemed infamous. Thus the man offafhi§n 
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may live in luxury and splendour, wh3e his creditors 
are starving in the streets, or rotting in a jail ; and, 
should they attempt to enforce the laws of their 
country against him> he would be entitled to com* 
plain of it as a gross violation of the respect that it 
due to his person and character. 

The last time my friend Mr. Umdhraviiie was m 
town, I was not a little amused witn his remarks on 
the men of fashion about this city, and on the change 
that had taken place in our manners since the time 
he had retired from the world. When we met a 
young man ffaily dressed, lolling in his chariot, he 
seldom failed to ask, < What young lord is that V 
One day we were invited to dme with an old ac* 
Guaintance, who had married a lady passionately 
rond of the /oa, and of every thing that had the ap- 
pearance of fashion. We went at the common hour 
of dining, and, after waiting some time, our host 
(who had informed us that he would invite nobody 
else, that we might talk over old stories without in« 
temiption) proposed to order dinner ; on which his 
lady, after chiding his impatience, and observing 
that nobody kept such unfashionable hours, said, 
she expected Mr. ■ , and another friend, whom 

she had met at the play the evening before, and 
had engaged to dine with her that day. After wait* 
tng a full hour longer, the noise of a carriage, and 
a kud rap at the door, announced the arrival of the 
expected guests. They entered, dressed in the very 
fink of the mode ; and neither my friend's dress nor 
mine being calculated to inspire them with respect, 
they brushed past us, and addressed the lady of the 
house, and two young ladies who were with her, 
in a strain of coarse familiarity, so different from the 
distant and respectful manner to which Mr. Umph^ 
ravi/le had been accustomed, that I could pkiinly 
discover he was grefitly shocked with it. When 
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we were called to dinner^ the tiiro yoUag gentlemen 
seated themselves on each hand of the lady of the 
house, and there ingrossed the whole Conversation^ 
if a recital of the particnlars of their adventures at 
the tavern the evening before deserve that name. Foi* 
a long time every attempt made by oUr landlord to 
enter into discourse with Mr. ifmphravllle and me^ 
Droved abortive. At last, taking advantage of an 
accidental pause, he congratulated my friend on the 
conquest of Pondichetrf. The latter, drawing his- 
brows together^ and snaking his head with an ex* 
pression of dissent, observed, that although he wai 
always pleased with the exertions of our countrymen^ 
ftnd the bravery of our troops, he could not receive 
any satis&ction from an Indian conquest. He then 
began an harangue on the corruption of manners'^-^ 
the evils of luxury— -the fatal conseqitences of a sud- 
den influx of wealth — and would, I am persuaded^ 
ere he had done, have traced the loss of liberty in 
Greece and the fait of Rome to Asiatic connections^ 
bad he not been, all at once, cut short with the ex- 
clamation of < Damn it, Jacl^ how does the old boy 

• do to-day \ I hope he begins to get better*— Nay^ 
« pr*ythee don't look grave ; you know I am too 

• much your friend to wish him to hold out long ; 

• but if he tip before Tuesday at twelve o'clock, I 

• shall lose a hundred to Dick Haxard.^—'^hSXxx 

• that time, as soon as you please. * Don^t yo\i 

• think. Madam,' f addressing himself to one of the 

• young ladies) * tnat when an old fellow has beea 

• scraping money together with both hands for forty 

• years, the civilest thing he can do is to die, and 

• leave it to a son who has spirit to spend it?' With- 
out uttering a word, the lady gave one look, tkat^ 
had he been able to translate it mto lang^uage, must, 
for a time, at least, have checked his vivacity. But 
the rebuke being too delicate to make any impression 
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on our }iera> he ran on in the same stfain ; and being 
properly' supported by his companioh» effectually 
excluded the discourse of every body else. Umpbra" 
^ilfe did not once again attempt to open his mouth; 
and, for my own party as I had heara enough of the 
conversation^ his countenance served as a sufficient 
fund of entertainment for me. A painter, who 
wished to express indignation, contempt, and pity* 
blended together, could not haw £>und a finer 
Study, 

At length we withdrew ; and we had no sooner 
got fairly out of the house, than UmphrdvllU beg^ 
to interrogate me with regard to the grentlemen who 
had, dined with us. < They are men offathion^ said 
' !••*— < But who are they? of what families are 

* they descended ?'— < As to that,' replied I, * you 

* know I amnot skilled in the science oi genealogy f 
' but, though I were, it would not enable me to an* 

* swer your present inquiries ; for I believe, were yoa 
' to put the question to the gentlemen themselves, it 
« would puzzle either of them to tell you who hit 
' grandfather was.' — * What then,' said he, in aa 
elevated tone of voice, * entitles them to be received 

* into company as men of/aeBi^n f Is it extent of 

* ability, superiority of genius, refinement of taste» 

* elegant accomplishments, or polite conversation ^ 

* I admit, that where these are to be found' in an 

* eminent degree, they may make up for the want o£ 
' birth ; but where a person can neither talk like a 
\ man of sense, nor behave like a gentleman, I must 

* own I cannot easily pardon our men of rank ior 
f allowing every barrier to be removed, and every 
< frivolous, insignificant fellow, who can adopt the 

* reigning vices of the age, to be received on an 

* equal looting with them8elves.-^But after all,* 
continued he, m a calm tone^ < if such be the man- 

* ners of our men of rank| it may be doubted whe* 
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* ther they, or their imitatorB, are the greatest ob* 

• iects of contempt/ 



jects oi contempt. 
R 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

Sir, 

I HAPPENED ktely to dine in a krge company where 
I was, in a great measure, unknotving and unknown^ 
To enter into ferther particulars, would be to tell 
you more than is necessary to my story. 

The conversation, after dinner, turned on that 
common^place question, * Whether a parent ought' 

* to chuse a profession iov his child, or leave h^ 

* to chuse for himself?* 

Many remarks and examples were produced on 
t)Oth sides of the question ; and the argument hung 
in equiltbrlof as is often the case, when all the speak- 
ers are moderately well informed, and none of them 
are very eager to convince, or unwilling to be con- 
irinced. 

At length an elderly gentleman began to give his 
opinion. He was a stranger to most of the com- 
pany ; had been silent, but not sullen ; of a steady 
but not voracious appetite \ and one rather civil than 
polite. 

* In my younger days,* said he, * nothing would 

* serve me but I must needs make a campaigrn agahist 

* the Turks in ^i//ij<ir^.*— -At mention of the 
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Turks in Hungary^ I perceived n general imptfimrr 
to seize the company. 

* I rejoice exceedingly, Sir,' ssdd a yonng pliyn- 
cian, * that fortune has placed me near one <» yonr 

character. Sir, from whom I maybe infimned with 
precision, whether lavement of §L ^umygd, did in- 
deed prove a ispecific in the Hungarian Djsentennp 
which desolated the German army ^ 

* Ipecacuanha, in small doses,' added another gen- 
tleman of the faculty, * is an excellent rec^f and 

was generally prescribed at our hospitals at WuU 
p/jaliaf with mat, although not inranible sucoesis 
but that method was not known in the last wart 
between the Ottomans ^ vidgarly termed Tnrisf and 
the Impertatuts^ whom, through an error exceed- 
ingly common, my good friend has '^^''^"'Hwitrd 
Germans** 

* You must pardon me, Doctor,' said a thirdy 
ipecacuanha, in small doses, was administered at the 
siege of Limerick^ soon after the Revolution ; and 
if you will be pleased to add seventy-mne^ the years 
of this century, to ten or eleven^ which cames os 
back to the siege of Limerick in the lasty you will 
find, if I mistake not, that this recift ins been 
used for fourscore and nine, or for ninety yean.' 

* Twice the years of the longest frescripttom^ Doc* 
tor,' cried a pert barrister from the other cod of 

the table, ' even after making a reasonable allow- 

* ance for minorities.' 

. * You mean if that were necessary,' said a tIioiq[lit* 
ful affed person who sat next him. 

' As I was saying,' continued the third physiciany 
' ipecacuanha was administered, in small dotety at 

* the siege of Limerick ; for it is a certain fact, that 

* a surgeon in King WilUam^s army communicated 
' the receipt of that preparation to a friend of his, 
< aiid th^t friend communicated it to the fiuher; of 
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* rathci*, as I incline to beliete, to the grandfather, 

< of a friend of mine. I am peculiarly attentive to 

* the exactitude of my facts ; for, indeed, it is by 

* facts alone that we can proceed to reason with as^ 

< surance. It ws^s the ^^^J^iiroii's method*' 

A graye persQni^ in black then spoke >— * Them 
' is another. circumstance respecting the last wars 
' in Hungary f which, I must confess, does exceed- 
*, ingly interest my cuijosity \ and that i|U Whether 
« General IXoxf^t yiras justly condemned f^r yieUinjif 

* up a forti^ed city to the infidels ; or whether^ 

* being an inpoQent xxax^ and a ProUttant^ he wa^ 

* persecuted unto death by the intrigues of the Jer 

* suits at the court of Vienna V 

* I know pothing of General J)^»y%^ said the 
stranger, who b^d hitherto listened attentively \ 

* but, if he was persecuted by the Jesuits, I should 

* suppose him to have been a very honest gentleman i 

* for I never heard any thing but ill of the people 

* of that religion.' 

' You forget,' naid the first physician, < the Qumn 

* qulnay that celebrated febrifuge, which was brought 

* mto Et^rofe by a father of that order» or, as you 
' five pleased to express it in a freneb i^om, of 
« that religion,* 

* That of the introduction of the Quinquina into 

* Europe by the Jesuits is a vulgar errpr^' said the 
second physician : i* the truth is, that the secret wat 

* conununioated by the natives pf South America to 
« a humane Spanish Govemprwhom th6y loved. He 
' told bis chaplain of it; the chaplain, a G^rmiiJiJe- 
^ suit, gave spme of the bark to Dr. Helvetiutf of 
' Amsterdam^ ^ther of that ^Ifehetius^ who, having 

* composed a book concerning matter^ gave it the 
« title of j/iriV.» 

* What!* pried the third physician, * was that Dr» 
< ffe/vetiuj who ^urcd the Queen of Fra^e of an int 

VOL. xxxiy. Y 
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termittentt the father of ffeivetitu the renowned 
philosopher? The fact is exceedingly curious; and 
I wonder whether it has come to the knowledge 
of my correspondent Dr. B > * 

* As the gentleman speaks of his campaigns^' said 
an officer of the army^ * he will probahly be in a con* 

dition to inform us, whether Marshal Saxe is to be 
credited when he tells us, in his Reveries ^ that the 
Turkish horse, after having drawn out their firC} 
mowed down the Imperial Infantry V 

* Perhaps we shall have 8€une account of P^lrojyftf/ 
found at Belgrade j^ said another of the company ; 
but I suspend my inquiries until the gentleman hat 
finished his story.' 

* I have H^tened with great pleasure,' said the 
stranger, < and, though I cannot say that I under« 

stand all the ingenious things spoken, I can see the 
truth of what I nave often been told, that the Scots^ 
with all their faults, are a learned nation. 

* In my younger days, it is true, that nothing 
would serve me but I must needs make a campaign 
against the Turks f or the Hotmen in Hungary; but 
my father could not afford to breed me like a gen- 
tleman, which was my own wish, and so he bound 
me seven years to a ship-chandler in Wapping. Just 
as my time was out, my master died, and I married 
the widow. What by marriages, and what by 
purchasing damaged stores, I got toother a pretty 
capital. I then dealt in sailors' tickets, and I pe- 
eulatedy as they call it, in divers things. I am now 
well known about 'Change, aye, and somewhere 
else too,' said he with a significant nod. 
« Now, Gentlemen, you wiH judge whether my 
father did not chuse better for me than I should 
have done for myself. Had I gone to the wars, I 
might have lost some of my precious limbs, or have 
had my tongue cut Out oy the Turks* But suppose 
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* that I had returned safe to Old EnghnJf I mi^ht 

* indeed have been able to brag, that I was acquaint* 

* ed with the laughing Man of Hungary ^ and with 

* Peterf o-^I can't lut on his name ; and I might 
' have learned the way of curing Great Baeon^ and 

* known whether a Turkish horse mowed down Im* 

* perial Infants ; but my pockets would have been 
' empty ail the whiky and I should have been put 

* to hard shifts for a dinner. And so you wiU jee 
' that my father did well in binding me apprentice to 
' a ship-chandler. — Here is to his memory in a bum« 

* per of port ; and success to omnium^ and the Insh 

* Tong'teing!* 

I am, Sir, &c« 

EuTaAPBLVS-^ 



Though I early siffnified my resolution of declin* 
ing to take any pubuc notice of communications or 
letters sent me ; yet there is a set of Correspondent* 
whose favours, lately received, I think myself bound 
to acknowledge ; and this I do the more willingly 
as it shows the £une of my predecessors to have ex* 
tended farther than even I had been apt to imagine* 

The Spectator's Club is well known to the literary 
and the fashionable of both sexes ; but I confess I 
was not less surprised than pleased to find it ftmiliar 
(much to the credit of the gentlemen who frequent 
such places) to the very tavern keepers of this city ; 
the greatest part of whom, not doubting that I was 
to follow so illustrious an example, in the institution 
of a Convivial Society, have severally applied to me, 
through the channel of my Editor, to beg that they 
may be honoured with the reception of Uie Mirror 
Club. 

Like all other candidates for employment, none of 

y 9 • 
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them has Wn at a loss tot reasons why hid proposal 
•hould have the preference. One describes his hous^ 
as in the most pubVUy another recommends his as in 
the most fri'datef part of the town. One says, his 
tavern is resorted to by the politest company $ ano& 
ther, that he only receives grentlemen of the most 
regular and respectable characters. One o£Fers me 
the largest room of its kind ; another the most quiet 
and commodious. I am particularly pWited with 
the attention of one of these gentlemen, who tdls 
me he has provided an excellent elbow-chatr for Mr. 
UmphravtlU ; and that he shall take adt to have no 
thitdren in his house to disturb Mr. Fleet'QfOod, 

I am sorry to keep those good people in suspence ; 
but I nuist inform them, for many obvious reasons, 
that though my friends and I visit them oftener per* 
haps than they are aware of, it may be a consiaer* 
able time before we find it convenient to constitute 
a regular Club, or to make known, even to the mas« 
ter of the house which has the honour of receiving 
Us, whene we have fixed the place of our convention. 

Meantime, as all of them rest their chief preten* 
sions on the character of the clubs who already fa« 
your them with their countenance, and as the names 
of most of these clubs excite my curiosity to be ac- 
quainted with their history and constitution, I must 
hereby request the landlords who entertain the re* 
spective societies of the CapUlatref the IVhin-bushf 
the Knights of the Cap and Feather ^ the Tabemacle$ 
the StoiCi the Poier^ the Hum^drumf and the jinte^ 
manumf to transmit me a short account of the origin 
and nature of these societies ;— -I say the landloras, 
because I do not think myself entitled to desire such 
an account from the clubs themselves ; and because 
it is probable that the most material transactions car* 
ried on at their meetings are perfectly well known. 
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and, indeed, may be said td come throuj^ the hands 
of the hosts and their deputies. 
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QuidmiaMMt curat ^ quid te Hhi reddaiamUum* 

HOR. 

That false refinement and mistakefi delicacy I have 
formerly described in my friend Mr* Fleetwoodf a 
constant indulgence in which has rendered all hit 
feelings so acute, as tp make him be disgusted widi 
the ordinary societies of men, not only attends him 
when in company, or engaged in conversation, but 
somednfxes disturbs those pleasures, from which a 
mind like his ought to receive the highest enjoyment. 
Though endowed'with the most excellent taste, and 
though his mind be fitted for relishing all the beau* 
ties of good composition ; yet, such is the effect of 
that excess of Bensibilitv he has indulged, that he 
hardly ever receives pleasure from any of these^ 
which is not mixed with some degree o£ pain* ' In 
reading, though he can feel all the excellencies of the 
author, and enter into his sentiments with warmth^ 
yet he generally meets with something to offend him. 
if a poem, he complains that, with aU its merit, it is, 
in some place, turgid, in others languid; if a prose 
composition, that the style is laboured or careless, 
stiff or familiar, and that the matter is either trite or 
obscure. In his remarks, there is always some 
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foundation ot truth ; but that exquisite sensibility 
which leads to the too nice perception of blemishesy 
is apt to cany him away from the contemplation of 
the beauties oi the author^ and gives him a degree of 
Uneasiness which is not dways compensated hj the 
pleasure he receiveSk 

Very different from this turn of mind is that of 
Robert Morkyf £sq. He is a man of very consider* 
able abilities. His father (possessed of a consider^ 
able fortune) sent him, when a boy, to an EngBib 
academy. He contracted, from the example of his 
teachers, an attachment to ancient learning ; and he 
was led to think that he felt, and relished the classics, 
and understood the merits of their composition. 
From these circumstances, he began to fancy himself 
a man of fine taste, qualified to decide with authori- 
ty upon every subject of polite literature. But, in 
reality, Mr.Morley possesses as Uttle taste as anyone 
I ever knew of his talents and learning. Endowed, 
by Nature, with great strength of nund, and igno- 
rant of the feebleness and weakness of hiunan cha?' 
racter, he is a stranger to all those finer delicacies of 
feeling and perception which constitute the man of 
genuine taste. But, this notwithstanding, from the 
persuasion that he is a person oijinfi tasUf he reads 
and talks, with fancied rapture, of a poem, or a 
poetical description. AU his remarks, however, dis- 
cover that he knows nothing of what he talks about ; 
and almost every opinion which he gives differs from 
the most approved upon the subject. Catched by 
that spirit which Homer's heroes are possessed of, he 
agrees with the greatest part .of the world in think- 
ing that author the first of all poets ; but Virgil 
he considers as a poet of very little merit. To him 
he prefers Lucan ; but thinks there are some pas- 
sages in Staiiuj superior to either. He says Ovidi 
gives a better picture of love than Tibullus ; and he 
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^fers Qumtus Curtiut^ as an historian, to Li'O^. 
The modem writers, particularly the French^ he ge« 
nerally speaks of with contempt* Amongst the 
English^ he likes the style of the Rambler better than 
that of Mr. AddufirCs Spectator ; and he prefers 
Gordon and Macpherson to Hume and Robertsotu> I 
have sometimes heard him repeat an hundred lines at 
a stretch, from one of the most bombast of our jSflff* 
Vub poets, and have seen him in apparent rapture at 
the high-sounding words, and swell of the lineiy 
though I am pretty certain that he could not have % 
distinct picture or idea of any one thing the poet 
meant. Though he has no ear,-! have heard him talk 
with enthusiasm in praise of music, andiecture, with 
an air of superiority, upon the di%a*4ualitie* of 
tbegreatest masters m the art. 

Thus, while Mr. Fleetwood is often a iptfto dis^ 
appointment, and rendered uneasy by excessive re* 
finement and sensibihty, Mr. Morley^ without any 
tadte at ally receives gratification unmixed anduoi* 
alloyed. 

The character of Morlej is not moxle different fiom 
Fleetwood*^j than that oi Tom Dacres is fro^ both. 
Tom is a young man of six-and-twenty, and being 
owner of an estate of about five bundled pounds a« 
year, he resides constantly in the country. He is 
not a man of parts ; nor is he possessed of the least 
degree of taste ; but Tom livereasy, contented, and 
happy. He is one of the greatest tall^ers I eves 
knew ; he rambles, with great vc^ubility, from sub* 
ject to subject ; but he never says any thiog that if, 
worth being heard. He is every where the same ; 
and he runs on with the like undistin?uishin? ease, 
whether in company with men in high or m low 
rank, with the knowiog. or the ignorant. The morn<» 
ing, if the weather be: good, he employs in traversing 
the fields, dressed in a short coat, and 9n old slouch^ 
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ed hat with a tarnished gold binding. He it expert 
at all exercises ; and he passes much of his time in 
shooting, playing at cricket^ or at ninepins* If the 
weather be rainy, he moves from the farmoyard to 
the stable, or froAi the Stable to the iarm-yard. He 
walks from one end of the parlour to the other, hum- 
ming a tune, 6r whistling to himself; sometimes he 
plays on the fidle, or takes a hit at back-gammon. 
Tom's sisters, who are very accomplished girhp now 
and then put into his hands any new book with which 
they are pleased ; but he always returns it, says he 
does not see the use of reading, that the book may 
be good, is well pleased that they like it, but that it 
is not a thing of his sort. Even in the presence of 
ladies, he often ihdulges in jokes coarse and indecent, 
which could not be heard without a blush from any 
other person ; but from Tom, for his tvay is kno^n^ 
they are heard without offence. Tom is pleased with 
himself, and with every thing around him, and wishes 
for nothing that he is not possessed of» -He says he 
is much happier than your wiser and graver gentle- 
men. Tom will never be respected or admired ; but 
he is disliked by none, and made welcome wherever 
he goes. 

In reflecting upon these characters, I have some- 
times been almost tempted to think, that taste h an 
acquisition to be avoided. I have been apt to make 
this conclusion, when I considered the many unde- 
scribable uneasinesses to which Mr. Fleetwood is ex- 
posed, and the many unalloyed enjoyments of Mor' 
ley and Dacres ; the one without taste, but believing 
himself possessed of it ; the other without taste, and 
without thinking that he has any. But I have al- 
ways been withdrawn from every such reflection, by 
the contemplation of the character of my much-valued 
friend Mr. Sidney. 

Mr. Sidney it a man of the best understanding 
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and of the most correct and elegant taste ; but bfr 
is not more remarkable for those qualities^ than for 
that unconunon goodness and benevolence which pre* 
sides in all he says and does. To thia it it owinf 
that his refined taste has never been attended wit£ 
any other consequence than to add to his own happi^ 
nesd) and to that of every person with whom he Mt 
any connection^ Mr. Sidney never unbosoms the se- 
crets of his hearty except to a very few particolar 
friends ; but he is polite and comjplaisant to alL It is 
cot) however^ that politeness which arises from a de^ 
sire to comply with the rules of the woHd ; it is po» 
liteness dictated by the heart, and which, therefore* 
sits always easy upon him. At peace with his own 
mind, he is pleased with every one about him ; and 
he receives tne most sensible gratification from the 
thought that the little attentions which he bestows 
Upon others, contribute to their happiness. No per^ 
son ever knew better how to estimate the differexit 
pleasures of life ; but none ever entered with more 
ease into the enjoyments of others, though not suited 
to his own taste. This flows from the natural be- 
nevolence of his heart ; and I know he has received 
more delight from taking a share in the pleasures of 
others, than in cultivating his own. In reading, no 
man has a nicer discernment of the £a.ult8 of an aup> 
thor ; but he always contrives to overlook them ; 
and says, that he hardly ever read any book from 
which he did not receive some pleasure or instruc* 
tion. 

Mr. Sidney has, in the course of his life, met with 
disappointments and misfortunes, though few of them 
are known except to his most particular friends. 
While the impression of those misfortunes was 
strongest on his mind, his outward conduct in the 
world remained invariably the same ; and those few 
friends whom he honoured by making partners o£ 
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his sorrows^ know thdt one great source of his 
consolation was the consciousness that| under the 
pressure of calamity, his behaviour remained unal- 
tered, and that he was able to go through the duties 
of life with becoming dignity and ease. Instead of 
being peevish and discontented with the world, the 
disappointments he has met with have only taught 
him to become more detached from tI|oie enjoy*- 
ments of life which are beyond his power, and nave 
made him value more highly those which he posset- 
ses. Mr. Sidney has for a long time past, been en- 
gaged in business of a very (ufficult and laborious 
nature ; but he conducts it with equal ease and nM- 
rit. Far from the elegance and sensibility of his 
mind unfitting him for the management of those 
transactions which require great firmness and perse- 
verance, I believe it is his good taste and elegant re- 
finement of mind, which enable him to support that 
load of business ; because he knows that, when it is 
finished, he has pleasure in store. He is married to 
a very amiable and beautiful woman, by whom he has 
four fine children. He says that, when he thinks 
it is for them, all toil is easy, and all labour light. 

The intimate knowledge I have of Mr. Sidmey has 
taught me, that refinement and delicacy of mind, 
when kept within proper bounds, contribute to hap- 
piness ; and that their natural effect, instead of pro<^ 
ducing uneasiness and chagrin, is to add to the en- 
joyments of life. In comparing the two characters 
ot Fleetwood 3nd Sidney ^ which Nature seems to have 
cast in the same mould, I have been struck with the 
fatal consequences to Fleet wood f of indulging his 
spleen at those little rubs in life, which a Juster sense 
of human imperfection would make him consider 
equally unavoidable, and to be regarded with the 
same indifference, as a rainy day, a dusty road, or 
any the like trifling inconvenience. There is nothing 
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so inconsiderable which may not become of import- 
ance, when made an object of serious attention. Sid'^ 
ney never repines like Fleetwood ; and as he is mucK' 
more respected, so he has much more real happiness 
than either Mar ley or D acres, Fleetwood' % weak* 
nesses are amiable ; and, though we pity, we must 
love him : but there is a complacent dignity in thr 
character of Sidney^ which excites at once our love* 
respect, and admiration. 

A 
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The following paper was lately received from a 
Correspondent, who accompanied it with a promise 
of carrying his idea through some of the other fine 
arts. I have since been endeavouring to make it a 
little less technical^ in order to fit it more for general 
perusal ; but, finding I could not accomplish this^ 
without hurting the illustrations of the writer, I have 
given it to my readers in the terms in which I re- 
ceived it. 

The perceptions of different men, arising from the 
impressions of the same object, are very often diffe- 
rent. Of these we always suppose one to be just and 
true ; all the others to be false. But which is the 
true, and which the false, we are often at a loss to 
determine : as the poet has said, 

*7 is 'with our judgir.ents as our watcheS9 none 

Go juii ulikty yet ctcb believes hit own. PoPC» 
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• With regard to our external senses, this diversity 
of feeling, as far as it occurs, is of little consequence ; 
but the ^ruth of perception, in our internal senses, 
employed in morals and criticism, is mpr^ interesting 
and important. 

{n the judgments we form concerning the beauty 
and excellency of the several imitative arts, this dit% 
ference of feeling is yerv conspicuous ; and 'tis difr 
ficult to say why each man may not believe his own, 
or how a standard may be established, l^y whi^h the 
truth of different judgments may be compared and 
tried. Whether there is, or is not, a standard of 
taste, I shall not attempt to determine ; but thei^e is 
^ question connegted with that, which properly an- 
swered, may have some effect in the decision : whe- 
ther in the imitatiye arts, a person exercised in the 
practice of the art, or in the frequent contemplation 
of its productions, be better qualified to judge of 
these, than a person who only feels the (urect and 
immediate effects pf it ? Jn the words of an ancien^ 
critic, ^n docti, qui ratloiiem operis it^eUigunty an qui 
mtoiuptatem tanthm percipittnty opttme dljudicantP or, 
as I may express it in Engluby Whether the artist 
or conno'useur have any advantage over other persons 
of tx>mmon sense or commpn feeling ? 

This question shall be considered at pre^ient with 
regard to one art; only, to wit, that o{ painting ; but 
some of the principles which I shall endeavour tq il- 
lustrate, will have a general tendency to establish a 
decision in all. In the Jirst place, it is proper to 
mention the chief sourpes of the pleasure we receive 
in viewing pictures. One arises m>m the perception 
pf imitation, however produced ; a second, from the 
art displayed in prpducing such imitation ; and ^ 
third, from the beauty, grace, agreeableness, and 
propriety of the object imitated. These may all oc- 
cur in the imitation of one single object ; ^ut ap^ciii 
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higher pleasure arises from several objects cond)iiie«l 
together in such a manner, that while each of thefti 
singly affords the several sources of pleasure already 
mentioned, they all unite in producing one effficty 
one particular emotion in the spectator, andan im^ 
pression much stronger than could have been raised 
by one object alone. 

These seem to be the chief souinces of the pleatim 
we receive from pictures ; and, with regard to tkt 
true and accurate perceptions of each, let us consider 
who is most likely to form them, the painter and 
connoisseur^ or the unexperienced spectator. 

In viewing imitation, we are more or less pleated 
according to tl^e degree of exactness with wluch the 
object is expressed ; and, supposing the objtct to be 
a common one, it might be imagined, that everyjpex> 
son would be equally a judge oi the exactness otthe 
imitation ; but, in truth, it is otherwise. Our ve^ 
collection of an object does not depend upon aor 
secret remembrance of the several parts of which it 
consists, of the exact position of these, orofthedii- 
mensions of the whole. A very inaccurate reaem^ 
blance serves the purpose of memory, and will often 
pass with us for a true representation, even of the 
subjects that we £uicy ourselves very well acquainted 
with. ' 

The self-applause of Zeuxit viras not well founded 
when he valued himself on having painted grapes, that 
so far deceived the birds as to bring them to peck at 
his picture. Birds are no* judges of an accurate re* 
semblance, when they often mistake a scare-crow 
for a man. Nor had Parrhasius much reason td boatt 
of his deceiving even Zeuxisy who, viewing it hastily^ 
and from a distance, mistook the picture of a linen 
cloth for a real one. It always requires study to 
perceive the exactness of imitation ; and most per- 
sons may find, by daily experience, that, when tlicy 

VOL. XXXIV. z 
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would examine the accuracy of any representation, 
they can hardly do it properly, but by bringring to- 
gether the picture and its archetype, so that they 
may quickly pass from the one to the other, and 
thereby compare the form, sixe, and proportion? of 
all the different parts. Without such study of ob* 
jects as the painter employs to imitate them, or the 
connoisseur employs in comparing them with their 
imitations, there is no person can be a judge of the 
exactness of the representation. The painters, there- 
fore, or the connoisseurs^ are the persons who will best 
perceive the truth of imitation, and best judge of its 
merit. It is true, some persons may be acquainted 
with certain objects, even better than the painters 
themselves, as the shoemaker was with the shoe in 
the picture of Apelles ; but most persons, like the 
same shoemaker, are unfit to extend their judgment 
beyond their last ; and must, in other parts, yield to 
the more general knowledge of the painter. 

As we are, in the first place, pleased with viewing 
imitation ; so we are, in the second place, with con- 
fiidenng the art by v^hich the imitation is performed. 
The pleasure we derive from this, is in proportion to 
the difficulty we apprehend in the execution, and the 
degree of genius necessary to the performance of it. 
But this difficulty, and the degree of genius exerted 
in surmounting it, can only be well known to the 
persons exercised in the practice of the art. 
' When a person has acquired an exact idea of an 
object, there is still a great difficulty in expressing 
that correctly upon his canvas. With regard to 
objects of a steady figure, they may perhaps be 
imitated by an ordinary artist ; but transient objects, 
of a momentary appearance, require still a nicer 
hand. To catch the more delicate expressions of 
the human soul, requires an art of which few are 
possessed, and none can sufficiently adaure^ but 
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those who have themselves attempted it^ These ant 
the diificulties of painting, in forming even a correct 
outline ; and the painter has yet more to struggle 
with. To represent a solid upon a plain sorrace^ 
by the position and size of the several parts i to. W 
exact in perspective ; by these, and by the distribtt* 
tion of light, and shade, to make every figure standi 
out from the canvas; and lastly, by natural and 
glowing colours to animate and give life tp the. 
whole : these are parts of the painter's aft, from 
which chiefly the pleasure of the spectator, arisinff 
from his consciousnes of the iautation, is ^erive^ 
but^ at the same time, such as the unia&naned specttp 
tor has but an imperfect notion of, and, themoreft 
must feel an inferior degree of pleasure in conteniU. 
plating. 

The next source of the pleasures derived from 
painting, above taken notice of, is that aHsing from 
the beauty, the grace, the elegance of the objects 
imitated. When a painter is happy enough to mtkt 
such a choice, he does it bra constitutional taste 
that may be common to alU Raphael could not 
learn it mm his master Pietro Perunno ; RubetUt 
though conversant with the best modw of antiquity^ 
could never acquire it. In judging^ therefore, of 
this part of painting, the artist has scarcely any ad«i 
vantage above the common spectator* But it is to be 
observed, that a person of the finest natural taste 
cannot become suddenly an eUgatuformarumspefiatorf 
an expression which it is scarce possible to translate* 
It is only by comparison that we arrive at the kaow^ 
ledge of what is most perfect in its kind. The Ma^^ 
donas of Carlo Maratt appear exquisitely beautiful ; 
and it is only when we see those of Raphael that we 
discern their imperfections. A person may even be 
sensible of the imperfections otforms ; but, at the 
same time, may find it impossible to conceive, witl^ 

z 2 
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precision^ an idea of the most perfect. Thus Ra^ 
fbael could not fortn an idea of the Divine Majesty* 
till he saw it so forcibly expressed in the paintings 
of Michael Angela. As our judgment, tnerefore> 
tsf beauty, grace, and elegance^ though founded in 
;perception, becomes accurate only by comparison 
^d experience, so the painter, exercised in the con- 
templation of forms, is likely to be a better judge of 
beauty than any person less experienced* 

The last and most considerable pleasuiv received 
from painting, is that arising from composition. Thig 
is properly distinguished into two lunds, the pic- 
turesque and the poetical* To the first belongs the 
distribution of the several figures, so that they may* 
s^ be united and conspire in one single e&ct \ while 
each is so placed, as to present itseU in proportion 
to its importance in the action tepresentea. To 
this also belongs the diversifying and coBtrasdng the 
attitudes of different figures, as wdl as the several 
members of each. Above all, the picturesque com* 
position has belonging to it the distribution of light 
and shade, while every single figure has its proper 
share of each. One mass of light, and its propor- 
tionable shade, should unite the whole piece, and 
make every part of it conspire in 'one single effect. 
To this also belongs the harmony, as well as the 
contrast, of colours. Now, in all this ordonnance 
picturesque^ there appears an exquisite art only to be 
acquired by custond and habit ; and of the merit of 
the execution no jperson can be a judge but one who 
has been in some measure in the practice of it. It is 
enough to say, t W hardly any body will doubt, that 
Paulo Veronese was a better judge of the disposition 
of figures than Michael Angelo ; and that Caravaggio 
tiras a better judge of the distribution of light and 
shade than Raphael: so, in some measure, every 
painter, in proportion to his knowledge^ must be a 
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better judge of the merit of picturesque composition^ 
than any person who judges from the effects only. 

With regard to poetical composition, it compre* 
hends the choice of the action to be represented, 
and of the point of time at which the persons are 
to be introduced, the invention of circumstances to 
be employed, the expression to be given to every 
actor ; and, lastly ^ the observance of the costume^ that 
is, giving to each person an air suitable to his rankg 
representing the complexion and features that ex** 
press his temperament, his age, and the climate o^ 
his country, and dressing him in the habit of the 
time, in which he livedo and of the nation to which 
he belonged^ 

From this enumeration of the several considenu 
tions that employ the history-painter, it will immedi- 
ately appear, why this department of painting is 
called poetical <;omposition ; for here, in truth, it is 
the imagination of a poet that employs the Land of . 
a painter. This imagination is nowise necessarily 
connected with the imitative hand. Lucas of Ley» 
den painted more correctly, that is, imitated. more 
exactly, than Sahatbr Rosa ; but the former did not 
choose subjects of so much grace and dignity, nor 
composed with so much force and spirit, oecause he 
was not a poet like the latter. Smvator Rosa has 
given us elegant verses full of picturesque description; 
and, in every one of his pictures, he strikes us by 
those circumstances which his poetical imagination 
had sug^sted. Now it is plaun, that a. poetical 
imagination must be derived from nature, and cant 
arise neither from the practice of painting, nor even 
from the study of pictures. The painter, theretore, 
and even the sonnossseurf in judging of the merit of 
poetical composition, can have little advantage above 
other spectators ; but even here it must be allowed, 
that if the painter has 911 equal degree of taste, he 
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must, from the more frequent exercise of it, have 
great advantages in judging above any other person 
less experienced, 

I have thus endeavoured to shew, that, in judging 
of painting; the painter himself, and even the con^ 
notsseurj much engaged and exercised in the study ol 
pictures, that is, iui qui rationem opens inteiiiguntf 
have advantages above the common spectators, qui 
voltiptatem tantum perctpiunt. But, as a caution to 
the former, it may not be improper to conclude with 
observing, that the painter and eonnmeur are often 
in danger of having their sensibility deadened, or 
their natural taste corrupted, by a knowledge of the 
technical minutia of the art, so far as to throw the 
balance towards the side of the common spectator, 

D 
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As I walked one evening, about a fortnlsrht ago, 
through St. Andrew*i Square^ I observed a girl, 
meanly dressed, coming along the pavement at a slow 
pace. When I passed her, she turned a little to- 
wards me, and made a sort of halt ; but said nothing. 
I am ill at looking any body full in the face : so I 
went on a few steps before 1 turned my eye to ob- 
serve her. She had, by this time, resumed her 
former pace, I remarked a certain elegance in her 
form, which the poorness of her garb could not al* 
together overcome : her person was thin and genteel, 
and there was someUiiiig not ungraceful in the stoop 
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of her head, and the seeming feebleness with which 
ehe walked. I could not resist the desire which her 
appearance gave ihe, of knowing somewhat of her 
situation and circumstances ; I therefore walked 
back, and repassed her with such a look (for I 
Could bring myself to nothing more) as might in- 
duce her to speak what she seemed desirous to stj at 
first. This had the effect I wished.-—* Pity a poor 
* orphan !' said she, in a voice tremulous and weak* 
I stopped, and put my hand in my pocket : I had 
now a better opportunity of observing her. Her 
face was thin and pale ; part of it was shaded by her 
hair, of a light brown colour, which, was parted, in 
a disordered manner, at her forehead, and hung 
loose upon her shoulders ; round them was cast a 
piece of tattered cloak, which with one hand she 
held across her bosom, while the other was half out* 
stretched to receive the bounty I intended for her* 
Her large blue eyes were cast on the ground ; she 
was drawing bacK her hand as I put a trifle into it : 
on receiving which she turned them up to mr^ 
muttered something which I could not hear, and 
then, letting go her cloak, and pressing her hands 
together, burst into tears. 

It was not the action of an ordinary beg^r, and 
my curiosity was strongly excited by it* 1 desired 
her to follow me to the hous^ of a fnend hard by, 
whose beneficence I have often had occanon to knoi^^ 
When she arrived there, she was so fatigued and worn 
out, that it was not till after some means used to 
restore her, that she was able to give us an account 
of her misfortunes. 

Her name, she told us, was Collins ; the place of 
her birth one of the northern counties of England. 
Her father, who had died several years ago, left her 
remaining parent with the charge of her, then a 
cliild, and one brother, a lad of seventeen. By his 
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industry) however, joined to that of her xnothe^^ 
they were tolerably supported, their father having 
died possessed of a small farm, with the right of pas- 
turage on an adjoining common, from which they 
obtamed a decent livehhood t that, last summer, hpr 
brother having become acquainted with a recruiting 
seijeant, who was quartered in a neighbouring vil- 
lage, was by him enticed to enlist as a soldier, and 
soon after was marched o£F, sdpng with some other* 
recruits, to join his regiment : that this, the be- 
lieved, broke her mother's heart ; for that she had 
never afterwards had a day's health, and, at lengthy 
had died about three weeks ago : that, iihmediately 
after her death, the steward employed by the 'squire 
of whom their farm was held, took possession of 
every thing for the arrears of their rent : that, a* 
she had heard her brother's regiment was in Scoi/anJ 
when he enlisted, she had wandered hither in auest 
of him, as she had no other relation in the world to 
own her ! But she found, on arriving here, that the 
regiment had been embarked several months before* 
and was gone a great way off, she could not tell 
whither. 

' This news,' said she, ^ laid hold of my heart i 

* and I have had something wrong here,' puttincr 
her hand to her bosom, ^ ever since. I got a be4 
' and some victuals in the house of a woman here in 

* town, to whom I told my story, and who seemed 

* to pity me. I had then a little bundle of things, 

* which I had been allawed to take with me after 
' my mother's death; but the niriit before last, 
' somebody stole it from me while I slept ; and so 
' the woman said slie would keep me no longer, 
' and turned me out into the street, where I have 
' since remained, and am almost famished for want.' 

She was now in better hands ; but our assistance 
.had come too late, A frame, naturally delicate* 
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had yielded to the fatig^ues of hei^ jouraey^ aa<i the 
hardships of her situation. She declined by slow 
but uninterrupted degrees, and yesterday breathed 
her last. A snort whUe before she expired, she asked 
to see me ; and taking from her bosom a silver /pci^/y 
which she told me had been her mother's, and which 
all her distresses could not make her part with, beg- 
ged I would keep it for her dear brother, and give 
It him, if ever he should return homcy as a token o£ 
her remembrance. 

I felt this poor girPs fate stronsly ; but I tell not 
her story merely to indulge my feelings ; I would 
make the reflections it may excite in my readersr 
Useful to others who may suffer from similar causes. 
There are many, I fear, from whom their country 
has dcdled brothers, sons, or fathers, to bleed in her 
service forlorn, like poof P/'ancy Coffins f with * no- 
* relation in the world to own them%' Their sufferw 
ings are often unknown, when they are such as most , 
demand compassion. The mind that cannot obtrude / 
its distresses on the ear of pity» is formed to feel/ 
their poignancy the deepest. { 

In our idea of military operations, we are too apt> 
to forget the misfortunes of Xht people* In defeat,./ 
we think of the fall, and in victory, of the glory of; 
Commanders ; we seldom allow ourselves to consider 
how many, in a lower rank, both events make 
wretched : how many, amidst the acclamations of 
national triumph, are left to the helpless misery of the 
widowed and the orphan, and, while victory cdew 
brates her festival, feel, in their distant hovels, the 
extremities of want and wretchedness I 

It was with pleasure I saw, among the resolutions ; 
of a late patriotic assembly in this city, an agree- 
ment to assist the poor£uniliesof our absent soldiers ; 
and seamen. With no less satisfaction I read in some 
late newspapers, a benevolent advertisement for a 
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meeting of gentlemen^ to donsidet of a subscription 

for the same purpose. At this season of general and 

laudable exertion, I am persuaded such a scheme 

cannot fail of patronage and success. The benevo- 

uence of this country requires not argument to awaken 

lit ; yet the pleasures ot its exertion must be increased 

I by the thought, that pity to such objects is patriot- 

f ism ; that, here, private compassion becomes public 

{ virtue. Bounties for the encouragement of recruits 

to our fleets and armies, are highly meritorious do* 

; nations. These, however, may sometimes bribe the 

(Covetous, and allure the needy ; but that charity, 

which giveii support and protection to the families 

they leave behind, addresses more generous feelings | 

fbeUngs which haVe always been held coneenial to 

bravery and heroism. It endears to them that home 

which their swords are to defend, and strengthens 

those ties which should ever bind the soldier of a 

free state to his country. 

Nor will such a provision be of lefts advantage to 
posterity than to the present times. It will save to 
the state many useful subjects which tho^ families 
thus supported may produce, whose lives have for- 
merly been often nurtured by penury to vicf^ and ren- 
derea not only useless, but baneful to the communis 
ty ; that community which, under a more kindly in- 
fluence, they might, like their fathers, have enrich- 
ed by thmr mdustryi and protected by their valour* 
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'X'hough the following letter has been pretty much 
anticipated by a former paper, yet it possesses too 
much merit to be refused msertion. 



^o the Author of the MiRRpRf 

Sir, 
Activity is one of those "Wrtues indispensably re* 
quisite for the happiness and wel&re of mankind) 
which nature appears to have distributed to them 
with a parsimonious hand. All men seem naturally- 
averse, not only to those exertions that sharpen and 
improve the mental powers, but even to such as 
are necessary for maintaining the health, or strength- 
ening the organs of the body. Whatever industry 
and enterprise the species have at any time dis- 
played, originated in the bosom of pain, of want, or 
of necessity ; or, in the absence of these causeSy 
from the experience of that listlessness and languor 
which attend a state of total inaction. But with 
how great a number does this experience lead to no 
higher object than the care of external appearances^ 
or to the prostitution of their time in trivial pursuits, 
or in hcentious pleasures? The surest, the most 
permanent remedy, and, in the end too, the most 
delightful, which is to be found in unremitted study^ 
or in the labours of a profession, is, unhappily, the 
last we recur to. Of all who have risen to eminence 
in the paths of literature or ambition, how few arc 
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there, who at first enjoyed the means of pleasure, 
or the liberty of being idle ? and how many coul4 
every one enumerate within the circle of his ac- 
quaintance, possessed .of excellent abilities, and even 
anxious for reputation, whom the fatal inheritance 
of a bare competency has doomed to obscurity 
through life, and quiet oblivion when dead ? 

Let no man confide entirely in his resolutions of 
activity, in his love of fame, or in his taste for li- 
terature. All these principles, even where they are 
strongest, unless supported by habits of industry, 
and roused by the immediate presence of some great 
object to which their exertion leads, gradually lose, 
and at last resign, their influence. The smallest 
particle of natural indolence, like the principle of 
gravitation in matter, unless counterbalanced by 
continual impulse from some active cause, will in- 
sensibly lower, and at last overcome, the flight of 
the sublimest genius. In computing it, we ought 
to recollect, that it is a cause for ever present with 
us, in all moods, in every disposition; and that, 
from the weakness of our nature, we are willing, at 
any rate, to relinquish distant prospects of happiness 
and advantage for a much smaller portion of present 
indulgence. 

I have been led into these reflections by a visit 
which I lately paid to my friend Mordaunty in whom 
they are, unhappily, too well exemplified. I have 
known him from his infancy, and always admired 
the extent of his genius, as much as I respected the 
integrity of his principles, or loved him for the 
warmth and benevolence of his heart. But, since 
the time when he began to contemplate his own 
character, he has often confessed to me, and feel- 
ingly complained, that nature had infused into it a 
large portion of indolence, an inclination to des- 
pondency, and a delicacy of feeling, which disqua* 
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iificd him for the drudgery of business, or the 
bustle of pubHc life. Frequently, in those tedious 
hours, when his melancholy claimed the attendance 
and support of a friend, have I seen a conscious 
blush of shame and self-reproach mingle with the 
secret sigh, extorted from him by the sense of this 
defect* His situation, however, as second son of a 
family, which, though old and honourable, pos- 
sessed but a small fortune, and no interest, abso- 
lutely required that he should adopt a profession. 
The law was his choice ; and, such is the power of 
babit and necessity, that after four years spent in 
the study of that science, though at first it had 
impaired his health, and even soured his temper, 
be was more sanguine in his expectation of success, 
and enjoyed a more constant flow of spirits, than I 
bad ever knpwn him to do at any former period. 
The law, unfortunately, seldom bestows its honours 
or emoluments upon the young ; and my friend, too 
reserved, or two indifferent, to court a set of men on 
whose good wjll the attainment of practice, in some 
degree, depends, found himself, at the end of two 
years* close attendance at the bar, though high in 
the esteem of all that knew him well, as poor, and 
as distant from preferment, as when he first engaged 
in it. All my assurances, that better days would 
soon shine upon him, and that his present situation 
had, kt first, been the lot of many now raised to 
fame and distinction, were insufficient to support 
him. A deep gloom settled on his spirits, and he 
had already resolved to relinquish this line of life, 
though he knew not what other to enter upon ; 
when the death of a distant relation unexpectedly 
put him in possession of an estate, which, though 
of small extent, was opulence to one that wished for 
nothing more than independence, and the disposal 
of his own time. 

VOL. XXXIV. A A 
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After many useless remonstrances upon my part, 
he set out for his mansion in the country with hift 
mother, and a nephew of eight years old, resolved, 
as he said, to engage immediately in some work to 
be laid before the public, and having previously 
given me his word that he would annually dedicate 
a portion of his time to the society of his friends ia 
town. In the course of eighteen months, howereff 
I did not see him ; and finding that his lettets, 
which had at first been full of his happiness, his oc- 
cupations, and the progress of his work, were 6x3j 
becoming shorter, and somewhat mysterious on the 
two last of these points, I resolved to satisfy myself 
by my own remarks with regard to his situation. 

I arrived in the evening, and was shewn into the 
parlour ; where the first objects that caught my at- 
tention were a iishing-rod and two fowling-pieces in 
a corner of the room, and a brace of pointers upon 
the hearth. On a table lay a German flute, some 
music, a pair of shuttlecocks, and a volume of the 
Annual Register. Looking from the window, I 
discovered my friend in his waistcoat, with a spade 
in his hand, most diligently cultivating a spot of 
ground in the kitchen-garden. Our mutual joy, 
and congratulations at meeting, it is needless to 
trouble you with. In point of figure I could not 
help remarking, that Mordaunt^ though most negli- 
gently apparelled, was altered much for the better, 
being now plump, rosy, and robust, instead of 
pale and slender as formerly. Before returning to 
the house, he insisted that I should survey his 
grounds^ which in his own opinion, he said, he had 
rendered a paradise, by modestly seconding and 
bringing forth the intentions of nature. I v^as con- 
ducted to a young grove, which he had planted him- 
self, rested in a hut which he had built, and drank 
from a rivulet for which he had tracked a channel 
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with his own hands. During the (bourse of this 
walk» we were attended bv a flock of tame pigeons» 
which he fed with grain from his pocket, and had 
much conversation with a ragged family of little 
boys and girls, all of whom seemed to be his inti* 
mate acquaintance. Near a village in our way 
homewaxtisy we met a set of countrymen engaged at 
cricket, and soon after a marriage compslny, dancing 
the bride's dance upon the g^reen. My friend, with 
a degree of gaiety and alacrity whi^ I had never 
before seen hmi display, not only engaged himself» 
but compelled me likewise to engage, in theexerciat 
of the one, and the merriment df the other. In a 
field before his door, an old horse, blind of one eyt, 
came up to us at his call, and eat the remainder of 
the gram from his hand. 

. Our conversation for that evening, relating chief* 
ly to the situation of our common friends, the me<« 
mory of former scenes in which we had both been 
engaged, and other suoh subjects as friends naturally 
converse about after a long absence, afforded me little 
opportunity of satisfying my curiosity. Nex^ 
morning I arose at my wonted early hour, and, 
stepping into his study^ found it unoccupied* Up* 
on examining a heap of books and papers that lay 
confusedly mingled on the table and thefioor, I was 
Surprised to find, that by much the greater part of 
them, instead of pohtics, metaphysics, and morals 
(the sciences connected with his scheme of writing), 
treated of Beiles Lfittresj or were calculated merely 
for amusement. The TaU of a Tub lay open on the 
table, and seemed to have concluded the studies of the 
d^y before. The Letters of Junius^ Brydon's Travels, 
the Worldy Tristram Shandy^ and two or three vo- 
lumes of the British Poets^ much used, and very 
dirty, lay scattered above a heap of quarto's, which, 
after blowing the dust from them,, I found to be aoi 

AA Z 
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Essay on the JVealtb of Nations y Helvetltts de ^EtpHi^ 
Hume*s Essaysy the Spirit of the Laiusy Bayle^ and a 
common -place book. The last contained a great deal 
<jf paper, and an excellent arrangement^ under the 
heads of which, excepting those of anecdote aad 
criticism, hardly any thing was collected. The 
papers in his own hand-writing were, a parallel be- 
tween Mr. Gray^s Elegy^ and ParnelVs Ni^ht-Piicer 
on Death ; some detached thoughts on pfopriety ^ 
conduct and behaviour ; a Fairy Tale in verse | aad 
several letters to the Author of the MiaRO&» ail of 
them blotted and unfinished. There were besides 
a journal of his occupations for several weeks, fraolf 
which, as it affords a picture of his situation* L 
transcribe a part* 

Thursday f elcoen at nighty went to bed : OriereJL 
my servant to *ivake me at six, resolving to be busj aU 
next day. 

Friday morning : Waked at a quarter hefort slx^ 
fell asleep again, and did not wake till eight. 

Tillniney read the first act of VoltHure^z Mahomet^ 
as it was too late to begin serious business. 

Ten : Having swallowed a short breakfast, 'went 
eutfor a moment in my sHppers-^be wind having left 
the east, am engaged, by the beauty of the dmy^ to eon* 
linue my walk^^Find a situation by the river, cohere 
the sound of my flute produced a very stnguUr and 
heantiful echo'-^make a stanza and a half by way of 
address to it — visit the shepherd lying ill (fa low fever 
'^nd him somewhat better (Mem, to send him some 
<wine)^^meet the parson, and cannot avoid asking him 
to dinner — Returning home, find my reapers at wori— 
superintend them in the absence of John, whom I send 
to inform the house of the parson^ s visit-^read, in the 
mean time, part of Thomson's Seasons, which I had 
with me — From one to six, plagued with the parson^ s 
news and stories — take up f/hhomet to puS me in good 
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iumour-^Jinuh It^ the time allotted for lersoui itudy 
being elapsed — at eighty applied to for advice by a poor 
countrymanf who had been oppressed — cannot say as to 
the law : give him some money — walk out at sun-set f 
to consider tie causes of the pleasure arising from it — • 
at nine supy aild itt till eleven^ hearing my fUphevJ 
ready and conversing with my mother^ who was re-*^ 
markably well and cheerful^^go to bed, 

Saturday : Some company arrived'-^o be filled up 
iO'morrow*^{{or that and the two succeeding days^ 
there was no farther entry in the Journal) — Tuesday f 
Vfahed at seven ; butf the weather being rainfi and 
threatening to confine me all day, lay till after nine-^ 
Teny breakfasted and read the newspapers-^-^ery duU 
and drowsy-^^Eleven^ day chars up^ and I resolve ok 
a short ride to clear my head. 

- A few days' Residence with him shewed me thai 
Ids life was m reality, as it is here representedi U 
medley of feeble eicertions, indolent pleasures^ secret 
benevolence, apd broken i^solutions. Nor £d he 
pretend to conceal from me, that his activity was 
not now so constant as it h^d been ; but he insisted- 
that he still could, when he thought proper, apply 
with his former vigour, and flatter^ himself, that 
these frequent deviations froni his plan of employ- 
ment, which, in i*eality, were the fruit of indolence 
-and weakness, arose from reason and coaviction. 
jifter ally said he to me one day, when I was en* 
"deavouring to undeceive him, after ally granting what 
you allege y if I be happy y and I really am so, what mote 
could activity y fame y or preferment y bestow upon me ?*— 
After a stay of some weeks, I departed, convinced 
that his malady was past a cure, and lamenting, that 
so much real excellence and ability should be thusy 
in a great measure, lost to the world, as well as t^ 
their possessor, by the attendance of a single fault. 

I ami Sir, yours, &c. 

AA3 
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To the Author of the Mirrpk* 

Mr. MiRRORy 

I AM the daughter of a gentleman of casr* thonc^ 
moderate fortune. My mother died a few we^ 
after I was bom ; and before I could be ftensibie of 
the loss, a sister of her's, the widow of an Enciiih 
gentleman, carried me to London^ where she renoed. 
As my aunt had no children, I became the duef 
object of her affections ; and her favourite amuse- 
ment consisted in superintending my educatioiu As 
I grew up, I was attended by me best masters ; and 
every new accompHshment I acquired, gave fresh. 
pleasure to my kind benefactress. But her own 
conversation tended more than any thing else to 
form and to improve my mind. Well acquainted her- 
self with the best authors in the English, French, and 
Italian languages, she was careful to put into my 
hands such books as were best calculated to culti- 
vate my understanding, and to regulate my taste. 

But, though fond of reading and retirement, my 
aunt thought it her duty to mingle in society as 
much as her rank and condition required. Her 
house was frequented by many persons of both 
sexes, distinguished for elegance of manners and 
politeness of conversation. Her tenderness made 
her desirous to find out companions for me of my 
own age ; and, far from being dissatisfied with our 
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youthful sallies, she seemed never better pleased than 
when she could add to our amusement and happi* 
ness. 

In this manner I had passed my time, and had 
entered my seventeenth year, when my aunt was 
seized with an indisposition, which alarmed me much, 
although her physicians assured me it was by no 
means dangerous. My feais increased^ on observing 
that she herself thought it serious. Her tenderness 
seemed, if possible, to increase ; and, though she 
was desirous to conceal her apprehensions, I have 
sometimes, when she imagined I did not observe it, 
found her eyes fixed on me with a mixture of soli- 
citude and compassion, that never failed to over- 
power me. 

One day she called me into her closet, and, after 
embracing me tenderly, ♦ My dear Harriet,* said 
she, * it is vain to dissemble longer. I feel my 

* strength decay so fast, that I know we soon must 

< part. As to myself, the approach of death gives 
' me little imeasiness ; and I thank Almighty Grod 

* that I can look forward to that awnil change 
f without dread, and without anxiety. But when 

* I thinky my child, of the condition in which I 

* shall leave you, my heart swells with anguish !•— 

< You know my situation ; possessed of no fortune^ 

* the little I have saved from my jointure, will be 

* altogether inadequate to support you in that sa- 

* ciety in which you have hitherto lived. When 1 
« look back on my conduct towards you, I am not 
« sure that it has been altogether prudent. I thought 

* it impossible to bestow too much on your educa- 
' tion, or to render you too accomplished. I fondly 

< hoped to live to see you happily established in 
' life, united to a man who could discern your merit, 
' who could put a just value on all your acquire- 
■ meats. These hopes are at an end ; all, however, 
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that can now be done I have done. — Herd art two 
papers ; by the one you will succeed to the little 
I shall leave ; the other is a letter to your Father, 
in which I have recommended you in the most 
earnest manner to his protection, and intreated 
him to come to town as soon as he hears of my 
death, and conduct you to Scotland. He is a man 
of virtue ; and I hope you will live happily in \u& 
family. One only fear I have, and that proceeds 
from the extreme sensibility of your mmd, ^d 
gentleness of your disposition ; httle Ibrmed hf 
nature to struggle witli the hardships and the dif- 
ficulties of life, perhaps tke engaging softness of 
your temper has rather been increased by the edu- 
cation you have received. I trust, however, that 
your good sense will prevent you from being hurt 
by any little cross untoward accidents you may 
meet with, and that it will enable you to make th^ 
most of that situation in which it may be the will 
of Heaven to place you/ 
To all this I could only answer with my tears ; 
and, during the short time that my aunt Survived, 
she engrossed my attention so entirely, that I never 
once bestowed a thought on myself. As Soon after 
her death as L could command myself sufficiently, I 
wrote to my father ; and, agreeably to my aunt*« 
instruction, inclosed her letter for him ; in conse- 
quence of which he came to town in a few weeks. 
Meeting vAih a father to whose person I was a per- 
fect stranger, and on whoni 1 was ever after entirely 
to depend, was to me k moSt interesting event. My 
aunt had taught me to entfertain for him the highest 
reverence and respect; but, though I had been in 
use to write, from time to time, both to him, and to 
a lady he had married not long after my mother's 
death, I had never been able to draw either the 
©ue or the other* into any thing like a regular 
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correspondence; so that I was equally a stranger 
to their sentiments and dispositions as to their per* 
sons. 

On my father's arrival, I could not help feeling, 
that he did not return my fond caresses 'v/ith that 
warmth with which I had made my account ; and 
afterwards, it was impossible not to remark, that he 
was altogether deficient in those common attentions 
which, in polite society, every woman is accustomed 
to receive, even from those with whom she is most 
nearly connected. My aunt had made it a rule to 
consider her domestics as humble friends, and to treat 
them a& such ; but my father addressed them with a 
roughness of voice aad of manner that disgusted 
them,, and was extresiely unpleasant to me. I was 
still more hurt with his minute and anxious inquiries 
about the fortune my aunt had died possessed of; 
and, when he found how inconsiderable it vtras, he 
swore a great oath, that, if he had thought she was 
to breed me a fine lady, and leave me a beggar, I 
never ^uld have entered her house. ' But don't 

• cry, Harriet^ added he, * it was not your fault ; 

• be a good girl, and you shaU never want while I 

• have.* 

On our journey to Scotkindy I sometimes attempted 
to amuse my father br engaging him in conversa« 
tion ; but I never was lucky enoujgh to hit on any 
subject on which he wished to talk. After a jour- 
ney, which many circumstances concurred to render 
rather unpleasant, vire acrived at my father's house. 
I had been told that it was situated in a remote part 
of Scotland^ and thence I concluded the scene around 
it to be of that wild romantic kind, of all others the 
best suited to my inclination. But, instead of the 
rocks, the woodsy the water-falls I had fancied to 
myself, I found an open, bleak, barren moor, cover^ 
ed with heath, except a few patches round the 
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house, which my father, by his skill in agriculture^ 
had brought to bear grass and com. 

My mother-in-law, a good looking woman, about 
forty, with a countenance that bespoke fiankness 
and good-humour^ rather than sensibility olrdelicacy) 
received me with much kindness ; and, after giving 
me a hearty wel<^me to — , presented me to her 
two daughters, girls about fourteen or fifteen, with 
ruddy complexions, and every appearance of health 
and contentment. We found with them a Mr. 
Plowshare^ a young gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood, who, I afterwa^s learned, farmed Eis own 
estate, and was considered by my father as the most 
respectable man in the county. They immediately 
got into a dissertation oiLfarming, and the different 
modes of agriculture pracAed in the different parts 
of the country, which continued almost without 
interruption till some time after dinner, when my 
father fell fast asleep. But this made no material 
alteration in the discourse ; for Mr. Plotusbare and 
the ladies then entered into a discussion of the most 
approved methods of feeding poultry and fattening 
pigs, which lasted till the evening was pretty hx 
advanced. It is now some months since I arrived 
at my father's ; during all which time I have scarcely 
ever heard any other conversatibi^ You may easily 
conceive, Sir, the figure I make on such occasions. 
Though the good-nature of my mother-in-law pre- 
vents her from saying so, I can plainly perceive that 
she, as well as my sisters, consider me aa one who 
has been extremely ill educated, and as ignorant of 
every thing that a young woman ought to know. 

When I came to the country, I proposed to pass 
great part of my time in my favourite amusement 
of reading ; but, on inquiry, I found that my 
father's library consisted of a large family Bible, 
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Dickson^ s jigrlcidture^ and a treatise on Farriery ; 
and that the only books my mother was possessed 
of were, the Domestic Medicine^ and the Complete 
Housewife. 



^\\f^r\ 



In shorty Sir, in the midst of a family happy in 
themselves, and desirous to make me so, I find my- 
self wretched. My mind preys upon itself. When 
I look forward, I can discover no prospect of any 
period to my sorrows. At times I am disposed to 
envy the happiness of my sisters, and to wish that I 
had never acquired those accompUshments from 
which I formerly received so much pleasure. Is it 
vanity that checks this wish, and leads me, at other 
times, to think, that even happiness may be pur- I 
chased at too dear a rate \ I 

Some tune ago I accidentally met with your pa- 
per, and at length resolved to describe my situation 
to you, partly to fill up one of my tedious hours, 
and partly in hopes of bieing favoured with your sen- 
timents on a species of distress, which is perhaps more 
poignant than many other kinds of affliction that 
£gure more in the eyes of mankind. 

I am, Sec. 

H- B^ 
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N'^52. SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1779^ 
To the Author of the Mi&roi^. 

DuUf et dteorum at pro patria mtarU 

HOR. 

Sir, 
It has always been 2l favourite opinion with mc, 
* that whoever could make two ears of corn, or two 

< blades of grrass, grow upon a spot of ground where 
« only one grew before, would deserve better of 

< mankind, and do more essential service to his 
' country, than the whole race of politicians put 
« together.' Possessed with this idea, I have long 
bent my thoughts and study towards those inquiries 
which conduce to the melioration of the earth's pro- 
duction, and to increase the fertility of my native 
country. I ihall not at present tire you witn an ac- 
coimt of the various projects I have devised^ the 
sundry experiments I have made, and the maihy mis- 
carriages 1 have met with. Suffice it to say, that I 
have now in my brain, a scheme, the success of which, 
I am confident, can scarcely fail. The frequent dis- 
appointments, however, I have formerly experien- 
ced, induce me to consult you about my plan, before 
I take any farther steps towards carrying it into 
execution. You are an author, Sir, and must con- 
sequently be a man of learning : you informed us 
you had travelled, and you must of course be a 
much wiser man than I, who never was an hundred 
miles from the place where I now write ; for 
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these reasons, i am induced to lay my present 
scheme before you, and to intreat your opinion of 
it. 

In the introduction to the Tales of Guillaume 
. /^/z<//, published by the celebrated Volicure^ is the 
following passage, given as part of the speech of 
yade to his cousin Catharine Vade^ when she asked 
him where he would be buried \ After censuring the 
practice of burying in towns and churches, and com* 
mending the better custom of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who were interred in the country, * What 
' pleasure,' says he, < would it afford to a good citi- 

< zen to be sent to fatten, for example, the barren 

< plain of Sablons^ and to contribute to raise plenti* 

* ful harvests there ?-— By this prudent establishment, 

* one generation would be useful to another, towns 

* woum be more wholesome, and the country more 

* fruitful. In truth, I cannot help paying that we 

* want police in that matter, on account both of the 

< hving and the dead/ 

To me. Sir, who now and then join the amuse* 
ment of reading to the employment of agriculture, 
the above passage has always appeared particularly 
deserving of attention ; and I have, at last, formed 
a sort <^ computation of the advantages which 
would accrue to the country from the general adop- 
tion of such a plan as that suggested by Monsieur 
Vade. If the managers of the public burying* 
grounds were, at certain intervals, and for certain 
valuable considerations, to lend their assistance to 
the proprietors of the fields and meadows, how many 
beneficial consequences would result to the public ? 
How many of the honest folks, who now lie uselessly 
mouldering in our church-yards, and did never the 
smallest good while alive, would thus be rendered, 
after death, of the most essential service to the com- 
munity ? How many who seemed brought into the 

VOL. xxxiv, B B 
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world merely * Fruges consumere natt^ to consume the 
« fruits of the earth,' might thus by a proper and just 
retribution, be employed to produceyrwp-^ similar to 
those which they consumed while in lite ? What a 
pleasant and equitable kind of retaliation would it 
be for a borough or corporation to obtain, from the 
bodies of a parcel of fet magistrates, swelled up with 
city -feasts and rich wines, a sum of money that might, 
in some degree compensate for the expence which 
the capacious bellies of their owners one day cost 
the town revenue ? 

The general effects of this plan, and the particu- 
lar attention it would necessarily produce in the 
oeconomy of sepulture, would remove the complaints 
' I have often heard made, in various cities, of the 
want of space and size in their burying-ffrounds. 
Those young men who die of old agtatuiirty, and 
the whole body of the magistroteis and council of 
some towns who are in such a state of corruption j 
during their lives, might very soon be made useful 
after their death. It has been often said, that a 
living man is more useful than a dead one ^ but I 
deny it ; for it will be found, if ever my proposal 
takes place, that one dead man, at least of the spe- 
cies above mentioned, will be of more use than fifty 
living ones. 

I am well aware, that most of the fair sex, and 
some such odd mortals as your Mr. Wentworth or 
Mr. Fleetwood^ may possibly be shocked at thia 
plan, and may cry out. That it would be a great 
indelicacy done to the remains of our friends. I do 
hot, however, imagine this ought to have much 
weight, when the good of one's country is con- 
cerned. These very people, Mr. Mirror, would 
not, I dare say, for the world, cut the tliroat of 
a sheep, or pull the neck of a hen off joint ;. yet 
when they are at table, they make no scruple "to 
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eat a bit of mutton^ or the wing of a puUet, with% 
out allowing a thought of the butcher or the cook 
to have a place at the entertainment. In like man^ 
per, when these delicate kind of people happen to see 
a very beautiful field of wheat, which is a sight 
every way as pleasant ab a leg of good mutton, or 
a fine fowl, let them never distress themselves by 
investigating, whether the field owes its peculiar 
excellence to the churdi^yard or the stabte. At 
the ladies, however, al^e of very great importance 
in this country, I think it is proper that their good- 
will be gained over, if possible. I woiUd, therefore, 
humbly propose^ in compHment to the delicacy of 
their sensations, that their purer ashes never be 
employed in the culture of oats, to fill the belliea 
of vulgar ploughmen and coach-horses^ No ! Very 
far be it from me to entertain any such coarse idea. 
Let them be set apart and solely appropriated to 
the use of parterres and flower-gardens. A philo* 
sopher in ancient times, I forget who, has defined 
a lady to be * an animal that delights in finery ;' 
and other philosophers have imagined, that the soul, 
after death, takes pleasure in tne same pursuits it 
was fond of while united to the body. What a 
heavenly gratification, then, will it prove to the soul 
of a toast, while < she rides in her cloud, on the 
* wings of the roaring wind,' to look down and view 
her remains upon earth, of as beautiful a complexion 
and as gaily and as gaudily decorated as ever herself 
was while alive? 

One of your predecessors, Isaac Bicierstqffi I 
think, tells us, that in a bed of fine tulips he round 
the most remarkable flowers named after celebrated 
heroes and kings. He speaks of the beauty and 
vivid colouring of the Black Prince^ and the Duke of 
Vendomcy of Alexander the Greats the Emperor of 
Germany i the Duke of Marlborough^ and many others* 

B B 2 
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How much more natural, as wett as more properf 
would it bey to have our Aowera christened alter 
those beautiful females, to whom, in all probability, 
they really o*tued their fecuUar beauty f We might 
have Lady Florae Lady VitJet^ Mus Lsfy, Miss 
Rose, and all the beauties of our remembrance, reno- 
vated to our admiring eyes. 

I am much inclined to believe, that die improve- 
ment I am here suggesting was known to, and prac- 
tised, by the ancients, particularly by the Greeks and 
Romans ; for we read in their poets of Narcissus f 
Cyaxy SmiiaXf and Crocusy Hyacintbusj jfdonis^ and 
Minthcy being after their deaths metamorphosed in- 
to flowers ; and of the sisters of Pbaetouy Pyramus 
and Thisbcy Baucis and Pbilemofh Daphne^ Cyparis* 
susy and Myrrha, and many more, being converted 
into trees. Now these stories, Mr. MrRROR, when 
stripped of their poetical ornaments, cany in my 
opinion, bear no other interpretation than that tlM 
ashes of those people were applied to tuch useful 
purposes as I am now proposing. 

You will here observe, Mr. Mirror, that, besides 
the great utility of the scheme, there will be much 
room for the imagination to delight itself^ in tracing 
out analogies, and refining upon the general hint 1 
have thrown out. Your Bath Toyman would have 
many very ingenious conceits upon the occasion, and 
would exercise his genius in devising fanciful appli« 
cations of the different manures he would make it 
his business to procure. He would have a plot of mi 
and wormwood raised by old maidens ; he would ap- 
ply the ashes of martyrs in love to his pine-trees f the 
dust of aldermen and rich citizens might be used in the 
culture of plums and gooseberries ; a set of fine gen- 
tlemen would be laid aside for the culture of cocbs* 
combs y none so-pretty Sy and narcissuses ; the clerflry and 
church officers would be manure for the Mly and 
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elder; and \}\e posthumous productions of poets would 
furnish bays and laurels for their successors. But 
I tire youy Mr. Mirror, with these trifling fancies: 
the utility of my plan is what I value myself upon^ 
and desire your opinion of. 

I am, Sif, 
Youf most obedient humble servant, 

PosTHUMus Agricola; 

Q 
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To the Author of the Mirror* 

Sir, 

I AM one of the young women mentioned in two 
letters which you pubhshed in your 12th and 25th 
Numbers, though I did not know till very lately that 
our family had been put into print in the Mirror. 
.Since it is so, I think I too may venture to write 
you a letter, which, if it be not quite so well written 
as my fathejr's (though I am no great admirer of his 
,style neither), will at least be as true. 

Soon after my Lady 's visit at our house, of 

which the last of my father's letters informed you, 

a sister of his, who is married to a man of business 

here in Edinburgh, came with her husband to see us 

^in the country \ and| though my sister Mary and I 

BB3 
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soon cUscovered many vulgar things about them, yet, 
as they were both very good-humoured sort of peo- 
ple, and took great pains to make themselves agree- 
able^ we couM not help looking with regret to the 
time of their departure. When that drew near, they 
surprised us, by an invitation to me^ to come and 
spend some months with my cousins in town, saying, 
that my mother could not miss my company at home, 
while she had so good a companion and assistant in 
the family as her dau^ter Mary. 

To me there were not so many allurements in this 
journey as might have been imagined. I had lately 
been taught to look on London as the only capital 
worth visiting ; besides that, I did not expect the 
highest satistaction from the society I should meet 
with at my aunt's, which, I confess, I was apt to 
suppose none of the most genteeL I contrived to 
keep the matter in suspence (for it was left entirely 
to my own determination), till. I should write for the 
opinion of my friend Lady " on the subject 4 

for, ever since our first acquaintance, we had kept up 
a constant and regular correspondence. In our let« 
ters, which were always written in a style of the 
warmest affection, we were in the way of talking 
with the greatest freedom of every body of our ac- 
quaintance. It was delightful, as her ladyship ex- 
pressed it, < to unfold one's feelings in the bosom of 
* friendship ;' and she accordingly was wont to send 
me the most natural and lively pictures of the com- 
pany who resorted to ; and I, in return, trans- 
mitted her many anecdotes of those which chance, or 
a greater intimacy, gave me an opportunity of learn- 
ing. To prevent discovery, we corresponded under 
the signatures of Hortensia and Leonara ; and somie 
very particular intelligence her Ladyship taught mfe 
not to commit to ink, but to set down in lemon Juice* 
—I wander from my story, Mr. M1RR.0R ; * but I 
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* caunot help fondly recalling (as Emilia in the no- 

* vel says) those halcyon days of friendship and feli- 
« city.* 

When her Ladyship's answer arrived, I found he* 
clearly of opinion that I ought to accept of my aunt's 
invitation. She was very jocular on the manners 
which she supposed I should find in that lady's hi* 
mily ; but she said I might take the opportimity of 
making some acquirements, which, though London 
alone could perfect, Edinburgh might, in some de* 
gree, communicate. She concluded her letter with 
requesting the continuation of my correspondence^ 
and a narrative of every thing that was passing us 
town, especially with regard to some hidies and gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance, whom dij pointed out 
to my particular observation. 

To Edinburgh^ therefore, I accompanied my aunt^ 
and found a family very much disposed to make mt 
happy. In this they might, perhaps, have succeed- 
ed more completely, had I not acquired, from the 
instructions of Lady — , and the company I 
saw at her house, certain notions of polite life with 
which I did not find any thing at Mr. *% 

correspond. It was often, indeed, their good4ia- 
mour which offended me as coarse, and their happi* 
ness that struck me as vulgar. There was not such 
a thing as hip or low spirits among them, a sort of 

finery which, at » I found a person of fiishioa 

could not possibly be without. 

They were at great pains to diew me any sighu 
that were to be seen, with some of which I wai 
really little pleased, and with others I thought it 
would look like ignorance to seem :plea8ed. They 
took mc to the play-'houiCf where there was little com* 
pany, and very little attention. I was carried to the 
concert^ where the case was exactly the same. I 
found great fault with both ; .£ciT though I had not 
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much skill, I had got vxtfds enoUgh for finding fault 
from my friend Lady -^— : upon which they 
made an apology for our entertainment, by telling 
me, that the play-house was, at that time^ managed 
by 2i fiddler i and the concert was allowed to manage 
itselfT 

Our parties at home were agreeable enough. I 
found Mr. ■ ■ ■ f^s and my aunt's visitors very dif- 
ferent from what I had been made to expect, and 

not at all the cocknies my Lady 9 and some of 

her humorous guests, used to describe. They were 
not, indeed, so polite as the fashionable company I 
tad met at her Ladyship's \ but they were much 
more civil. Among the rest was my uncle-in4aw'6 
partner, a good-looking young man, who, from the 
first, wu-i so particularly attentive to me, that my 
pousins jokingly called nim my lover ; and even my 
aunt sometimes told me she believed he had a serious 
attachment to me $ but I took care not to give him 
any encourtigement, as I had always heard my friend 
J^ady ■ ' talk of the wife of a bourgeois as the 

most contemptible creature in' the world. 
. The season at last arrived, in which, I was told, 
ihe town woidd appear in its gaiety, a great deal of 
^ood company being expected at the Races. For 
the Races I looked with anxiety, for another reason: 
■;ny dear Lady ' ' ■ was to be here at that period, 
.-Of this I was informed by a letter from my sister. 
From her Ladyship I had not heard for a consider- 
able . time, as she nad been engaged in a round of 
;visits to her acquaintance in the country. 

The very morning after her arrival (for I was on 
the watch to get intelligence of her), I called at her 
iodgings. When the servant appeared, he seemed 
doubt nil about letting me in ; at last, he ushered me 
into a little darkish parlour, where, after waiting 
:^bout half an huur^ he brought me wQrd, that his 
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Lady could not try on the gown I had brought then, 
but desired me to fetch it next day at eleven. I 
now perceived there had been a mistake as to my 
person ; and telling the fellow^ somewhat angrily, 
that I was no msmtua-maker, desired him to carry to 
his Lady a slip of paper, on which I wrote with s 
pencil the well-known name of Leonora. On his 
going up stairs, I heard a loud peal of laughter aboTe* 
and soon after he returned with a message, that 
Lady ■ was sorry she was particularly enga* 

ged at present, and could not possibly see me. 
Think, Sir, with what astonishment I heard this 
message from Hortensiam I left the house, I know 
not whether most ashamed or angry; but afterwards 
I began to persuade myself, that there might be some 
particular reasons for Lady — — 's not seeing 
me at that time, which she might explain at meet- 
ing ; and I imputed the terms of the message to 
the rudeness or simplicity of the footman. Alfthat 
day, and the next, I waited impatiently for some 
note of explanation or inquiry from her Ladyship, 
and was a good deal disappointed when I found the 
second evening arrive, without having received any 
such token oflier remembrance. I went, rather in 
low spirits f to the play* I had not been lone in the 
house, when I saw Lady — — — — enter the next 
box. My heart fluttered at the sight ; and I watch<» 
ed her eyes, that I might take the first opportunity 
of presenting myself to her notice. I saw them» 
soon after, turned towards me, and immediately curt- 
sied with a significant smile to my noble friend, who 
being short-sighted, it would seem, which, how<» 
ever, I had never remarked before, stared at me 
for some moments, without taking notice of my 
salute, and at last was just putting up a glass to 
her eye, to point it at me, when a lady pulled her by 
the sleeve, and made her take notice of somebody on 
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the opposite side of the house. She never afterwards 
happened to look to that quarter where I wa9 
seated. 

Still, however, I was not auite discouraged^ and, 
on an accidental change of places hi our box, con<« 
trived to place myselfat the end of the bench next 
her Ladyship's, so that there was only a piece of 
thin board between us. At the end of the act, I 
ventured to ask her how she did, and to express, my 
happiness at seeing her in town» adding, that I had 
called the day before, but had found her particularly 
engaged. * Why, yes,' said she, * Mus Homes furiy 

* I am always extremely hurried in town, and nave 

* time only to receive a very few visits ; but I will be 

* glad if you will come some morning and breakfast 

* with me — but not to-morrow, for there is a mom- 

* ing concert ; nor next day, for I have a musical 
< party at home. In short, you may come some 

* morning next week, when the hurry will be over, 

* and, if I am not gone out of town, I will be happy 

* to see you.' I don't know what answer I should 
have made ; but she did not give me an opportunity ; 
for, a gentleman, in a green uniform coming into the 
box, she immediately made room for him to sit be- 
tween us. He, after a broad stare full in my face, 
turned his back my way, and sat in that posture all 
the rest of the evening. 

I am not so silly, Mr. Mirror, but I can under^ 
stand the meaning of all this. My Lady, it seems, 
is contented to have some humble friends in the 
country, whom she does not think worthy of her 
notice in town ; but I am determined to shew her, 
that I have a prouder spirit than she imagines, and 
shall not go near her, either in town or country. 
Wliat is more, my father shan't vote for her friend 
at next election, if I can help it. 

What vexes me beyond cveiy thing else is, that I 
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had been often telling my aunt and her daughters of 
the intimate footing I was on with Lady j 

and what a violent friendshipi we had for each other; 
and so, from envy, perhaps, they used to nick-name 
me the Countess , and Lady Leonora* Now that they 
have got this story of the mantua-maker and the 
play-house (for I was so angry I could not conceal 
it), I am ashamed to hear the name of a lady of 
quality mentioned, even if it be only in a book from 
the circulating library. Do write a paper. Sir, 
against pride and haughtiness, and people forgetting 
their country friends and acquaintance, and you wiu 
very much oblige 

Yours, 5cc. 

Elizabeth Homespun. 

P. S. My uncle's partner, the young gentleman 
I mentioned above, takes my part when my cousins 
joke upon intimates with great folks : I think he is 
a much genteeler and better bred man than I toql^ 
him for at first. 
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Among the letters of my Correspondents, I have 
been favoured with several containing observations 
on the conduct and success of my paper. Of these, 
some recommend subjects of criticism as of a kind 
that has been extremely popular in similar periodical 
publications, and on which, according to them, I 
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have dwelt too little. Others complain, that the 
critical papers I have published were written in a 
style and manner too abstruse and technical for the 
bulk of my readers, and desire me to remember, that 
in a performance addressed to the woiid* only the 
language of the world should be used. 

I was last night in a company where « piece of 
eonversatloTt'criticism took place, which, as the q>eak- 
ers were well-bred persons of both sexes, was necet* 
sarily of the familiar kind. As an endeavour, there- 
fore, to please both the above-mentioned Correspon- 
dents, I shall set down, as nearly as I can lecollect, 
the discourse of the company. It turned on the 
tragedy of Zara^ at the representation of which all 
of them had been present a few evenings ago. 

' It is remarkable,' said Mr. , * what an aera 

* of improvement in the French drama may be mark- 

* ed from the writings of M. de Voltaire. The cold 

* and tedious declamation of the former French tra- 
' gedians he had taste enough to see was not the 

* language of passion, and genius enough to execute 

* his pieces in a different manner. He retained the 

* eloquence of Cornellle^ and the tenderness o£ Racine; 

* but he never suffered the first to swell into bom- 

* bast, nor the othter to sink into languor. He ac- 

* companied them with the force and energy of our 

* Shakespedre^ whom he had the boldness to follow;' 
< — and the meanness to decry,' said the lady of the 
house. — * He has been unjust to Shakespeare^ I con- 

* fess,' replied Sir H (who had been a con- 
siderable time abroad, and has brought somewhat 
more than the language and Jress of our neighbours); 

* yet I think I have observed our partiality for that 

* exulted poet carry us as unreasonable lengths on 

* the other side. When we ascribe to Shakespeare 

* innumerable beauties, we do him but justice ; but, 

* when we will not allow that he has faults^ we 
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« give him a degree of praise to which no writer 

* 18 entitled) and which he, of all men, expected 
^ the least. It was impossible that, writing in 

* the situation he did, he should have escaped inac- 

* curacies ; suffice it to say^ they always arose from 

< the exuberance of fancy, not the sterility of duU- 

* ness.' 

■ There is much truth in what you say,' answered 
Mr, ; * but Voltaire was unjust when, not 

* satisfied with pointing out blemishes in Shakespeare^ 

* he censured a whole nation as barbarous for admir- 

< ing his works. He must, himself, have felt the 

* excellence of a poet, whom, in this very tragedy of 

< Zara^ he has not disdained to imitate, and to imi- 

* tate very closely too. The speech of Orasmane Tor 

* OsmanyZA the English translation calls him), begm* 

* ning, 

y*auroh J*un iell serette^ d!*unfrfint inalUrMt^ 

^ is almost a literal copy of the complaint ot 

« Othello : 



^ ^Had it rwn'd 

All sorts of curses on me, &c. 

which isj perhaps, the reason why our translator 
has omitted it.* — * I do not pretend to justify 
Volt air Cy returned Sir H— ; * yet it must be 
remembered, in alleviation, that the Ftench have 
formed a sort of national taste in their theatre, 
correct, perhaps, almost to coldness. In Britain^ 
I am afraid we are apt to err on the other side ; 
to mistake rhapsody for fire, and to applaud a 
forced metaphor for a bold one. I do not cite 
Dry deny Lee^ or the other poets of their age ; for 
that might be thought unfair \ buty even in the 
VOL. x^xiv. C C 
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« present state of the English stage, is not my idea 

* warranted by the practice of poets, and the applause 

* of the audience ? A poet of this country, who, in 

* other passages, has often touched the tender feel- 

* ings with a masterly hand, gives to the hero of one 

* of his latest tragedies, the following speech : 

Had I a voice like ^tna wh?n it roars, 
For in my breast is pent as fierce a fire» 
Td speak in flames. 

* That a man, in the fervour and hurry of compos;- 

* tion, should set down such an idea, is nothing ; that 

* it should be pardoned by the audience, is little ; 

* but that it should always produce 2Lclapy is strange 

* indeed ! ' 

• And is there nothing like this in French trage- 

* dies V said the Lady of the house ; * for there is, 

* I think, abundance of it. in some of our late imita- 

* tions of them,' — * Nay, in the translation of Zayrcy 

* Madam,' returned the Baronet, * Hill hzs sometimes 
' departed from the original, to substitute a swelling 

* and elaborate diction. He forgets the plain sol- 
« dierly character of the Sultan's favourite Orasmin^ 

* when he makes him say, 



-Silent and dark 



Th* nnbreathing world is hush'd, as if it heard 
And listen*d to your sorrows. 

* The OiJginal is simple description ; 

Tout dort, tout est trafiquiUe, et Pombre de la nuit^-^^ 



* And when the slave, in the 4th act, brings the fa- 
« tal letter to the Sultan, and mentions the circum- 
' stances of its interception, the translator makes 

* Osman stay to utter a sentimenti which is always 
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• applauded on the English stage, but is certainly, 

* however noble in itself, very ill-placed here : 

Approach me like a subject 



That serves the Prince, yet not foigets the man, 

• Osman had no breath for words: Voltaire g^ves him 

• but five hurried ones : 

Donne — qui la portait ? — donne, 

* I am quite of your opinion, Sir H ,* said 

Mr. — ^— ; < and I may add, that even Voltaire 

seems to me too profuse of sentiments in Zara^ 
which, beautiful as they are, and though expressed 
with infinite delicacy, are yet somewhat foreign to 
that native language which feeling dictates, and by 
which it is moved. I weep at a few simple words 
expressive of distress ; I pause to admire a senti- 
ment, and my pity is forgotten. The single line 
uttered by Lusignariy at the close of his description 
of the massacre of his wife and children, 

Kelas ! etjetaisfiere^etjenepaimourlr^ 

« moves me more than a thousand sentiments how 

• just or eloquent soever.* 

* If we think of the noblest use of tragedy,^ said 
Mrs. , * we shall perhaps. Sir, not be quite of 

• your opinion. I, who am a mother, wish my chil- 

• dren to learn some other virtues, beside compassion, 

• at a play ; it is certainly of greater consequence 

• to improve the mind than to melt it.*—* I am 

• sure, Mamma,' said a young lady, her daughter, 
« the sentiments of tragedy affect m.e as much as the 
< most piteous description. When I hear an ex- 

• alted sentiment, I feel my heart, as it were, swell 

C C 2 
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in my bosom, and it is always followed by a gush 
of tears from my eyes.' — * You tell us the effects 
of your feelings, child ; but you don't distinguish 
the feelings themselves. — I would have. Gentle- 
men,' continued she, * a play to be virtuous in its 
sentiments, and also natural in its events. The 
want of the latter quality, as well as of the for- 
mer, has a bad effect on young persons ; it leads 
them to suppose, that such a conduct is natural and 
allowable in common life, and encourages that ro- 
mantic deception which is too apt to grow up in 
minds of sensibility. Don't you think, that the 
sudden conversion of Zara to Christianity, unsup- 
ported by argument, or conviction of its truth, is 
highly unnatural, and may have such a tendency as 

I have mentioned?' * I confess,' said Mr. 

, * that has always appeared to me an excep- 



tionable passage.' * I do not believe. Mamma,* 

said the young lady, * that she was really converted 
in opinion ; but I dont wonder at her crying out 
she was a Christian, after such a speech as that of 
her father Lusignan. I know my heart was so wrung 
with the scene, that I could, at that moment, have 
almost become Mahometan^ to have comforted the 

good old man.' Her mother smiled ; for this 

was exactly a confirmation of her remark. 

* Voltairey said Sir H , * has, like many 

• other authors, introduced a dark scene into the last 

• act of this tragedy ; yet it appears to me, that such 

• a scene goes beyond the power of stage-deception, 

• and always hurts the piece. We cannot possibly 

• suppose, that two persons walking upon the same 

• board do not see each other, while we, sitting in a 

• distant part of the house, see both perfectly well.* 
— * I do recollect,* said the young lady, * at first, 

• wondering how Zara could fail to see Osman ; but I 

• soon forgot it.'—* Thus it always is,* replied Mn 
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M— — — , * in such a case j if a poet has eloquence 

* or genius enough to command the passions, he easily 
' gets the better of those stage improbabilities. In 

* truth, the scenic deception is of a very singular nature* 

* It is impossible we should imagine ourselves spec- 

* tators of the real scene, of which the stage one is 

* an imitation ; the utmost length we are, in reality, 

* carried, is to deliver over our minds to that sympa- 

* thy, which a proper and striking representation of 
f gne£, rage, or any other passion, produces. You 

* destroy the deception^ it is said, when any thing im- 

* pertinent or ludicrous happens on the stage, or 

* among the audience ; but you will find the very 

* same effect, if a child blows his three-halfpenny 
' trumpet, in the midst of a solo of Fischer ^ or a song 

* ofRauxzini; it stops the delightful current of feet 

* ing which was carrying along the soul at the time, 
' and dissatisfaction and pain are the immediate con- 

* sequence $ yet in the solo or the songy no such decep- 

* tion as the theatrical is pretended.* Mr. 
delivered this with the manner of one who had studied 
the subject, and nobody ventured to answer him. 

' You were mentioning,' said Mrs. ^— , 

* Voltaire*^ imitation of Otbelloj in this tragedy ; I 

* recollect, in the last act, a very strong instance of 
' it, the concluding speech of Osman, before he stabs 
« himself, which seems to be exactly taken from that 

* of the Mooty in a similar situation.'—* I remem- 

* ber both speeches well,' said Sir H , * and 

* I think it may be disputed, whether either of them 

* be congenial to the situation.' ' You will ex- 

* cuse me. Sir H ,' said I, ' if I hold them 

* both perfectly in nature. The calmness of despe- 

* rate and irremediable gprief will give vent to a 
« speech longer and more methodical than the imme- 

* 4jate anguish of some less deep and irretrievable 
« calamity. Shakespeare makes Othello refer, in the 

CC3 
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* instant of stabbing himself, to a story of his killing 

* a Turk in Aleppo ; the moment of perturbation, 
' when such a passage would have been unnatural, 

* is past ; the act ofkillin^ himself is then a matter 

* of little importance ; and his reference to a story 
' seemingly indifferent, marks, in my opinion, most 

* forcibly and naturally, the deep and settled horror 

* on OtheUd*^ soul. I prefer it to the concluding 

* lines of the Sultan's speech in Zara% which rest on 
' the story of his own misfortune : 

* Tell 'em, I plung'd my dagger in her breast ; 

* Tell *em, I so ador*d, and thus revens'd her." 

« You have talked a great deal of the author,' 
said the young lady, * but nothing of the actors. 

* Was not the part of Zara excellently performed V 
Admirably, indeed,' rephed Mr. 



I know no actress who possesses the power of 
speaking poetry beyond Miss Toung * * Nor 

of feeling it neither. Sir, I think.* * I did not 

mean to deny her that quality ; but, in the otheiy 
I think she is unrivalled. She does not reach, per- 
haps, the impassioned burst, the electric flash of 
Mrs. Barry ; nor has she that deep and thrilling 
note of horror with which Mrs. TaUs benumbs an 
audience : but there is a melting tremble in her voice, 
which, in tender passages, is inimitably beautiful 
and affecting. Were I a poet, I should prefer her 
speaking of my lines to that of any actress I ever 
heard.' 

• She owes, I believe,' said our Frenchman^ * much 
of her present excellence to her study of the French 
stnge. I mean not to detract from her merit : I 
certainly allow her more, when I say, that her ex- 
cellence is, in great part, of her own acquirement, 
than some of her ill-judging admirers, who ascnbe 
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* it all to Nature. Our actors, indeed, are rarely 

* sensible how much study and application is due to 

* their profession ; people may be spouters without 

* culture, but laborious education alone can make 
« perfect actors. Feeling, and the imitative sympa- 

* thy of passion, are, undoubtedly, derived from Na- 

* ture ; but art alone can bestow that grace, that 

* refined expression, without which feeling will often 

* be awkward, and passion ridiculous.' 



N°55. TUESDAY, AUGUST 3, 1779. 



Declpimur specie recti, 

HOR. 

Sincerity, by which I mean honesty in men*t 
dealings with each other, is a virtue praised by every 
one, and the practice of it is, I believe, more com- 
mon than gloomy moralists are willing to allow. The | 
love of truth, and of justice, are so strongly implant*! 
ed in our minds, that few men are so hardened, or 8<^ 
insensible, as knowingly and deliberately to commit^ 
dishonest actions ; and a little observation soon conf 
vinces those who are engaged in a variety of trans^ 
actions, that honesty is wisdom, and knavery folly. ^ 
But though, according to this acceptation of the 
phrase, men are seldom insincere, or literally dis- 
honest, in the ordinary transactions of life ; yet, I 
believe, there is another and higher species of sin^ 
ccrity, which is very sf Idom to be met with in any 
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degree of perfection ; I mean that sincerity which 
leads a man to be honest to himself, and to his own 
mind, and which will prevent him from being im- 
posed upon, or deceived by his own passions and in- 
clinations. From that secret approbation which 
our mind leads us to give to what is virtuous and ho- 
nourable, we cannot easily bear the consciousness of 
being dishonest. Hence, therefore, when men are 
desirous to give way to their evil inclinations and 
passions, they are willing, nay, at times, they are 
even at pains to deceive themselves. They look out 
for some specious apology, they seek for some colour 
and disguise, by which they may reconcile their con- 
duct to the appearance of right, and may commit 
wrong, under the belief that they are innocent, nay, 
sometimes, that they are acting a praise-worthy 
part. Thus there are men who would abhor the 
thought of deceiving others, who are constantly 
deceiving themselves ; and, while they believe that 
they are sincere, and are really so, in the restricted 
sense in which I have used this word, are, ''in all 
the important actions of their life, under the influ- 
ence of deceit. 

Eubulus is a judge in one of the courts of law. 
Eubulus believes himself a very honest judge ; and it 
is but doing him justice to allow, that he would not, 
for any consideration, knowingly, give an unjust de- 
cision ; yet Eubulus hardly ever gave a fair judgment 
in any cause where he was connected with, or knew 
any thing about, the parties. If either of them hap- 
pen to be his friend or relation, or connected with 
his friends or relations, Eubulus is sure always to see 
the cause in a favourable light for that friend. If, 
on the other hand, one of the parties happens to 
be a person whom Eubulus has a dislike to, that 
party is sure to lose his suit. In the one case, he 
sits down to examine the cause, under all the in- 
fluence and partiality of friendship | his cool senses 
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are run away with ; his judgment Is blinded, and 
he sees nothing but the arguments on the side of his 
friend, and overlooks every thing stated against him. 
In the other case, he acts under the impressions of 
dislike, and his judgment is accordingly so deter- 
mined. A cause was lately brought before EubuIuSf 
where every feeling of humanity and compassion 
prompted the wish, that one of the parties might be 
successful ; but the right was clearly on the other 
side. Eubulus sat down to examine it with all the 
tender feelings full in his mind ; they guided his 
judgment, and he determined contrary to justice. 
jDuring all this, Eubulus believes himself honest. In 
one sense of the word he is so ; he does not, know- 
ingly or deliberately, give a dishonest judgment; but, 
in the higher and more extensive meaning of the 
word, he is dishonest. He suffers himself to be im- 
posed on by the feelings of friendship and humanity* / 
Nay, far from guarding against it, he aids the impo- 
sition, and becomes the willing dupe to his own in- 
clinations. 

Ltcintus was a man of learning and of fancy ; he 
lived at a time when the factions of this country 
were at their greatest height ; he entered into all of 
them with the greatest warmth, and, in some of the 
principal transactions of the time, acted a consider- 
able part. With warm attachments, and imgovern- 
ed zeal, his opinions were violent, and his prejudices 
deep-rooted. Ltcintus wrote a history of his own 
times : his zeal for the interests he had espoused is 
conspicuous ; the influence of his prejudices is appa- 
rent ; his opinion of the characters of the men of 
whom he writes is almost every where dictated by 
his knowledge of the party to which they belonged; 
and his belief or disbelief of the disputed facts of the 
time, is directed by the connection they had with 
his own favourite opinions. Phidippus cannot talk 
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with patience of this history or its author ; he never 
speaks of him but as of a mean lying fellow, who 
knowingly wrote the tales of a party, and who, to 
serve a faction, wished to deceive the Public, Phl^ 
dippus is mistaken : Lmntus^ in one sense of the 
wsNOx^y was perfectly honest ; he did not wish to de- 
/ceive ; but he was himself under the influence of de- 
I ception. The heat of his fancy, the violence of his 
zeal, led him away ; convinced that he was much in 
the right, he was desirous to be still more so ; he 
viewed, and was at pains to view, ever/ thing in one 
light ; all the characters, and all the transactions of 
the time, were seen under one colour ; and, under 
this deception he saw, and thought, and wrote. 
When Phidippu J diccusea Licinius of being wilfully 
dishonest, he is mistaken, and is under the ii^fluence 
of a like deception with that of Licinius, Licinius 
wrote unfairly, because he saw every thing in one 
light, and was not at pains to guard against self-de- 
ception, or to correct erroneous judgment. Phidlppus 
judges of Licinius unfairly, because he also is under 
the influence of party, because his system and opi- 
nions are different from those oi Licinius ^ and because 
this leads him to judge harshly of every one who 
thinks like Licinius. 

Lysander is a young man of elegance and senti- 
ment ; but he has a degree of vanity which makes 
him wish to be possessed of fortune, not to hoard, 
but to spend it. He has a high opinion of female 
merit ; and would not for any consideration, think 
of marrying a woman for whom he did not believe he 
felt the most sincere and ardent attachment. In 
this situation of mind he became acquainted with 
Leonora : Leonora'^ father was dead, and had left 
her possessed of a very considerable fortune ; Lysan^ 
der had heard of Leonora^ and knew she was possess- 
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ed of a fortune before ever he saw her. She is not 
refmarkable either for the beauties of person or of 
mind ; but the very first time Lysander, saw her, he 
conceived a prepossession in her favour, and which 
has now grown mto a strong attachment. Lysander 
believes it is her merit only which has produced 
this ; and he would hate himself, if he thought Leo'" 
flora's being possessed of a fortune had had the least 
influence upon him. But he is mistaken ; he does 
not know himself, nor that secret power the desire 
of wealth has over him. The knowledge of Leonora's 1 
being an heiress made him secretly wish her to be/ 
possessed of personal merit before he saw her; when 
he did see her, he converted his wishes into belief i 
he desired to be deceived, and he was so. He conp 
ceived that she was possessed of every accomplish-* 
ment of person and of mind ; and, his imagination 
being once warmed, he believed and thought that he 
felt a most violent attachment. Had Leonora been 
without a fortune, she would never have drawn Z»y- 
sander'% attention ; he would have never thought 
more highly of hei merit than he did of that of most 
other women ; and he would not have become thfe 
dupe of his wishes and desires. 

Amanda is a young lady of the most amiable dis- 
positions. With an elegant form, she possesses a 
most uncommon degree of sensibility. Her parents 
reside at Bellfield^ in a sequestered part of the coun- 
try. Here she has few opportunities of being in so- 
ciety, and her time has chiefly been spent in read- 
ing. Books of sentiment, novels, and tender poetry, 
are her greatest favourites. This kind of reading* 
has increased the natural warmth and sensibility of 
her mind : it has given her romantic notions of life, 
and particularly warm and passionate ideas about 
love. The attachment of lovers, the sweet union of 
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hearts, and hallowed sympatliy of souls, are continu- 
ally pictured in her mind. Phihrnoriy a distant rela- 
tion of Amanda^^y happened to pay a visit to BelU 
Jield, Amanda*^ romantic notions had hitherto been 

feneral, and had no object to fix upon. But it is 
ifficult to have warm feelings long, without di- 
recting them to some object. After a short ac- 
quaintance, Philemon became very particular in 
his attentions to hSr. Amanda was not displeased 
with them ; on the contr^iry, she thought she 
saw in him all those good qualities which she felt 
in her own mind. Every look that he gave, and 
every word that he spoke, confirmed her in this. 
Every thing she wished to be in a lover, every 
thing her favourite authors told her a lover ought 
to be possessed of, she believed to be in Philemon* 
Her parents perceived the situation of her mind« 
In vain did they represent to her the danger she ran, 
and that she had not yet acquaintance enough of 
Philemon to know any thing, with certainty, about 
his character. She ascribed these admonitions to 
the too great coldness and prudence of age, and she 
disregarded them. Thus did Amanda^itWtvQ her- 
self deeply enamoured with Philemon ; but it could 
not be with Philemon^ for she knew little of him. 
She was the dupe of her own wishes ; atid she de- 
ceived herself into a belief that she was warmly at- 
tached to him, when it was only an ideal being of 
her own creation that was the object of her passion. 
Philemon may be worthy of the love of Amanda f 
or Amanda may be able to preserve the deception 
she is under even after marriage ; but her danger is 
' apparent. • 

The influence of self-deception is wonderfully 
powerful. Different as are the above persons, and 
different as their situations, all have been under its 
guidance. As observed above, dishonesty, in our 
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Ordinary transactions in the world, is a vice which 
only the most corrupted and abandoned are in dan- 
ger of falling into ; but that dishonesty with our- 
selves, which leadp us to be our own deceivers, to be- 
come the dupes of our own prevailing passions and 
inclinations, is to be met with more or less in every 
character. Here we are, as it were, parties to the 
deceit, and instead of wishing to guard against it, 
we become the willing slaves of its influence. By 
this means, not only are bad men deceived Ijy evil 
passions into the commission of crimes, but even the 
worthiest men, by giving too much way to the best 
and most amiable feelings of the heart, may be led , 
into fatal errors, and into the most prejudicial mis- ; 
conduct. Did men, however, endeavour to guard > 
against the influence of this self-deceit, did they 
coolly and on all interesting occasions examine into / 
the principles and motives of their conduct, did they / 
▼iew themselves not under the mist and cover of pas- ( 
sion, but with the eyes of an impartial spectator, 
much might be done to avoid the dangers I have 
pointed out. 
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N°56. SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1779. 



The first of the two following Letters I received 
some time ago from my friend Mr* Umphraville ; 
and I think I need make no apology, either to him 
or my readers, for giving it a place in this day's 
Mirror. 



My dear Sir, 
The moment that I found myself disengaged from 
business, you know I left the smoke and din of your 
blessed city, and hurried away to pure skies and quiet 
at my cottage, 

I found my good sister in perfect health, free from 
flying rheumatic pains, agueish complaints, slight 
megrims, and apprehensions of the toothach, and all 
the other puny half pangs that indolence u heir tOy and 
that afford a kind of comfort to the idle, by supply- 
ing them with topics of complaint and conversation. 

You must have heard that our spring was singu- 
larly pleasant ; but ^ow pleasant it was you could not 
feel in your dusky atmosphere. My sister remarked 

that it had a faint resemblance of the spring in . 

Although I omit the year, you may believe that se- 
veral seasons have passed away since that animating 
sera recollected by my sister. * Alas ! my friend,* 
said I, * seasons return, but it is only to the young 
' and the fortunate.* A tear started m her eye ; yet 
she smiled, and resumed her tranquillity. 
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We sauntered through the kitchen-garden^ and 
admired the rapid progress of vegetation. < Every 

• thing is very forward,* said my sister ; * we must 

• begin to bottle gooseberries to-morrow.' * Very 
« forward, indeed,* answered I. * This reminds me 

• of the young ladies whom I have seen lately; they 

• seemed forward enough, though a little out of 
' season too.' 

It was a poor witticism ; but it lay in my way, 
and I took it up. N^xt morning the gardener came 
into our breakrasting-parlour : — ^ Madam,' said he, 

• all the gooseberries are gone.*—* Gone!' cried my 
sister, * and who could be so audacious ? Brother, 
' you are a justice of the peace ; do make out a war- 

• rant directly to search for and apprehend. We have 

• an agreeable neighbourhood indeed ; the insolence 
' of the rabble of servants, of low-bom purse-proud 

• folks, is not to be endured.*-—* The gooseberries are 
' not away,' continued the gardener, * they are all 

• lying in heaps imder the bushes; last nieht's frost, 
' and a hail-shower this morning, have made the crop 

• foil.*—* The crop fail I' exclaimed my sister ; * and 

• where am I to get gooseberries for bottling ?* ^Come,. 

• come, my dear,* said I, ' they tell me that, in Vir- 

• ginia, pork has a peculiar flavour, from the peaches 

• on which the hogs feed ; you can let in your gos- 

• lings to pick up the gooseberries ; and I warrant 

• you, that this unlooked-for food will give them a 

• relish far beyond that of any green geese of our 

• neighbour*8 at the castle.* — * Brother,' replied she, 

• you are a philosopher.* I quickly discovered that, 
while endeavouring to turn one misfortune into jest, 
I recalled another to her remembrance ; for it seems, 
that, by a series of domestic calamities, all her gos- 
lings had perished. . 

A very promising femily of turkey chicks has at 
kngth consoled her for the fate of the goslings ; and 

D D 2 
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on rummaging her store-room, she finds that she has 
more bottled gooseberries left of last year, than will 
suffice for the present occasions of our little family. 

What shall I say of my sister? Her understanding 
is excellent ; and she is religious without supersti- 
tion. Great have been her misfortunes, poor wo- 
man ! and I can bear testimony to her fortitude and 
resignation under them ; and yet the veriest trifles 
imaginable unhinge her mind. 

That people ofsense should allow themselves to be 
affected by the most trivial accidents is absurd and 
ridiculous. There are, indeed, some things, which, 
though hardly real evils, cannot fail to vex the wisest, 
and discompose the equanimity of the most patient ; 
for example, that fulsome court paid by the vulgrar 
to rich upstarts, and the daily sights to which de- 
cayed nobility is exposed. 

I hope that your periodical essays find favour in 
the sight of the idle and frivolous. You may re- 
member, I told you long ago, that I would never 
read any of them. The perusal of them could not 
make me esteem you more than I do already ; and 
it might bring many fashionable follies to my 
knowledge, of which I am happily ignorant. I ever 
am, 

Your*8 affectionately, 

Edwd. Umphravills. 
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To the Author of the Mirror. 

SiRt ESnhurgby July 2^9 1779* 

I AM confined) by the occupations of a laborious em<* 
ploymenty to a constant residence in town. During 
the summer and autumn, however, I sometimes can 
a£Fbrd a day, which I wish to spend in a jaunt to the 
country. I lived in the country. Sir, m my earHer 
days ; and whenever I hear a wood, a meadow, or 
the banks of a river, mentioned, I always think of 
peace, of happiness, and innocence. 

This season I have had a friend in towik, who, 
being an idle man, is a great maker of parties. 
Among others, he contrives to get people together 
of a Saturday or a Sunday ^ to go and dine m the 
country, wluch he says, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh^ affords some of the most beautiful and 
romantic scenes he ever saw. Last Saturday I was 
asked to join in one of his parties of this sort ; to 
which, being a lover of rural scenes, as I mentioned 
before, I readily consented. 

My friend had the ordering of every thing on 
our expedition. The carriages* he had bespoke 
did not arrive at the place of meeting till near an 
hour after the time appointed ; and, when they did 
come, we had another hour to wait for our conduc- 
tor, who, having sat up at a town-party^ tiU five 
that morning, was not willing to be disturi}ed till 
mid-day. 

We arrived at the place of our destination be- 
twixt two and three. I unmediately proposed a 
walk, to enjoy th^ beauty of the fields, and the 
• purity of the air ; but my proposal was overruled, 
from the consideration of the near approach of 
dinner ; some of the company likewise observing. 



